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BOOK XVni.— Cohtimicd. 

fequel qf the history, of Alexander's subceisori 1 

^iCT. Vni. Fulvitts the consul subdues the ^to^ 
Hans. The Spartans are cruellif treated 'btf 
' their exileS. ManliuSf the other consul^ &Qn^ * 
qtiers the Asiatic Gauls. ' ^tiodhus, in • 
order to pat/ the tribute dUe to the jRomans, 
plunders a temple in Elymdis. Thai monarch 
is killed. Explication of Daniel's prophecy 
concerning Antiocliiis . . . . ib. 

Sect. JX. Scleucus Philopator succeeds to the 
throne of Antiochus his father. * The first 
occurrences of the reign of Ptolemy Epi* 
jJiancs in Egypt Various embassies sent to 
the Achaans and Romans. Complaints made 
against ' Philip. Commissioners are sent 
ftom^Rome to inquire into those complaints; 
and at tlie same time to tak£ cognisance cf 
them treaUufiJ of Sparta by the Avhceans. 
&eqiiel^of that ajf air ^ . . fl 

ISecx: X. Philopcemen besieges ^Mcssene. He 
is taken prisdner, and ^put To death by the 
Messenians. Messene surrendered to the 
Achceans: The splendid funeral procession 
of Phtlopoemen, uhosc a^hcs arh carried to 
^cgatppolis: Sequel df the qffair relating 
io the Spartan exttes: The dcafh^'of pidltmy 
Epiphanesj wfioi^' hicceededUf PKiloptetor 
his son \ • • ' ' i" 41 
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iikcr. i. Complaints made at Rome against 
Philip. Demetriw, ftis sons who wa^ in that 
city, is sent to his father^ accompanied by 
Uome ambassadors. A secret conspiracy of 
Perseus against his brother Demetrius with 
regard to the succession to the throne. Hi 
accuses him before Philip, Speeches of both 
those Pririces. PhiUp^yupon a new impeach- 
.ment, causes Demetrius to be put to death; 

^ but cjftei^wards discovers his innocence and 
Perseus's guilt. Wliilst Philip is meditating 
to punish tlijo latter, he dies, and Perseus 
succeeds. him \ ', ' . . . B0 

Sect. II. The death of Seleucus Philopator, ' 
whose reign W(is short and obscure. Ife is 
succeeded by his brother Antiqchus^ surriamed 
Epiphanes. J^parks of the w{ir which after-- 

• Wards broke out between the kings of Egypt 
and Syria. Aatiochuf gains a victortj over 
Ptolemy. The conqueror possessed himself 
of Egypt, and takes the king prisoner. . A rc^ 
port prevailing that there was a general re- 
volt, he goes, into Palestine; besieges and 
takes Jerusalem, where he exercises the most 
horrid cruelties. The Alexandrians, in the 
room of Philometor, who was Antiochus's^ 
prisoner, raise to the throne tiis younger 
brother Ptolemy Bvergeie^, sumamed ids^ 
Physcon. Antiochus renews the wat with 
Egypt. The two brothers are reconciled. 
He marches towards Alexandina, in order td 
lay siege to it. PopUius, one of the fiomari 
ambassadors, obliges him to quit Eg^pt, 
and not io molest the two brothers . 91 

Sect. III. Antiochus, enraged at what had 
happened in Egypt, wreaks his vfngeance on 

• the Jews. , He endeavours to abolish th€ 
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Ivarshpp of the true God in Jerusalem, h^ 
exa^cises the moat horrid a^ueltles in that 
city. The generous resistance made blj Mat^ 
tathias, who, in his expiring moments, ex-- 
hoi*ts his mns to fight in defence of the law 
of God. Judas MaccabiPus gains several 
victories over the generals and armies of 
AnHochus. That prince, who had marched 
into Persia, in order to amass treasures 
there, attempts to plunder a rich temple in 
Ehfmais, but is shamefully repulsed. Hear^ 
ing that his armies had been defeated in 
Judaa, he sets out on a sudden to extirpate 
all the Jews, In his anarch, he is struck by 
the hand of Heaven, and dies in the greatest 
torments, after having reigned eleven years 1 1 6 
Sect. IV. Prophecies of Daniel relating to 
Antiochus Epiphanes . • 139 

BOOK XIX. 
The history of Alexander's Successors continued. 

ARTICLE I. 

Sect. I. Perseus prepares secretly for a war 
aggin$i the Romai/ts. He etideavours a re-- 
conciliation with the Ach^eans in vain. His 
secrtt measures not unknown at Rome. Eu^ 
menes arrives there, and informs the senate 
of them. Perseus attempts to rid himself of 
that Prince, first by assassination, qnd after^ 
^ards by poison. The Romans bi^eak with 
Perseus. Different opinions and dispositions 
of the kings and states, in regard to tlie Ma^ 
cedonian war. After several embassies on 
both sideSs the war is declared in ftirm . lh% 

Sbct. n. The consul Licinms and king Perseus 
take the field. They both encamp near the 
river Pei^m^, at some distance from each 

b 
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Qlhr- Engageiucnt of the cavalri//in which 
^-'crscus has considcniblij the advantage, and 
ina/iCi till ill use of it. He endeavonrs to 
make a peace, but incJfi^cLualltj. The armies 
on boih sides go into winter quarters , 174 

Sect. III. The senate pass a wise decree to put 
a stun to the avarice of the generals and ma- 
gistrates, icho oppressed the allies. The con-- 
sul .Alarcius, after sustaining great fatigue, 
enters Macedonia. Perseus takes the alarm, 
andlcaves the passes open: He resumes cou-- 
rage afterwards. Insolent embassy of the 
Rhodians to Rome . , . 190 

Stcr. IV. Paidus yEmilius chosen consul. He 
sets out for Macedonia with the prcetor Cn. 
Octavius, xvho commanded th^ fleet. Re?'- 
sens solicits aid on all sides. His avarice 
loses him considerable allies. The prcetor 
Anicius*s victories in Illjjria. Paidus jEmi^ 
lius's celebrated victory over Perseus near 
the city of Pydna. Perseus taken with all 
his children. The command of Paulas jEmi-> 
lius in Macedonia prolovgcd. Decree of the 
senate granting liberty to the Macedonians 
and lUyrians. Paidus JEmilius, during the 
winter quarters, visits the most celebrated 
cities of Greece Upon his retin^i to Amphi- 
polls lue gives a great feast. He marches for 
Rome. On his way he suffers his army to 
plunder all the cities of Epirus. He enters 
Rome in triumph. Death of Perseus. Cn. 
Octavius and L. Anicius Jiave also the honour . 
of a triumph decreed them . • 202 

ARTICLE II. 

Sect. I. Attains comes to Romcto congratulate 
the Romuns upon their success in Macedonia. 
The deputies of the Rhodians present them- 
selves before the senate, and endeavour to ap- 

1 
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to be deposed, eor^cate fits fortunes, and^^ 
seize that island. The celebrated Cato is 
charged with this cotntnission . , >|:H 
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BOOK XX, , 
The historic ftfMexcmdfr^isSuccfssprfPfmfinucd 4S| 

ARTICLE J, 

Abrtdgement of the history of the Jewsfrem^ 
A7*istobulw, son of Hyrcarius, upho first asr 
sumed the title gf kingf to the reign qf 
Herod the Great, the Idumaean , t ib. 

Sect. jE. Reign of f4ristobulus the First, 
which lasted two years . ^ . 439 

Sect. II. Reign of Alexander Jafmeus^ which 
continttpd twenttfrseven years 4S^. 

S^. HI. Reign of Alexandra^ the wife qf 
Alexander JannneuSf which continued nine 
years. Ifyroanus her eldest ;(Qfi is high^ 
j/riest during that time ^ . 4SS 

Sect. IV. Reign of j^ri$tqbuliis IJ^ which 
continued six years . ^ . . 4A!3li 

Sect. V. Reign of Hyrcanu^ 11^ which corw 
tinued twenty four years . . . 449 

Sect. VI. Reign of ^ntigotms^ of otrfjf fTf^o 
years^ duratiqrf • f r i 45^ 

ARTICLE n, 

Abridgement of the ^tory of the Parthians^ 
from the establishviicnt of that etnpire to the 
Mf^ 9f Cfassus^ which i* r?^f4 fff ?«^|:6 4W 
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ARTICtE in. 

i .?«» 

Abridgement of the histoid of the kings of Cap-* 

pudociaf fronMhe foundation of that king^ 

dam to the time vih^ if hepame a province 

of the Roman empire" / . • . 497 
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piase iheir vytath. Afier long and warm ^ 
sottcitiOions, they succeed in being admitted 
into the alliance of the Roman people. Se^ 
verity exercised against the JStolians. All 
of them, in generaly who had favoured Pet'- 
sens, are cited to Rome, to answer for their 
conduct. A thousand Achmans carried fhi-^ 
ther: Polybius oHe qf the number. The se- 
nate banishes them into several towns of Italy. 
After seventeen years of banishment, they are 
sent back into their own country: when only 
three hundred of them remained . Si52 

SicT. IL Mean flattery qf Prusias, king 
qf Bithynia, in the senate. Eumenes, be^ 
come suspected by the Romans, is not suf- 
fered to enter Rome* Ariarathes, king of 
Cappadocia, dies, and is succeeded by a son 
of the same name. Death of Eumenes. 
Attains, his brother, succeeds him, as guar^ 
dian to his son then very young. War be- 
tween Attalus and Prusias. The latter 
having formed the design of putting his son 
Nicomedes to death, is killed by him. Em-- 
^assy of three celebrated Athenian philoso^ 
phers to Rome. Another from the people 
of Marseilles. Digression upon the city of 
Marseilles 4 270 

Sicr. in. Andriscus, who gave himself out 
for the son of Perseus, makes himself master , 
of Macedonia, and causes himself to be pro^ 
claimed king. The pnetor Jtn>entius attacks 
him, and is killed in the battle with part qf 
his army. Metellus, who succeeds him, re«* 
trieves that loss. The usurper is overthrown, 
taken, and sent to Rome. A second and 
third usurper are also dtfented S87 

SscT. IV. Troubles in Achaia; which de- 
clares war against the Lacedaemonians. 
Metellus sends deputies to Corinth to appease 
those troubles; they are ill used and insulted. 
Thebes and Ghalcfsjoin the Achaans. Msi^^ 
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icttfis, qfter having ineffectuallif exJidrted 
them to peace, gives them battle, and defeats 
them. The consul Mummius succeeds him^ 
arid after having gained a battle, takes Co^ 
rinth, sets it on fire, cmd entirely demolishes 
it. Greece is reduced into a Roman province. 
Various actions and death of Polybius. 
Triumphs of Metellus and Mummius 291 

Sect.V. Reflections upon the causes of the 
gfandeur, declension, and ruin of Greece 305 

ARTICLE III. 

Sect. L A chronological abridgement of the 
history of the kings of Egypt and Syria^ . 
who are mentioned in, the third article . 318 

Sect. IL Antiochus Eupator:^ at the age of nine 
years, succeeds his father Antiochus Epi-- 
phanes in the kingdom of Syria. Demetrius, 
wliQ had been long an hostage at Rome, de- 
mands in vain to return to Syria. Celebrated 
victories of Judas Maccab€dus against the 
generals of the king of Syria, and the king 
himself in person. Long differences betueen 
the two Ptolemies, brothers, and kings of 
Egypt, terminated at length by an happy 
' peace . , . • 328 

Sect. Ill: " Octavius, ambassador of the Ro^ 
mans in Syria, is killed there. Demetrius 
escapes from Rome, puts Eupator to death, 
ascends the throne of Syria, and assumes the 
surname of Soter. He makes war against 
the Jews. Repeated victories of Judas Mac* 
cabtBus ; death of that great m^m. J^eme- 
trius is ackfwwledged king by the Ronians. 
" He abandons himself to drunkenness and 
deJraudiery^ Alexander Bala forms a con- 
spiracy against, him. Demetrius is killed 
in a battle > Alexander espouses the daughter 
of Ptolemy Philomeior. Temple built by 
tlie Jem in Egypt. Demetrius, son of the 
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fort 
first of thatnamej^ sets up his chtim to the 

throne of S^fria. Alexander is destroyed. 

Ptolemy Philometor dies at the same time 340 

Sbct. IV. Physcon espouses Cleopatra, and 
ascends the throne of Egypt. Demetrius 
ill Syria abandons himself to all manner of 
excesses. Diodotus, sumamed Tryphon^ 
causes Untiochus^ the son of Alexander . 
Bala, to be proclaimed king of Syria; then^ 
kills Mm and takes his place. He seizes 
Jonathan by treachery^ and piUs him to 
death. Demetrius undertakes an expedition, 
against the Parthiaw, who take him pri- 
soner. Cleopatra his wife espouses Antio- 
chus Sidetes, brother of fiemetriusj. and 
places him upon the throne of Syria* Phys^ 
eon^ excessive follies and enormities* At'- 
tdlus Philometor succeeds Attains his uncle, 
whom he causes to be regretted, by Ms vices* 
He dies himself offer handng reigned five 
years, and by his vfill leaoes the Roman 
' people heirs to his dominions., Aristonict^s 
seizes them. He is overthrown, led in tri-- 
umph,\and put to death , • . 354 

Sect. V. Antiochus Sidles besfeges John 
Hyrcatms in Jerusalem^ That city swrren^ 
ders Inft capitulation. He makes war against 
the Parthians^. and p^ri^hes in ft. Phraates 
f^ng of the ParthianSf defeated in his turn 
by the Scythians. Phyfieon commits more 
horrid cruelties in Egypt. A general re^ 
volt obliges him to quit it. Cleopatra, his 
first, wtfc, is replaced upon the throne. She 
implores (Ud of Demetrius, and is soon re- 
duced to leave Egypt^, Physcon returns 
thither, and re^roscendsthe throne. ' By his 
meam Zebtncc detfiron^s Demetrius, who is 
soon ({fter killed. The kip^fdom is divided 
h^tTveen CleQpatrfl, the wife -of Demetrius, 
andZsbina.^The latter is defeated, and 
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ktUed. Anitdchiis&nfpusaMcends the throne 
of Syrian The famoUs Mithridales begins 
to reign in Pontus. Phj/scon's death 378 

BjteT. VI. Ptolemy LdthytM Succeeds Pbys- 
eon: War between Grj/pus and hts brother 
Antiackus of Ctffaicum^ fbr the kingdom of 
Syria. Hyrcanusfortifiee himself in Judaa. 
His death. Aristobulus succeeds him, and 
assumes the title of king. He is succeeded 
by Jltsander Janmtus. Cleopatra drives 
JLathyrus out of Egypt, and places Mex^ 
ander his youngest brother on tlie throne in 
Jits stead. War between that princess and^ 
her sons. Death of Grypus. Ptolemy 
Apion leases the kingdom of Cyrenaica to 
the Romans. Continuation of the wars in 
Syria ahd Egypt. The Syrians choose fl- 
granes king. JLathyrus is re-established 
upon the throne of Egypt. He dies. Alesi- 
ander his nephew succeeds him. Nico- 
medts king of Bithynia, makes the Roman 
people his heirs .... 393 

Slier. VH. Selene, sister of Lathyrus, eon-- 
ceives hopes of the crown of Egypt; she 
sends two of her sous to Rome for that pur^ 
'pose. The eldest, catted Antiochus, on his 
return passes through Sicily. Verres, pnetor 
of that island, takes from him a golden can-- 
(lelabrum, designed for the Cp/pitol. Antio^ 
chus, mrnamed Asiaticus, after having reign-- 
edfowr years over part of Syria, is dispose 
sesstd^ of part of his dominions by Pompey, 
who reSices Syria into a prvohtce of the Rod- 
man empire. Trot^es in Judtea and Egypt. 
The Alexandrians expel Alexander their 
king, and set Ptolemy Auiau an the throne 
in his stead. Alexander, at his death, 
makes the Roman people his heirs. In con^ 
sfijfuence, ^me ^yeats after they order 
Ptokff^hing of Cyprus, brother t^AiuleteSf 
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ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS. 



Sect. VIII. Fulvius the consvX subdues the JEtolians. 
The Spartans are cruelly treated hy their exiles. 
Mardius, the other consul, conquers the Asiatic 
Gauls. AntiochuSj in order to pay the tribute 
due to the Romans, plunders a temple in Elymais. 
That monarch is killed. Explication of DanieVs 
prophecy concerning Antiochus. 

'During the expedition of the Romans in Asia, A. M, 
some commotions had happened in Greece. Amynan- ^^^ ^p 
der, by the aid of the ^tolians, had re-established "jgg* * 
himself in his kingdom of Athaihania, after having 
driven out of his cities the Macedonian garrisons that ^ 

held them for king Philip. He deputed some ambas- 
sadors to the senate of Rome; and others into Asia to 
the two Scipios, who were then at Ephesus, after theil* 
sigqal victory over Antiochus, to excuse his having 

^ Ut. 1. xxxviii. n. 1—11. l*olyb. in Excerpt. Leg. c, 26— 28- 
¥0L. VII. B 
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^ployed the arms of the ^tolians against Philips 
and also to make his complaints of that prince. 

The ^tolians had likewise undertaken some enter* 
prises against Philip^ in which they had met with 
tolerable success : but when they heard of Antiochus's 
defeat> and found that the ambassadors they had sent 
to Rome were returning from thence, without being 
able to obtain any of their demands, and that Ful- 
vius the consul was actually marching against them, 
they were seized with real alarms. Finding it would 
be impossible for them to resist the Romans by force 
of arms, they again had recourse to intreaties; and, 
in order to enforce them, they engaged the Athenians 
and Rhodians to join their ambassadors to those 
whom they were going to send to Rome, in order 
to sue for peace. 

The consul being arrived in Greece, had, in c6n« 
junction with the Epirots, laid siege to Ambracia, 
in which the i^tolians had a strong garrison, who 
made a vigorous defence. However, being at last 
persuaded that it would be impossible for^them to 
hold out long against the Roman arms, they sent 
new ambassadors to the consul, investing them with 
full powers to conclude a treaty on any conditions. 
Those which were proposed to them being judged 
exceedingly severe, the ambassadors, notwithstand^ 
ing their full powers, desired that leave might be 
granted them to consult the assembly once more; 
but the members of it were displeased with them 
for it^ and therefore sent them back, with orders to 
terminate the affair. During this interval, the Athe- 
nian and Rhodian ambassadors, whom the senate 
had sent back to the consul, were. come to him, 
to whom Amynander had also repaired. The latter 
having great influence in the city of Ambracia, where 
he had spent many years during his banishment, pre- 
vailed with the inhabitants to surrender themselves 
at last to the consul. A peace was also granted to 
the iEtolians. The chief conditions of the treaty 
were as follow: they should first deliver up their 
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arms and horses to the Romans; should pay tht«, 
one thousand talents of silver (about an hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds) half to be paid down directly : 
should restore to both the Romans^ and their allies^ 
all the deserters and prisoners : should look upon> as 
their enemies and friends^ all those who were such to 
the Romans : and lastly, should give up forty hostages^ 
to be chosen by the consul. Their ambassadors being 
arrived in Rome, to procure the ratification of the 
treaty there, found the people highly exasperated 
against the ^tolians, as well on account of their past 
conduct, as the complaints made against them by 
Philip in the letters which he had written on that sul>- 
ject. At last, however, the senate were moved by 
their entreaties, and those of the ambassadors of Athens 
and Rhodes, who concurred in them, and therefore 
they ratified the treaty conformably to the conditions 
which the consul had prescribed. The i^tolians were 
permitted to pay in gold the sum imposed on them, 
in such a maimer, that every piece of gold should be 
estimated at the value of ten pieces of silver of the 
same weight, which shows the proportion between 
gold and silver at that time. 

^ Fulvius the oonsul, after he had terminated the 
war with the i£tolians> crossed into the island of Ce- 
phalenia, in 'order to subdue it. All the cities, at 
the iSrst summons, surrendered immediately. The 
inhabitaMs of Same only, after submitting to the 
conqueror, were sorry for what they had done, and 
accordingly shut their gates against the Romans, 
which obliged them to besiege it in form. Same 
made a very vigorous defence, insomuch that it was 
four months before the consul could take it. 

From thence he went to Peloponnesus, whither 
he was called by the people of ^Egium and Sparta, 
to decide the differences which interrupted their tran- 
quillity. 

The general assembly of the Achaeans had from 

^ Liv. L xxxviii. a. 2S^d0. 

b2 
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TftE flisTORt or 
. ^ne immemorial been held at.iEgium: But Philo-' 
•^* poemen, who was then in office, resolved to change 
that custom, and to cause the assembly to be held 
successively in all the cities which formed the Achaean 
league ; and that very year he summoned it to Argos. 
The consul would not oppose this motion; and 
though his inclination led him to favour the inhabi- 
tants of iEgium, because he thought their cause the 
most just ; yet, seeing that the other party would cer- 
tainly prevail, he withdrew from the assembly, with- 
out declaring his opinion. 

* But the affair relating to Sparta was still more 
intricate, and, at the same time, of greater impor- 
tance. Those who had been banished from that 
city by Nabis the tyrant, had fortified themselves in. 
towns and castles along the coast, and from thence 
infested the Spartans. The latter had attacked, in 
the night, one of those towns, called Las, and carried 
it, but were soon after driven out of it. This en- 
terprise alarmed the exiles, and obliged them to 
have recourse to the Achaeans. Philopoemen, who 
at that time was in office, secretly favoured the 
exiles: and endeavoured on all occasions to lessen 
the credit and authority of Sparta. On his motion^ 
a decree was enacted, the purport of which was, 
that Quintius and the Romans, having put the towns 
and castles of the sea-coast of Laconia under the 
protection of the Achasans, • and having forbidden 
the Lacedaemonians access to it ; and the latter hav- 
ing, however, attacked the town called Las, and 
killed some of the inhabitants ; the Achaean assem- 
bly demanded that the contrivers of that massacre 
should be delivered up to them ; and that other- 
wise they should be declared violators of the treaty. 
Ambassadors were deputed to give them notice of 
this decree. A demand, made in so haughty a tone, 
exceedingly exasperated the Lacedaemonians. They 
immediately put to death thirty of those who had 

•S«"^» 1» xxxviii. n. 30—34. 
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keld a correspondence with Philopcenien and the 
exiles; dissolved their alliance with the Achaeans; 
and sent ambassadors to Fulvitis the consul^ who was 
then, in Cephalenia, in order to put Sparta under the 
protection of the Romans^ and to in treat him to come 
and take possession of it. When the Achaeans re-» 
ceived advice of what had been transacted in Sparta, 
they unanimously declared war against that city, 
which began by some slight incursions bath by sea 
and land ; the season being too far advanced for un- 
dertaking any thing considerable. 

The consul, being arrived in Peloponnesus, hcJfrd 
both parties in a public assembly. The debates 
were exceedingly warm, and carried to a great height 
on both sides. Without coming to any determina- 
tion, he commanded them to lay down* their arms, 
and to send theh* respective ambassadors to Rome; 
and accordingly they repaired thither immediately, 
and were admitted to audience. The Achaean league 
was in great consideration at Rome, but, at the same 
time, the Romans were unwilling to disgust the La- 
cedaemonians entirely. The senate therefore returned 
an obscure and ambiguous answer (whichi has not 
come down to us) whereby the Achaeans might 
flatter themselves, that they were allowed full power 
to infest Sparta; and the Spartans, that such po\ver 
was very much limited and restrained. 

The Achaeans extended it as they thought proper. 
PhilojKBmen had been continued in his employment 
of first magistrate. . He marched the armjf^ to a 
sanall distance from Sparta without loss of time; 
and again demanded to have those persons surren- 
dered to hfm, who had concerted the enterprise 
against the town of Las ; declaring that they should 
not be condemned nor punished till after being heard. 
Upon this promise, those who had been expressly 
nominated set out, accompanied by several of the 
most illustrious citizens, w^ho looked upon their 
cause as their own, or rather as that of the public. 
Being arrived at the camp of the Achaeans, they 
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were greatly surprised to see the exiles at the head 
of the army. The latter, advancing out of the camp^ 
came to meet them with an insulting air, and began 
to overwhelm them with reproaches and invectives ; 
after this, the quarrel growing warmer, they fell 
upon them with great violence, and treated them 
very ignominiously. In vain did the Spartans im- 
plore both gods and men, and claimed the right of 
nations : the rabble of the Achasans, animated by 
the seditious cries of the exiles, joined with them^ 
notwithstanding the protection due to ambassadors^ 
and in spite of the prohibition of the supreime 
magisti^te. Seventeen were immediately stoned to 
death, and seventy-three rescued by the magistrate 
out of the hands of those furious wretches. It was 
not that he intended to pardon them ; but he would 
not have it said, that they had been put to death 
without being heard. The next day, they were 
brought before that enraged multitude, who, almost 
without so much as hearing them, condemned, and 
executed them all. 

The reader will naturally suppose, that so unjust, 
and cruel a treatment threw the Spartans into the 
deepest affliction, and filled them with alarms. The 
Achaeans imposed the same conditions on them, as 
thisy would have done on a city that had been taken 
by storm. They gave orders that the walls should 
be demolished; that all such mercenaries as the ty- 
rants had kept in their service, should leave Laconia ; 
that the slaves whom those tyrants had set at liberty 
(and there were a great number of them) should also 
be obliged to depart the country in a certain limited 
time, upon pain of being seized by the Acha&ans^ 
and sold or carried whithersoever they thought proper ; 
that the laws and institutions of Lycurgus should be 
annulled; and in fine, that the Spartans should be 
associated in the Achasan league, with whom they 
should thenceforth form but one body, and follow the 
9ame customs and usages. 

The Lacedaemonians were not much afflicted at 
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the domcHMiioi their walb; with which they began 
the exeaition of the oideiB prescribed them ; and 
indeed It was no great misfortune to them. * Sparta 
had long subsisted without any other walls or defence 
than the bravery of its citizens. ' Pausanias informs 
us^ that die walls of Sparta were begun to bef 
built in the time of the inroads of Demetrius, and 
afterwards of Pyrrhus; but that they had been com- 
pleted by Nabis. Livy relates aIso> that the tyrants, 
for their own security, had fortified with walls all 
such parts of the city as were most open and accesi^ 
sible. The demolition of these walls, therefore, was 
not a subject of mpch grief to the inhabitants of 
Sparta. But it was with inexpressible regret they 
saw the exiles, who h^d caused its destruction, re- 
turning into it, and who might justly be considered 
as its most cniel enemies. Sparta, enervated by this 
last blow, lost all its pristine vigour, and was for many 
years dependent on, and subjected to, the Achaeans. 
"l The most fatal circumstance with regard to Spart:^ 
was, the abolition of ^h^ laws of Lycurgus, which 
had continued in force seven hundred years; and had 
been the source of all its grandeur and glory. 

This cruel treatment of so renowMd a city as 
Sparei does Phi|opoemen no honour, but, on the 
contrary, seems to b^ a great blot in his reputation: 



* In Achi^ic. p* 41^. 

* Fuerat quoudam iine muro Sparta* Tjfranni ff^vper loci^ pa^ 
ifntibus planuque objecerant murum: alitor a loca 4* dificiUora 
aditu ttatiofiibtii armaiprum pro m^nimento objecti^ futabantur* 
Liv. L xxziv. n. 38. • 

Spartani turbcm^ qw^ temper anm$ np» mvrU defen^eiraMtf tiai^ 
contra responsa Jatorum Sf veterem m^orum gloriatXf armis d\ffis\^ 
nurorum prettidio inciudunt. Tantum eos de^cn^ravisse d wajo^ 
ribw, ut ckm mmltis iteuiu murua itrbi civium virttisfuerit, tunc 
ches $aitot «e fare nqn exiatmavetintf nisi intra muroB lajterent* 
JusTiv. 1. xiv. c. 5. 

t Justin iaforms us, tl^at Sparta vas fortified with wa^9, at 
the time that Cassander meditated th^ invasion of Greece. 

} Nulla res tanta erat damno, qudm dUciplina Ltfenrgi^ cui ytr 
septingentos annoa assueverant^ sublata. Lxr. 
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Plutarch, who jusdy ranks him among the greatest 
captains of Greecei does but just glance at this 
action, an4 says only a word or two of it. It must 
indeed be confessed, that the cause of the exiles was 
favourable in itself They bad Agesipolis at their 
head, to whom the kingdom of Sparta rightfully be- 
longed ; and they had been all expelled their country 
by the tyrants; but so open ^violation of the law 
of nations (to which Philopoemen g^ve at least occa-; 
sion, if he did not consent to it) cannot be excused 
in any manner. 

* It appears, ficom a fragment of Pplybius, that 
the Lacedaemonians made complaints at Rome 
against Philopcemen, as haying, by this action, 
equally unjust and cruel, defied thie power of the re-f 
public of Rome, ^nd insulted its m?yesty. It was a 
long time before they could obtain leave to be heard. 
At last^ Lepidus the consul wrote a letter to the 
A. M. Acha&an confederacy, to complain of the treatment 
3817. \vhich the Lacedaemonians had met with. However, 
''^iS? Philopoemen and the Achaeans sent an ambassador, 
Nicodemus of Elis, to Rome, to justify their con- 
duct. 

^ In the same campaign, 9nd almost at the same 
time ithat Fulvius the consul terminated the war 
with the iEtolians, Ms^nlius, the other consul, ter^ 
minated that with the ^Gauls. I have taken notice 
elsewhere of the inroad those nations had made into 
different countries of Europe and Asia, under Br^n- 
nus. The Gauls in question bad settled in that part 
of Asia Minor, called, from their, name, Gallo-Gfae- 
cia, or Galatia: and formed three bodies, three 
different states, the Tolistobogi, the Trocmi, and 
Tectosages. ' They had made themselves formidable 
(o all the nations round, and spread terror and alarms 
on all sides. The pretence made use of for declar-^ 
ing war against them, was, their having aided .An tio- 

« Polyb. m Legat. c. xxxvii. f Li v. 1. xxxviii. n. 12— 2r# 
folyb. in ExcerpU Legat; 29—35. * * ' * . 
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pfaus widi troops. Immediately after L. Scipio had 
resigned the command of his army to Manlius, the 
latter set out from Ephesus^ and marched against 
the Gauls. If Eumeniss had not been then at Rome, 
he would have been of great service to him in hia 
inarch ; however^ his brother Attalus supplied hia 
place, and was the consul's guide. I'he Gauls had 
acquired great reputation in every part of tbia 
country, which they had subdued by the power of 
their arms, and had not met with the least opposi? 
^on. Manlius judged that it would be necessary to 
harangue his forces on this occasion, before they 
engaged the enemy. " I am no ways surprised^ 
*' (says he) that the Gauls should have made theic 
f' name formidable, and spread the strongest terror 
" in the minds of nations, of so soft and effemir 
f' uate a cast as the Asiatics. Their tall stature, 
*' their fair, flowing hair, which descends to thei^ 
f^ waists; their enormous bucklers, th^ir long swoids: 
*^ Add to this, their songs, their cries, and bowlings, 
-' at the first onset; the dreadful clashing of their 

V arms and shields ; all this may, indeed, be dread- 
" ful to men not accustomed to them, but not to 
" you, Q Romans, whose victorious arms have so 
5' often ^iumphed over that nation. Besides, ex- 
" perience has taught you, that after the Gauls have ' 
" spent their first fire, an obstinate resistance blunts 
'^ the edge of their courage, as Veil as their bodily 
^' strength ; and that then, quite incapable of sup- 
" porting the heat of the sun, fatigue, dust, and 

V thirst, their arms fall from their hands, and they 
'' sink down quite tired and exhausted. . Do not 
" imagine these to be the ancient Gauls, inured to 

. " fatigues and dangers. The luxurious plenty of the 
'' country tHfey have invaded, the soft* temperature of 
f the air they breathe, the effeminacy and luxury of 
" the people among whotn they dwell, have entirely 
" enervated them. They now are no more than 
'' Phrygians, in Gallic armour; and the only cir- 
"l* cumstance I fear is, that you will not reap much 
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*^ honour by the defeat of enemies^ so unworthy of 
** disputing victory with Romans/' 

It was a general opinion with regard to the ancient 
Gauls^ that a sure way to conquer them, was, to let 
them exhaust their first fire, which was quickly ^ead-* 
ened by opposition ; and that when once this edge 
of their vivacity was blunted, they had lost all strength 
amd vigour: that their bodies were ev^i incapable 
of sustaining the slightest fetigues long, or of widi« 
standing the sun^beaxns, when they diuted with ever 
so little violence: that, as they were more than men 
in the beginning of an action, they were less than 
women at the conclusion of it. * GaUos prima 
tmpetu feroces esse, quu>8 susXinere satis H U 
GalUyium quidem etiam corpora ifUokraiaissima 
laboris atque iestHs Jluere; prifnaque eorum 
prtelia plus quam virorum, postrema minus quant 
feminarum esse. 

Those who are not acquainted with the genius 
and character of die modem French, entertain very 
near the same idea of them. However, the late trans- 
actions in Italy, and especially on the Rhine, must 
have undeceived them. However prepossessed I may 
be in favour of the Greeks and Romans, I question 
whether they ever discovered greater patience, reso- 
lution, and bravery, than the French di'd at the siege 
of Philipsburgh. I do not speak merely pf the 
generals and officers ; courage being natural to, 
and in a manner inherent in them : but even the 
common soldiers showed such an ardour, intrepidity, 
and greatness of soul, as amazed the generals. The 
sight of an hostile army, formidable by its numbers, 
and still more so by the fame and abilities of the 
prince who commanded it, served only to animate . 
them the more. During the whole course of this 
long and laborious' siege, in which they suffered so 
much by the fire of the besieged, and the heat of 
the sun ; by the violence of the rains and inun* 

< liv. 1. X. n. St. 
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dadons of the Rhine; they never, once breathed 
the least murmur or complaint. The^ were seen 
wading through great floods^ where they ytete up 
to the shoulders in water, carrying their clothes 
and arms over their heads, and afterwards march* 
ing, quite uncovered, on the outside of the trenches 
full of water, exposed to the whole fire of the 
enemy; and then advancing with intrepidity to 
the front of the attack, demanding, with the Ioud« 
est shouts, that the enemy should not be allowed 
capitulation of any Vind ; and appearing to dread no 
other circumstance, than their being denied the op- 
portunity of signalizing their courage and zeal stiJl 
more, by storming the city. What I now relate is 
universally known. The most noble sentiments of 
honour, bravery, and intrepidity, must necessarily 
have taken deep root in the minds of our country* 
men ; otherwise, they could not have burst forth at 
once so gloriously in a first campaign, after having 
been in a manner asleep during a twenty years' 
peace. 

The testimony which Lewis XV. thought it in- 
cumbent on him to give them, is so glorious to the 
nation, and even reflects so bright a lustre on the 
king, that I am persuaded none of my readers will 
be displeased to find it inserted here entire. If this 
digression is not allowable in a history like this, me- 
thinks it is pardonable, and even laudable in a true 
Frenchman, fired with zeal for his king and country. 

The King's Letter to the Marshal D'Asfeldt. 

" CeusiN, 

^* I am fully sensible of the important service 
you have done me in taking Philipsburgh. Nothing 
less than your courage and res^olution could have 
surmounted the obstacles to that enterprise, occa- 
sioned by the inundations of the Rhine. You have 
had the satisfaction to see your example inspire the 
officers and soldiers with the same sentiments. I 
caused an account to be sent me daily, of all the 
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transactions of that siege^ and always observed^ that 
the . ardour and patience of my troops increased in 
proportion to the difficulties that arose either from 
the swelling of the floods^ the presence of the enemy, 
or the fire of the place. Every kind of success may 
be expected from so valiant a nation : and I enjoin 
you to inform the general officers and others, and 
even the whole army, that I am highly satisfied with 
them. You need not doubt my having the same 
sentiments with regard to you; to assure you of 
which is the sole motive of this letter; and 
(Cousin) I beseech the Ahxiighty to have you in 
his holy keeping. 

Versailles, July 23, 1734.'* 

I now return to the history. After Manlius had 
cinded the speech repeated above, the army disco- 
vered by their shouts, how impatiently they desired 
to be led against the enemy ; and accordmgly the 
consul entered their territories. The Gauls did not 
once suspect that the Romans would invade them, 
as their country lay so remote from them, and there^ 
fore were not prepared to oppose them. But' not- 
withstanding this, they made a long and vigorous 
resistance. They laid wait for Manlius in defiles ; 
disputed the passes with him ; shut themselves up 
in their strongest fortresses, and retired to such emi- 
nences as they thought inaccessible. However, the 
consul, so far from being discouraged, followed, and 
forced them wherever he came. He attacked them 
separately, stormed their cities, and defeated them 
in several engagements. I shall not descend to par- 
ticulars, which were of little importance, and conse- 
quently would only tire the reader. The Gauls were 
obliged at last to submit, and to confine themselves 
within the limits prescribed them. 

By this victory, the Romans delivered the whole 
country from the perpetual terrors it was under from 
those Barbarians, who hithertb had done nothing but 
harass and plunder their neighbours. So happy a 
tranquillity was restored in this quarter, that the 
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etnpire of the Romans was established there front 
the river Halys to mount Taurus ; and ihe kings of 
Syria were for ever excluded from all Asia Minor. 
^ We are told that * Antiochus said, on this occasion^ 
that he was highly obliged to the Romans, for having 
freed him from the cares and troubles which the 
government of so vast an extent of country must ne- 
cessarily have brought upon him. 

* Fulvius, one of the consuls, returned to Rome, ^^ ^i^ 
in order to preside in the assembly. The consulate 38 16'. 
was given to M. Valerius Messala, and C. Livius Ant.J.C. 
Salinator. The instant the assembly broke up, Ful- ^^^* 
vius returned to his own province. Hinjself and 
Manlius his colleague were continued in the com- 

mand of the armies for a year, in quality of pro'- 
consuls. 

Manlius had repaired to Ephesus, to settle, with 
the ten commissioners who iiad been appointed by 
the senate, the most important articles of their com- 
mission. The treaty of peace with Antiochus was 
confirmed, as also that which Manlius had concluded 
with the Gauls. Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, 
had been sentenced to pay the Romans six hun- 
dred talents (six hundred thousand crowns) for 
having assisted Antiochus; however, half this sum 
was abated at the request of Eumenes, wlio was 
to marry his daughter. Manlius made a present to 
Bumenes, of all the elephants which Antiochus, 
according to the treaty, had delivered up to the 
Romans. He repass^ into Europe with his forces, 
after having admitted the deputies of the several 
cities to audience, and settled the chief difficul- 
ties among them. 

* Cic. Orat. pro Dejot n. 36. Val. Max. 1. iv. c. J. 
* Liv. 1. xxxviii. n. 35. 

• Antiochus magnus-^icere est solitus^ Benigne sibi d popvh 
Romano tue factum^ quod nitnis magnd procuratione llbcraius^ 
modkis regni tertninis utcrttur. Cic. 
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A. M. ^ Antiochus was very much puzzled how to raise 
3817. the sum he was to pay the Romans. He made a 
^"r«~ ^' progress through the eastern provinces, in order 
to levy the tribute which they owed him ;^ and left 
the regency of Syria, during his absence, to Seleucus 
his son, whom he had declared his presumptive, heir. 
Being arrived in the province of Elymais, he was 
informed that there -was a very considerable treasure 
in the temple of Jupiter Belus. This was a strong 
temptation to a prince who had Irttle regard for re- 
ligion, and was in extreme want of money. Accor- 
dingly, upon a false pretence that the inhabitants of 
that province' had rebelled against him, he entered 
the temple itt the dead of night, and carried off* all 
the riches which had been kept there very religiously 
during a long series of years. However, the people, 
exasperated by this sacrilege, rebelled against him, 
and murthered him with all his followers. *Aurelius 
Victor says, that he was killed by some of his own 
officers, whom he had beaten one day when he was 
heated with liquor. 

This prince was highly worthy of praise for his 
humanity, clemency, and liberality. A decree, which 
we are told he enacted, whereby he gave his subjects 
permission, and even commanded thenn not tp obey 
his ordinances, in case they should be found to inter- 
fere with the laws, shows that he had a high regard 
for justice. Till the age of fifty he had behaved, 
on all occasions, with such bravery, prudence, and 
application, as had given success to all his enterprises, 
and acquired him the title of the GrecU. But from 
that time his wisdom, as well as application, had 
declined very much, and his affairs in proportion. 
His conduct in the war against the Romans ; the 
. little advantage he reaped by, or rather his contempt 

^ Diod. in Excerpt, p. 298. Justin. I. xxxii. c. 2. Hieroq* In 
Dan. cap. xi. 
* Dc viris illust. cap. liv. 
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for, the wise counsels of Hannibal ; the ignominious 
peace he was obliged to accept : these circumstances 
sullied the glory of his former successes; and his 
deaths occasioned by a wicked and sacrilegious en- 
terprise^ threw an indelible blot upon his name and . 
memory. ' 

The prophecies of the eleventh chapter of Daniel> 
from the lOth to the 19th verse^ relate to the actions 
of this prince, and were fully accomplished. 

■ " But his sons (of the king of the north) shall 
be stirred up, and shall assemble a multitude of great 
forces: And (one (Antiochus the Great) shall cer- 
tainly come and overflow, and pass through : then 
shall he return and be stirred up even to his fortress." 
■ This king of the North was Seleucus Callinicus, 
who left behind^ him two sons, Seleucus Ceraunus 
and Antiochus, afterwards surnamed the Great. 
The former reigned but three years, and was suc- 
ceeded by Antiochus his brother. The latter after 
having pacified the troubles of his kingdom, made 
war against Ptolemy Philopator, king of the. South, 
that is of £gypt; dispossessed him of Coelosyria, 
which was delivered to him by Theodotus, governor 
of that province; defeated Ptolemy's generals in the 
narrow passes near Bery tus, and made himself master 
of part of Phoenicia. Ptolemy then endeavoured to 
amuse him by overtures of peace. The Hebrew is 
still more expressive. '' He (meaning Antiochus) 
shall come. He shall overflow the enemy's country. 
He shaU pms over mount Libanus. He shall halt, 
whilst overtures of peace are making him. He shall 
advance with ardour as far as the fortresses " that 
is, to the frontiers of Egypt. Ptolemy's victory is ^ 

clearly pointed out in the following verses. 

• ^^ And the king of the South shall be moved 
with choler, and shall come forth and fight'with him, 
even with the king of the North : and he shall set 
forth a greal multitude, but the multitude shall be 



■ Ver. 10. , » See ver. 8. • V«r. 11. 
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givfeii into liis Hand/" Ptolemy Philopator w^ mi 
indolent eflfeminate prince; It was necessary to c?^- 
cite and drag him, in a manner^ out of his lethargy^ 
in order to prevail with him to take up arms and reJ- 
pnlse the enemy, who Ivere preparing to march into 
his country : provocatus. At last he put himself at 
the head of his ti*oops { and by the valour and good 
coilduct of his generdls> obtained a signal victory over 
Antiochus at Raphia. 

' '' And when he hath taken away the mullitudc, 
his heart shall be lifted up, and he shall cast down 
many ten thousands ; but he shall not be strengthened 
by it." Antiochus lost upwards of ten thousand 
root, and three hundred horse, and four thousand of 
his men were taken prisoners. Philopator having 
inarched after his victory to Jerusalem^ was so au*» 
dacious as to attempt to enter the sanctuary, '^ his 
heart shall be lifted up ;" and being returned to his 
kingdom, he behaved with the utmost pride towards 
the Jews, and treated them vei*y cruelly. He might 
have dispossessed Antiochus of his dominions, had he 
taken a proper advantage of his glorious victory; but 
he contented himself with recovering Coelosyria and 
Phoenicia, and again plunged into his former exces- 
ses ; '^ but he shall not be strengthened by it." 

' *' For the king of the North shall return, and 
shall set forth a multitude greater than the Former, 
and shall certainly come (after certain years) with a 
great army, and with much riches." Antiochus^ 
after he had ended the war beyond the Euphrates^ 
raised a great army in those provinces. Finding, 
fourteen years after the conclusion of the first war, 
that Ptolemy Epiphanes, whd was then but five or 
six years of age,, had succeeded Philopator his fa- 
ther; he united with Philip king of Macedon, in 
order to deprive the infant king of his throne.. Hav- 
ing defeated Scopas at Panium, near the source of 
the river Jordan, he subjected the whole country 

9 Ver. 12. * Veu 15. 
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which Philopator had conquered^ by the victory he 
had gained at Raphia. 

' '' And in those times there shall many stand up 
against the king of the South/' This prophecy was 
fulfilled by the league between the kings of Mace- 
donia and Syria against the infant monarch of Egypt : 
by the conspiracy of Agathocles and Agathoclea for 
the regency: and by that of Scopas, to dispossess 
him of his crown and life. * '' Also the robbers of 
thy people shall exalt themselves to establish the 
vision, but they shall fall/' Several apostate Jews, 
to ingratiate themselves with the king of iSgypt, 
complied with every thing he required of them, even 
in opposition to the sacred ordinances of the law, 
by which means they were in great favour with him, 
but their influence was not long-lived; for when Ariti- 
ochus regained possession of Judea and Jerusalem, he 
either extirpated, or drove out of the country, all the 
partisans of Ptolemy. This subjection of the Jews to 
the sovereignty of the kings of Syria, prepared the 
way for the accomplishment of the prophecy, which 
denounced the calamities that Antiochus Epiphanes, 
son of Antiochus the Great, was to bring upon this 
people; which occasioned a great number of them 
to " fair* into apostacy. 

• ^' So the king of the North shall come, and cast 
up a mount, and take the most fenced cities, and 
the arms of the South shall not withstand, neither 
his chosen people, neither shall there be any strength 
to withstand. ^ But he that cometh against him^, 
shall do according to his own will, and none shall 
stand before him : And he shall stand in the glorious 
land which by his hand shall be consumed/' Anti- 
ochus; after having defeated the Egyptian army at 
Paneas, besieged and took, first Sidon, then Gaza, 
and afterwards all the cities of those provinces, not- 

' Ver. 14. 1 

, • The angel Gabriel here speaks toT Daniel. 
• Ver. 16* « Ver. l6. 
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wfthfitaiicling the ppposition made by the ohofien ' 
troops which the king of Egypt had sent against 
hiin. " He did according to his own will/' in 
Ccelosyria and Palestine^ and nothing was able to 
withstand him. Pursuing his conquests in Palestine^ 
he entered Judea, ** that glorious/' or, according to 
the Hebrew, " that desirable land/' He there esta- 
blished his authority; and strengthened it, by re- 
pulsing from the castle oP Jerusalem the garrison 
which Scopas had thrown into it. This garrison being 
so well defended, that Antiochus was obliged to send 
for all his troops in order to force it; and the siege 
continuing a long time, the country was ruined and 
*" consumed" by. the stay the army was obliged to 
make in it. 

• '' He shall also set his face to enter with the 
strength of his whole kingdom, and upright one* 
with him: thus shall he do, and he shall give him 
the daughter of women, corrupting her : But she 
shall not stand on his side, neither be for him/^ 
Antiochus, seeing that the Romans undertook the 
defence of young Ptolemy Epiphanesj, thought it 
would best suit his interest to lull the king asleep, 
by giving him his daughter in marriage, in order to 
" corrupt her,*' and excite her to betray her hus- 
band ; but he was not successful in his design ; for 
as soon as she was married to Ptolemy, she renounced 
her father's interests, and embraced those of her 
husband. It was on this account that we see her* 
joined with him in the embassy which \vas seiU from 
Eg)^pt to Rome, to congratulate the Romans on. the 
victor)' which AcUius had gained o^er her father at 
Therm opy lap. 

* '' After this he shall twn his face uitto the isles* 
and shall take many: But a iprince for his own be- 



•Vcr. 17. *Ver. 18. 

♦ Legati ah Ftolctncto Sf Cleopaitdf trgibtis Mgjfpiij^ratnhntes 
quod Maniits Acilius consul Antiochum rr^mn, Gmcue mjftilUfc^p 
t€H<nint, Liv. 1. xxxvii^ d. 3; 
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iialf shall cause the reproach offered by him [Antic- 
chus3 to cease; without his own reproach he shall 
cause it to turn upon him/' Antiochus^ having put 
an end to the war of Ccelosyria and Palestine^ sent 
his two 5ons> at the head of the land army to ^ardis^ 
whilst himself embarked on board the fleets and sailed 
to the ^gean sea> where he took several islands, and 
extended his empire exceedingly on that side. — 
However, " the prince" of the people, whom he had 
insulted by making this invasion, that is^ L. Scipio 
the Roman consul, ^' caused the reproach to turn 
upon him;" by defeating him at mount Sipylus and 
repulsing him from every part of Asia Minor. 

' " Then he shall turn his face towards the fort of 
his own land; but he shall stumble and fall, and 
not be found." Andochus, tifter his defeat, re- 
turned to Antioch, the capital of his kingdom, and 
the strongest fortress in it. He went soon after into 
the provinces of the East, in order to levy money to 
fsij the Romans; faut> having plundered the temple 
of £lymais> he there lost his life in a miserable 
vanncr. 

Such is the prophecy of Daniel relating to Antio- 
dius, which I have explained in most places, ac- 
cording to the riebrew text. I confess there may 
be some doubtful and obscure tenriSi which may be 
difficult to explain, and are variously interpreted by 
commentators; but is it possible for the substance of 
the prophecy to appear obscure and doubtful ? Can 
any reasonable man, who makes use of his under- 
standing, ascribe such a prediction, either to mere 
chance, or to the conjectures of human prudence 
and sagacity? Can any light, but that which proceeds 
from God himself, penetrate, in this manner, into 
the darkness of futurity, and point out the events 
of it in 80 exact and circumstantial a manner? Not 
to mention what i» here said concerning Egypt, 
Seleucus Callixxicus^ king of Syria^ leaves two chil« 
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dren behind him. The eldest reigns but three yeart, 
and does not perform any exploit worthy of being 
recorded; and, accordingly, the prophet does not 
take any notice of him. The youngest is Antiochus, 
surnamed the Great, from his great actions; and 
accordingly our prophet gives an abstract of the 
principal circumstances of his life, his most impor- 
.tant enterprises, and even the manner of his death. 
In it we «ce his expeditions into Coelosyria and Phoe- 
,nicia, several cities of which are besieged and taken 
♦ by that monarch; his entrance into Jerusalem, which 
is laid waste by the stay his troops make in it; his 
conquest of a great many islands ; the marriage of 
. Ws daughter with the king of Egypt, whijch does not 
answer the design he had in view; his overthrow by 
the Roman consul, his retreat to Antioch, and, lastly, 
his unfortunate end. These are, in a manner, the 
out-lines of Antiochus's picture, which can be made 
to resemble none but himself. Is it to be supposed 
that the prophet drew those features without design 
.and at random, in the picture he has left us of himP 
The facts, which denote the accomplishment of the 
prophecy, are all told by heathen authors, who lived 
many centuries after the prophet, and whose fidelity 
cannot be suspected. We must renounce, not only 
religion, but reason, to refuse to acknowledge, in 
such prophecies as these, the intervention of a Su- 
preme Being, to whom all ages are present, and who 
governs the world with absolute power. 
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Sect. IX. Seleucus Philopator succeeds to the throne 
of Antiochus his father. The first occurrences 
of the reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes in Egypt. — 
Various embassies sent to the Achaeans and Ro- 
mans. Complaints made against Philip. Com-- 
missioners are sent from Borne to inquire into 
those complaints ; and at the same time to take 
cognizance of the ill treatment of Sparta by the 
Achigans. Sequel of that affair. 

'Antiochus the Great dying, Seleucus Philo- A.M. 
pator, bis eldest son, whom he had left in Antioch a^^^J'q 
when he set out for the eastern provinces, succeeded ^^7] 
bim. But his reign was obscure and contemptible, 
occasioned by the misery to which the Romaiis had 
reduced that crown; and the exorbitsftit* sum (a 
thousand talents annually) he was obliged to pay, 
during all his reign, by virtue of the treaty of peace 
concluded between the king his father and that 
people. 

* Ptolemy Epiphanes at that time reigned in Egypt. 
Immediately upon his accession to the throne, he 
had sent an ambassador into Achaia, to renew the 
alliance which the king his father had formerly con- 
chided with the Achaeans. The latter accepted of 
this offer with joy ; and accordingly sent deputies to 
the king, Lycortas, father of Polybius the historian^ 
and two other ambassadors. The alliance being re- 
newedi Philopoemen, who was at that time in office, 
inviting Ptolemy's ambassador to a banquet, the con- 
versation turned upon that prince. In the praise 
wlHch the ambassador bestowed upon him, he expati- 
ated very niuch on his dexterity in the chace, his adr 
dress in ridimg, and his vigour and activity in the exer- . 
cise of his arms; and to give an example of what he 

> Appian. in Syr. p. I16. ♦ Polyb. in Leg. c. xxxvii. 

• About J50,OOOK 
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asserted, he declared, that this prince, in a party of 
huntings bad killed, on horseback, a wild bull with 
one stroke of his javelin. 

The same year that Antiochps died, Cleopatra his 
daughter^ queen of Egypt, had a sob, who reigned 
after Epiphanes his father, and was called Ptolemy 
Philometor. ^ The whole reabn expressed great joy 
upon the birth of this prince. Coelosyria and Par 
lestiae distinguished theqiselves above all the pror 
vinces, and the most cemsiderable persons of those 
countries went to Alexandria upon that occasion 
with the most splendid equipages. Josephus, of 
whom I have spoken elsewhere, who was receiver^ 
general of those provinces, being too old to take 
such a journey, sent his youngest son, Hyreanus, in 
his stead, who was a young man of abundance of 
wit, and very engaging manners. The king and 
queen gave him a very favourable reception^ and did 
him the honour of a place at their table. A buffoon, 
who used to divert the king with his jests, said to 
him; '\ Do but bdiold, sir, the quantity of boneq 
'^ before Hyreanus, and your Majesty may judge in 
*' what a manner bis father gnaws your prov^nc0s.'* 
Those woitls made the king hugh; and he asked 
Hyreanus how he came to have so great a number 
of b(mes before him. " Your majesty need not 
'' wonder at that, (replied he) for dogs eat both 
*^ flesh and bones, as you see the rest of the persons 
*' at your table have done (pointing to them ;) but 
r men are contented to eat the flesh, and leizve the 
^' bones like me.'- The mockers were mocked by 
that retort, and continued mute and confused. — • 
When the day for making the presents arrired, as 
Hyreanus had given out that he had only*five ta- 
lents to present, it was expected that he would be 
very ill received by the king, and people diterted 
themselves with the thoughts of it befoi^nd. Thq 

^ Joseph. Autiq. lib, xii. c. 4. 
^ About seven huadred and fifty pooods* 
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greatest presents made l^ the rest did not exceed 
* twenty talents. But Hyrcanus presented to the 
king an hundred boya^ well shaped and finely 
drestedf whonfhe had bought; each of them bring-* 
ing a talent as an offering; and to the queen as many 
girls in magnificent habits, eaob with a like present 
for that princess* The whole court was amnzed at 
such uncommon and surprising magnificence; and 
die king and queen dismissed Hyrcanus with the 
highest marks of their farour and esteem. 

^ Ptolemy, in the first year of his reign, g6vemed a. M. 
in so. aiuqpicious a manner, as gained him univ&^l 3820. 
approbation and applause: because he followed, in -Ant.JX. 
all thxnfp, the advice of Aristomenes, who was ano- 
ther father to him; but after\^lards the flattery of 
courtiers (that deadly poison to kings) prevailed over 
the wise counsels, of that able minister. That prince 
shunned him, and began to give into all the vices and 
failings' of his fiither. Not beii>g able to endure the 
liberty which Aristomenes frequently took of advising 
him to act more worthy of his high station, he dis* 
patched him by poisoB. I^Iaving thus got tid of a 
troublesome censor, whose sight alone was- importu- 
nafee> firom the tacit reproaches it seemed to make 
him, he abandoned himself entirely to his vicious in- 
clinations ; plunged into excesses and disorders of 
every kind ; followed no other guides in the admi- 
nistration of affairs, than his unbridled passions; and 
treated his subjects with the cruelty of a tyrant. 

The Egyptians, growing at last quite weary of the 
oppressions and injustice to which they were daily 
exposed, began to cabal together, and to fx)rm asso^ 
ciations against a king who oppressed them so griev- 
ously. Some persons of the highest quality having 
engaged hi this conspiracy, tbey bad already fbrmed 
designs for deposing him, and were upon the point 
of putting them in execution. 



e Diod. i^i Excerpt, p, Q94f. 
^ AbQut three thousand pounds. 
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^ To extricate himself from the difficulties in which 
he was now involved, he chose Polycrates for his 
prime minister, a man «f great bravery as well as 
abilities, and who had. the most consummate expe- 
rience in affairs both of peace- and war; for he had 
risen to the command of. the army under his father, 
and had served in that quality in the battle of Raphia, 
on which occasion he had contributed very much to 
the victory. He was afterwards governor of the 
island of Cyprus; and happening to be in Alexan^ 
• dria when Scopas's conspiracy was discovered, the 
expedients he employed on that occasion conduced 
' * very. much to the preservation of the state. 
A. !M. - Ptolemy, by the assistance of this able minister, 
3821. overcame the rebels. He obliged their, chiefs, who 
^iS3 "^^^ *^^ principal lords of the countr}'', to capitulate 
and submit on certain conditions. But, haying seized 
their persons, he violated his promise; and, after hav-- 
ing exercised various cruelties upon them, put them 
all to death. This perfidious conduct brought new 
troubles upon him, from which the abilities of 
Polycrates again extricated him. 

The Achaean league, at the time we are now 
speaking of, seems to have been very powerful, and 
in great consideration. We have seen that Ptolemy, 
a little after his accession to the throne, had been 
very solicitous to renew ^the ancient alliance with 
them. This he was also very desirous, of in the 
latter end of his reign; and accordingly offered that 
republic six thousand shields, and two hundred, ta- 
lents of brass. His offer was accepted, and, in con- 
sequence of it, Lycortas and two other Achaeans 
were deputed to him, to thank him for the presents, 
and to renew the alliance ; and these returned soon 
A. .M. ^^^^^ ^^^^ Ptolemy's ambassador, in order to ratify 
,iKi8. the treaty. * King Eumenes also sent an embassy 
Am. J. C. for the same purpose, and offered an hundred and 



16(1. 



^ Polyb. in Excerpt, p. J'13. 
Polyb. in Legat. c xli. p. 850*^852. 
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twenty\talents (about twenty-»one thousand pounds 
sterling) the interest of which was to be applied for 
the support of the members of the public council. 
Others came likewise from Seleucus, who, in the* . 
name of their sovereign, offered ten ships of war 
completely equipped ; and, at the same time, desired 
to have the aiicient alliance with that prince renewed. 
The ambassador, whom Philopcemen had sent to Rome 
to justify his conduct, was returned from thence, and 
desired to give an account of his commission. 

For these several reasons a great assembly was 
held. The first man that enter^ it was Nicodemus 
of Elea. He gave an account of what he had said in 
the senate of Rome, with regard to the afl^ir of Sparta, 
and the answer which had been made him. It 
ivas judged by the replies, that the senate, in reality, 
were not pleased with the subversion of the govern- 
ment of Sparta, with the demolition of the walls of 
that city, nor with the massacre of the Spartans ; but 
at the same time^ that they did -not annul any thing 
vrhich had been enacted. And as no person hap- 
pened to speak for or against the answers of the 
senate, no further mention \Vas made of it at that 
time. But the same ai&ir will be the subject of 
much debate in the sequel. 

The ambassadors of Eumenes were afterwards ad- 
mitted to audience. After having renewed the alli- 
ance which had been formerly made with Attalus, 
that king's father; and proposed, in Eumenes's 
name, the offer of an hundred and twenty talents ; 
they expatiated largely on the great friendship and 
tender regard which their sovereign had always 
shewed for the Achaeans. When they had ended 
what they had to say, Apollonius of Sicyon rose up; 
and observed, that the present which the king of 
Pergamus offered, considered in itself, was worthy 
of the Achaeans; but, iftegard was had to the end 
which Eumenes proposed to himself by it, and the 
advantage. he hoped to reap by his munificence, in 
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tfmt CBB»e, the repubKc couM not accept of this pre-* 
0ent without bringing upon itself everlasting infamy^ 
and being guilty of the greatest of prevarications. 
** For, in a word," continued he, *' as the law for-» 
** bids every individual, whettier of the people or of 
'' the magistrates, to receive any gift from a king^ 
'' upon any pretence whatsoever, the crime would be 
'' much greater, should the commonwealth, ccJlec* 
*^ tively, accept of Eumenes's offers. That with 
" regard to the in&my, it was self-evident; for," 
says ApoUonius, ^' what could reflect greater igno- 
'^ miny on a council, than to receive, annually, from 
'^ a king, money for its subsistence; and to assem-« 
^l ble,* in order to deliberate on public aflfairs, enlyi 
*^ as so many of his pensioners, and in a manner 
^^ rising from his table, after having swallowed the 
^' * bait that concealed the hook? But what dread* 
^ •* ful consequences might not be expected from sucb 
*' a custom, should it be established? Afterwards 
*' Prusias, excited by the example of Eumenes, would 
*^ also be liberal of his benefactions, and after him^^ 
'* Seleucus: that, as the interest of kings ^differed 
^' widely from those of republics, and as, in the lat- 
" ter, their most irapoitant deliberations generally 
'' related to their differences with crowned heads, one 
^^ of these two things would inevitably happen : either 
*' the Achaeans would transact all things to the advan^^ 
'' tage of those princes, and to the prejudice of their 
*' own country; or else they must behave with the 
^' blackest ingratitude towards their benefactors/' 
He concluded his speech with exhorting the Achaeans 
to refuse the present which was offered; and added, 
•' That it was their duty to be displeased with Eu- 
'^ menes, for attempting to bribe their fidelity by 
** such an offer." The whole assembly with diouts 

♦ Polybius, by this expression would deivote, that such a 
]peDsioii was a kind of Wait that covered a hook, that is, the de- 
flgB which Kumeiies had of making ail those who compoMd 
the council his dependents. JSiarawnFUKiTai mon! J^'Xio^ 
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lejected unanimously the proposal of the king ofPer^ 
gaumis^ ho^vever daaszUng the offer of so large a sum of 
moD^ might be. 

After thisi^ LycortaSj and the rest of the ambassar 
dors who had been sent to Ptolemy, were ca}Ie4 in; 
and the decree made by that prince for renevring tho 
alliance was read. Aristenes^ who presided in tho 
assembly^ baring a^ed what treaty the king of Egypt 
desired to renew (several having been concluded 
with Ptolemy trpon very different conditions) and no- 
body being able to answer that question^ the decisioii 
0f that affair was referred to another time. 

At last the ambassadon of Seleucus were admitted 
to audience. The Achaeus renewed the alliance 
which had been concluded with him: but it was not 
judged expedient to accept^ at that juncture^ of the 
ships he offered. 

Greece was &r from enjoying a calm at this time; A. tSi 
and complaints were carried^ from all quarters, to ^^J^f* 
Rome against Philip. The senate thereupon nomi- 
nated three commissioners, of whom Q. Cecilius was 
the chief, to go and take cognizance of those affairs 
upon the spot. 

'Philip still retained the strongest resentment 
against the Romans^ with' whom he believed he had 
just reason to be dissatisfied on many accounts; but 
particularly, because by the articles of peace, he had 
not been allowed the liberty of taking vengeance on 
such of his subjects as had abandoned him during 
the war The Romans, however, had endeavoured 
to console hinu by permitting him to invade Atha- 
mania, and Amynander the king of that country; 
by giving up to him some cities of Thessaly, ^ich 
the iEtolians had seized; by leaving him the pos^ 
session of Demetrias and all Magnesia; and by not 
opposing him in his attempts upon Thrace; all 
>rhich circumstances had somewhat appeased his 
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aiiger. He continually meditated^ however, to take, 
advantage of the repose which the peace afforded 
him, in order to prepare for war, whenever^ a proper 
opportunity should present itself. But the com- 
plaints that were made against him at Rome, having 
been listen4^d to there, revived all his former dis- 
gusts, 

The three commissioners being arrived at Tempe 
in Thessaly, an assembly was called there, to which 
came, on pne side, the ambassadors of the Thessa- 
lians, of the Perrhoebians and Athamanians; and, on 
the other, Philip king of Macedon, a circumstance 
that could ivpt but > greatly mortify the pride of so 
powerful a prince. The ambassadors explained their 
various complaints against Philip, with greater or 
less force, according to their different characters and 
abilities. Some, after excusing themselves for being 
• ; obliged to plead against him, in favour of their 
liberty, intreated him to act in regard to th^m 
• rather as a friend than a master, and to imitate the 
Romans in that particular, who endeavoured to win 
over their alliej? rather by friendship than fear. The 
rest of the ambassadors, with less reserve, and mo- 
deration, reproached him to his face, for his in- 
justice, oppression, and usurpation; assuring the 
commissioners, that in case they did not apply a 
speedy remedy, the triumphs they had obtained over 
Philip, and their restoration of liberty to the Grecians 
inhabiting the countries near Macedonia, would all . 
be rendered ineffectual : that this prince, * like a 
' fiery courser, would never be kept in and restrained 
without a very tight rein, and a sharp curb. Phi- 
lip, that he might assume the air of an accuser ra- 
ther than of one accused, inveighed heavily against 
those who had harangued on this occasion, and par- 
ticularly against th^ ThesSfilians. He said, that 



• Ut equum stcrnacem non parent em, f rents asperiorihus ca^t't- 
gandam €^€. Liv. 
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like *f" slaves, who being made free on a sudden, 
contrary to all expectations, break into the inost 
injurious exclamations against their masters and be- 
nefactow, so they abused, %vith the utmost inso- 
lence, the indulgence of the Romans; being in- 
capable, after enduring a long servitude, of making 
a prudent and moderate use of the liberty which had 
been granted them. The commissioners, after hear- 
ing the accusations and answers,* the circumstances 
of which I shall omit as little important, and making 
some particular regulations, did not judge proper at 
that time to pronounce definitively upon their re- 
spective demands. 

From thence they went to Thessalonica, to inquire 
into the affairs relating to the cities of Thrace; and 
the king, who was very much disgusted, followed 
them thither. Epmenes's ambassadors said to the 
commissioners, that if the Romans were resolved to 
restore the cities of ^nea and Maronea to their 
liberty, their sovereign was far from having a design 
to oppose it; but that, if they did not concern 
themselves in regard to the condition of the cities 
which had been conquered from Antiochus; in that 
<Jase> the service which Eumenes and Attains his 
father had done Rome seemed to require » that they 
should rather be given up to their master than to 
Philip, who had no manner ef right to them, but 
had usurped them by open force: that, besides; 
these cities had been given to Eumenes, by a decree 
of the ten comtnissioners whom the Romans had 
appointed to determine these differences. The Ma- 
roneans, who were afterwards heard, inveighed in the 
strongest terms against the injustice and oppression 
which Philip's garrison exercised in their city. 

t In^olenter ^ immodkt ahuti Thessalos indulgent id populi 
ftomani;' velut ex diutind'eiti nimis avid^ tneram hauritnies liber* 
tatem. Ita, nervorum modo, prater spem repente manumissorum^ 
Uuntiam vocU 8p lingua experirif Sf jactarc sese insectatione Sp 
CMviciis daminorufri. Liv. 
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ttete PhiUp ^iiv^ered himself in quite Aifteteni 
terms from what he had done befoie; and directing 
himself perscMoally to the Romansi declared^ that 
Jie had long perceived they were fully determined 
never to do him justice on any occasion. He made 
a long enumeration of the grievous injuries he pre- 
tendel to have received from them; the services he 
. had done the Romans on different occasions; and 
the seal with which he had always adhered to their 
interest^ so &r as to refuse three thousand ^ talent<%^ 
fifty ships of war completely equif^ed> and a great 
number of cities^ which Aiitiocluis offered him^ upon 
condition that he would conclude an alliance with 
him. That, notwithstanding- this, he had the mor- 
tification to see EumiOies preferred on all occasions, 
with whom it was too great a condescension to com- 
pare himself; and that the Romani, so far from en- 
larging his dominions, as he thought his ser\'ices 
merited, had even dispossessed him, as well of those 
cities to which he had a lawful claim, as of such as 
they had bestowed upon him. " You, O Romans," 
says he, concluding his speech, ^' are to consider 
" upon what terms you intend to have me be with 
" you. If you are determined to treat me as an 
*' enemy, and to urge me to extremities, in that 
'' case, you need only use me as you have hitherto 
" done: but, if you still revere in my person the 
^ title and quality of kii^, ally, and friend, spare 
'' me, I beseech you, tlie shame of being treated 
" any longer with so much indignity.*' 

The commissioners were moved with this speech 
of the king. For ibis reason, they thought it in- 
cumbent on them to leave the afiair in suspense, by 
making no decisive aiiswer; and acoordingly they 
declared, that if the cities in question had been 
given to Eumenes, by the decree of the te^ commis-v 
aionersy as he pretended they weneu in that case^ it 

-* Aboul 450,0001. sterlias. 
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im not in their power to reverse it: diat if Philip 
had acquired them by right of conquest, in was hit 
just that he should be sufiR^red to continue in pos- 
session of them: that if neither of these thingi!)^ 
dtouid be proved^ then the cognizance of this 
affiiir should be left to the judgment of the se- 
nate; and^ in the mean time^ the garrisons be drawn 
out of the cities^ each party retaining its pretensions 
as before. 

This regulation^ hf which Piiilip was commanded, 
provisionally, to withdraw his garrisons out of the 
respective cities, far from satisfying that prince, so 
entirely discontented and enraged him^ that the con* 
sequence would certainly have been an open war, if 
he had Uved long enough to prepare for it. 

' Tfate commissioners^ at their leaving Macedonia, 
went to Achaia* Aristenes, who was the chief sia^ 
gistrate, assembled immediately all the chiefs of the 
republic in Argos. Cecilius coming into this coun- 
cil, after having applauded the zesd of the AolueanSy 
and the wisdom of their government on all other 
occasions^ added, that he could not forbear telling 
diem, thai their injurious treatment of the Lacedae- 
monians had been very much censured at Rome ; and 
therefove be exhorted them to amend, as much as 
lay in their power, what had been done imprudently 
against them on that occasion. The silence of ArkK 
tenes, who did not reply a single word, showed that 
he was of the same cpinion with Cecilius, and that 
they acted in concert. Diophanes of Megalopolis, 
t man better skilled in war than politics, and who 
hated Phtloposmen, without minitioning the affair df 
Sparta, made other complaints against him. Upon 
this, Philopoemen, Lycoctas, and Ardion, began ta 
speak with the utmost vigour in defence of the re^ 
public. They showed, ^at the whole transaction at 
%arta had been conducted with prudence, anA 
t^vei^to the advantage of the Lacedosmonians: aadf 

•< P^lyb. in Leg. c. xli. p. S^a* 654. 
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that, no alteration could take place, without violating 
human laws, as well as the reverence due to the gods* 
When Cecilius quitted the assembly, the members of 
it, moved with PhiJopGpmen*s discourse, came to a re- 
solution, that nothing should be changed in what had 
been decreed, and that this answer Should be made 
the Roman ambassador. 

When it was told Cecilius, he desired. that the 

general assembly of the country might be convened. 

To this ' the magistrates replied, that he jnust first 

produce a letter from the senate of Rome, by which 

the Achaeans should be desired to meet. As Cecilius 

had no such letter, they told him plainly, that they 

would not assemble; which exasperated him to such 

a degree, that he left Achaia, and would not hear 

what the magistrates had to say. It was believed 

that this ambassador (and before him Marcus Ful- 

vius^ would not have delivered themselves with so 

much freedom, had they not been sure that Aristenes 

and Diophanes were in their interest. And, indeed^ 

they, wei'e accused of having invited those Romans 

into that country, purely out of hatred to Philopoe- 

men ; and accordingly were greatly suspected by the 

populace. 

A. M, Cecilius, at his return to Rome, acquainted the 

3.820. senate with whatever had been transacted by him in 

Ant; J.C. Greece. After this, the ambassadors of Macedonia 

and Peloponnesus were brought in. Those of Philip 

^nd Eumenes were introduced first, and then the 

exiles of iEnea and Maronea; who all repeated 

what they had before said in' the presence of 

Cecilius in Thessalonic^. The senate after hearing 

them, sent to Philip other ambassadors, of whom 

Appius Claudius was the principal, to examine 

on the spot whether he was withdrawn (as he had 

promised Cecilius) from the cities of Perrhoebia; 

to command him, at the same time, to evacuate 

JExie2i and Maronea; and. to draw off his troops 

^ PolyU in Legat* Ct xlii^ JLiv* !• x:^:ux« u. 33* 
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from all the castles^ territories^ and cities^ wliich h^ 
possessed on the sea coast of Thrace. 
' They next admitted to audience ApoUonidas, the 
ambassador whom the Achaeans had sent to justify 
their having refused to give an answer to Cecilius;. 
and to inform the senate of all that had been trans^ 
acted with regard to the Spartans^ who on their side 
had deputed to Rome Areus and Alcibiades, who 
both were of the number of the first exiles whom 
Philopoemen and the Achaeans had restored to their 
country. The circumstance which most exasperated 
the Achaeans was, to see that, notwithstanding the 
valuable and recent obligation conferred upon them>' 
they had, however, charged themselves with the odi-- 
ous commission of accusing those who had saved 
them so unexpectedly, and had procured them the in- 
valuable blessing of returning to their houses and fa* 
milies. ApoUonidas endeavoured to prove, that it 
would be impossible to settle the affiiirs of Sparta 
with greater prudence than PhilopcBmen and the rest 
of the Achaeans had done ; and they likewise excul- 
pated themselves, for having refused to call a general 
assembly. On the other side, Areus and Alcibiades 
represented, in the most affecting manner, the la- 
mentable condition fo which Sparta was reduced ; it9 
walls were demolished ; its * citizens dragged into 
Achaia^ and reduced to a state of captivity : the sa* 
ta-ed laws of Lycurgus, which had made it subsist 
during so long a series of years, and with so mucl^ 
glory, had been entirely abolished. 

The senate, after weighing and comparing the 
reasons on both sides, ordered the same amba^dord 
to inquire into this affair as had been noniinated to 
inspect those of Macedon ; and desired the Achasantf 
to convene their general assembly, whenever th< 

• By th*» decree of the Achaeans, it had been enacted, that 
such slaves as had been adopted among the citizcois of Sparta, 
should leave jfke city and all Laconia ; in default of which, the 
Acheans were empowered to seize and sell them as slaves, 
which had accordingly been exetuted. 

VOL. Til. B ' 
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Roman ambassadors should require it ; as the senate 
admitted them to audience in Rome; as often as they 
asked it. 

' When Philip was informed by his ambassadors, 
who had been sent back to him from Rome, that he 
must absolutely evacuate all the cities of Thrace ; 
in the highest degree of rage, to see his dominions 
- contracted on every side, he vented his fury on the 
inhabitants of Maronea. Onomastes, who was go- 
vernor of Thrace, employed Cassander, who was 
very well known in the city, to execute the barbarous 
command of the prince. Accordingly, in the dead 
of night, he led a body of Thracians into it, who 
fell with the utmost violence on the citizens, and 
cut a great number of them to pieces. Philip hav- 
ing thus wreaked his vengeance on those who were 
not of his faction, waited calmly for the commission- 
ers, being firmly persuaded that no one would dare 
to impeach him. 

Some time after, Appius arrives, who, upon being 
informed of the barbarous treatment which the Ma- 
roneans had met with, reproached the king of Mace- 
don, in the strongest terms, on that account. The 
latter resolutely asserted, that he had not been in 
any manner concerned in that massacre, but that it 
was wholly occasioned by an insurrection of the 
populace. " Some, ( says he ) declaring for Eumenes, 
" and others for me, a great quarrel arose, and they 
" butchered one another." He went so far as to 
challenge them to produce any person, who pre- 
tended to have any articles to lay to his charge. But 
Vho would have dared to impeach him ? His punish- 
ment had been immediate; and the aid he might 
have expected from the Romans was too far off. '* It 
is to no purpose," says Appius to him, '' for you to 
apologise for yourself; 1 know what things have 
been done, as well as the author of them." These 
words gave Philip the greatest anxiety. However, 

• 
* Polyb. in Legat. c. xliv^ Liv. 1. xxxix. m 34, 35. 
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matters were not carried farther at this first inter- 
view. 

But Appius, the next day, commanded him to 
send immediately Onomastes and Cassander to Rome 
to be examined by the senate on the affair in ques- 
tion, declaring, that there was no other way left for 
him to clear himself. Philip, upon receiving this 
order, changed colour^ wavered within himself, and 
hesitated a long vtime before he made answer. At 
last, be declared that he would send Cassander, whom 
the commissioners suspected to be the contriver of 
the massacre : but he was determined not to send 
Onomastes, who (he declared) so far from having 
been in Maronea at the time this bloody tragedy 
happened, was not even in the neighbourhood of it. 
The true reason of this conduct was, Philip was 
afraid lest Onomastes, in whom he reposed the ut- 
most confidence, and had never concealed any thing 
from, should betn^y him to the senate. As for Cas- 
sander, the instant the commissioners had left Mace- 
don, he put him on board a ship ; but, at the same 
time, sent some persons in his company, who poi- 
soned him in Epirus. 

After the departure of the commissioners, who 
were fully persuaded that Philip had contrived the 
massacre in Maronea, and wad upon the point of 
breaking with the Romans; the king of Macedon, 
reflecting in his own mind, and with his friends, 
that the hatred he bore the Romans, and the strong 
desire he had to wreak his vengeance on the people, 
must necessarily soon display itself; would have been 
very glad to take up arms immediately, and declare 
war against that people ; but, not being prepared, 
he conceived an expedient to gain time. He re- 
solved to send his son Demetrius to Rome, whom, as 
having been many years an hostage^ and having ac- 
quired great esteem in that city, he judged very well 
qualified either to defend him against the accusation^ 
with which he might be charged before the senate, or 
apologize for such faults as he really had cominitted. 

i>2 
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He accordingly made all the preparations necesr 
sary for this embassy, and nominated several friends 
to attend the prince his son on- that occasion. 

He, at the same time prpmised to succour the 
Byzantines; not that he was sincerely desirous of 
defending them, but because his bare advancing to 
aid that people, would strike terror into the petty 
princes of Thrace, in the neighbourhood of the 
Propontis, and would prevent their opposing the 
' resolution he had formed of engaging in a war against 
the Romans* And accordingly having defeated those 
petty sovereigns in a battle, and talcen their chief 
prisoner, he hereby put it out of their power to 
, annoy him, and returned into Macedon. 

" The arrival of the Roman commissioners was 
expected in Peloponnesus, who were commanded to 
go from Macedon into Achaia. Lycortas, in order 
that an answer might be ready for them, summoned 
a council, in which the affair of the Lacedemonians 
was examined.. He represented to the assembly, 
such things as they might fear from them; the 
Romans seeming to favour their interest much more 
than that of the Achaeans. He expatiated chiefly 
on the ingratitude of Areus and Alcibiades, who 
though they owed their return to the Acha^ans, had 
however been so base as to undertake the embassy 
against them to the senate, where they acted and 
spoke like professed enemies ; as if the Achasans had 
driven them from their country, when it was they 
who had restored them to it. Upon this, great 
shouts were heard in every part of the assembly, 
and the president was desired to bring the af&ir into 
immediate deliberation. Nothing prevailing but pas- 
sion and . a thiret of revenge, Areus and Alcibiaoes 
were condemned to die. 

The Roman commissioners arrived a few days 
cfter, and the council met at Clitor in Arcadia. 
This filled the Acha^ans with the utmost terror; for 

, ^ LiY. 1. xxxix. n. 35— 37, 
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seeing Areus and Alcibiadei^ whom they had just 
before condemned to die^ arrive with the commis* 
sioners^ they naturally supposed that the inquiry 
which was going to be made would be no vray fa- 
vourable to them. 

Appius then told them that the senate had been 
deeply affected with the complaints of the Lacedae- 
monians> and could not but disapprove of every 
thing which had been done with respect to them : 
the murther of those who, on the promise which 
Philopoemen had made them, had come to plead dieir 
cause ; the demolition of the walls of Sparta ; the 
abolition of the laws and institutions of Lycurgus, 
which had spread the fame of that city througlK)ut 
the world, and made it flourish for several ages. 

Lycortas, both as president of the council, and as 
being of the same opinion 'with Philopoemen, the au- 
thor of whatever had been transacted against Lacedae* 
monia, undertook to answer Appius. He showed firsts 
that as the Lacedaemonians had attacked the exiles, 
contrary to the tenor of the treaty, which expressly 
forbid them to make any attempt against the mari'- 
time cities ; these exiles, in the absence o{ the Ro- 
mans, could have recourse only to the Achaean league^ 
which could not be justly accused for having assisted 
them to the utmost of their power, in so urgent a 
necessity. That with regard to the massacre whidi 
Appius laid to their charge, they ought not to be 
accused for it, but the exiles, who were then headed 
by Areus and Alcibiades; and who, by their own 
immediate impulse, and without being authorized 
by the Achaeans, had iallen with the utmost fury 
and violence on those whom they considered the 
authors of their banishment, and'to whom the rest 
of the calamities they had suffered were owing. 
^'However (added Lycortas) it is pretended that 
'^ we cannot but own that we were the cause of 
" the abolition of Lycurgus's laws, and the de- 
'' molition of the walls of Sparta. This, indeed^ 
^' is a neal fact; but then how cap this double 
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" objection be made to us at the same time ? The 
" walls in question were not built by Lycurgus, 
" but by tyrants, who erected them some few years 
'' ago, not for the security of the city but for 
'* their own safety, and to enable themselves to 
** abolish, with impunity, the discipline and regu- 
** lations so happily established by th^t wise legisla- 
^^ tor. Were it possible for him to rise now from 
^' the grave, he would be overjoyed to see those 
'^ walls destroyed, and say that he now recog- 
'^ nizes his native country and ancient Sparta. You 
*' should not, O citizens of Sparta, have waited for 
'* Philopoemen or the Achaeans; but ought your- 
" selves to have pulled down those walls with your 
'^ own hands, and destroyed even the slightest trace 
*' of tyranny. These were a kind of ignominious 
" scars of your slavery : and, after having main- 
'' tained your liberties and privileges during almost. 
'' eight hundred years ; and been for some time the 
" sovereigns of Greece, without the support and 
'^ assistance of walls ; they, within these hundred 
'^ years, have become the instruments of your sl^- 
^' very, and in a manner, your shackles and fetter?. 
*^ With respect to the ancient laws of Lycurgus, 
" they were;3uppressed by the tyrants ; and we have 
^' only substituted our own, by putting you upon a 
" level with us in all things." 

Addressing himself afterwards to Appius, " I can- 
" not forbear owning (says he) that the words I have 
. " hitherto spoken, were not as from one ally to 
" another; nor of a free nation, but as slaves who 
'* speak to their master. For, in fine, if the voice 
^' of the herald, who proclaimed us to be free in 
*' the front of the Grecian states, was not a vain 
'' and empty ceremony ; if the treaty concluded at 
'' that time be real and solid ; if you are desirous of 
'^ sincerely preserving an alliance and friendship with 
" us ; on what can that infinite disparity which you 
^ suppose to be between you Romans and us 
" Achaeans be groun4e4-^ I do not inquire into 
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" the treatment which Capua met with, after you 
" had taken that city : why then do you examine 

into our usage of the Lacedaemonians, after we 
** had eonquered them ? Some of them were killed: 
'^and^I will suppose that it was by us. ^ But did 
'' not you strike off the heads of several Campanian ' 
'' senators ? We levelled the walls of Sparta with 
*' the ground; but as for you, Romans, you not 
'' only dispossessed the Campanians of their walls, 
*' but of their city and lands. To this I know you 
" will reply, that the equality expressed in the trea- 
'' ties between the Romans and Acha;ans is merely 
'^ specious, and a bare form of words : that we really 
" have but a precarious and transmitted liberty, but 
" that the Romans are the primary source of autho* 
** rity and empire. Of this, Appius, I am but too 
" sensible. However, since we must submit to 
" this, I in treat you at least, how wide a difference 
" soever you may set between yourselves and us, 
" not to put your enemies and our own upon a 
" level with us, who are your allies ; especially, not 
'' to show them better treatment than you do to us, 
*' They require us, by forswearing ourselves, to dis- 
*' solve and annul all we have enacted by oath ; and 
'* to revoke that, which by being written in our 
'* records, and engraved on marble, in order to pre- 
" serv^e the remembrance of it for ever, is become 
" a sacred monument, which it is not lawful for us 
" to violate. We revere you, O Jlomans ; and if you 
" will have it so, we also fear you : but then we think 
" it glorious to have a gi*eater reyerence and fear for 
'' the immortal gods." 

The greatest part of the assembly applauded this 
speech, and all were unanimous in their opinion, 
that he had spoken like a true magistrate; it was 
therefore necessary for the Romans to act with vigour, 
or resolve to lose their authority, Appius, without 
descending to particulars, advised them, whilst they 
still enjoyed their freedom, and had not j-^c^ived 
ai^y oiders^ to mak^ a merit, with regard to the 
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Romans, of enacting of their own accord what 
might afterwards be enjoined them. They were 
grieved at these words ; but were instructed by them, 
not to persist obstinately in the refusal of what should 
be demanded. All they therefore desired was, that 
the Romans would decree whatever they pleased 
with regard to Sparta ; but not oblige the Achaeans 
to break their oath, by annulling their decree them- 
selves. As to the sentence that was just before 
passed against Areus and Alcibiades, it was immedi- 
ately repealed. 

' The Romans pronounced judgment the year 
following. The chief articles of the ordinance were, 
that those persons who had been condemned by the 
Achasans should be recalled and restored ; that all 
sentences relating to this affair should be repealed, 
and that Sparta should continue a member of the 
Achaean league. " Pausanias adds an article not 
taken notice of by Livy, that the walls which had 
been demolished should be rebuilt. Q. Marcius 
was appointed commissary to settle the affairs of 
Macedon, and those of Peloponnesus, where great 
feuds and disturbances subsisted, especially between 
the Achaeans on one side, and the Messenians and 
Lacedaemonians on the other. " They all had sent 
ambassadors to Rome: but it does not appear that 
the senate was in any great haste to put an end to 
their differences. The answer they made to the 
Lacedaemonians was, that the Romans were deter- 
mined not to trouble themselves . any further about 
their affairs. The Achaeans demanded aid- of "^ the 
Romans against the Messenians, pursuant to the 
treaty; or at least, not to suffer arms or provisions 
to be transported out of Italy, * to the lattfcr people. 
It was answered them, that when any cities broke 
their alliance with- the Achaeans, the senate did not 
think itself obliged to enter into those disputes; 
for that this would open a door to ruptures and 

. * Liv. 1. xxxviii, n^ 48. " In Achaic. p* 414. ■ PolyU ia 
l-cgat, c. li. 
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divisions^ and even, in some measure, give a sane*- 
don to them. 

In these proceedings appears the artful and jealons 
policy of the Romans, which tended solely to weaken 
Philip and the Achjeans, of whose power they were 
jealoiH ; and who covered their ambitious designs 
with the specious pretence of succouring the weak 
and opprescied. 



Sect. X. Philopcenien bcsiegCfS Messenc, He is 
iaken prisojier, and put to death by the Mease- 
nians. Messene surrendered to the Acheeans. 
The splendid funeral procession of Philojwrmen, 
ichose ashes are carried to Megalopolis. Sequel 
of the affair relating to the Spartan exiles. The 
death of Ptolemy EpiphaneSy who is succeeded 
by Philometor his son. 

•DiNOCRATES the Messenian, who had a particular a, m, 
enmity to Philopoemen, had drawn offMessene from 38*2i. 
the Achaean league; and was meditating how he Ant.J.C*.^ 
might best seize upon a considerable post, called * 

Corone, near that city. Philopoemen, then seventy 
years of age, and generalissimo of the Achaeans for 
the eighth time, was then sick. However, the instant 
the news of thi^ was brought him, he set out, not- 
withstanding his indisposition, made a forced march 
and advanced towards Messene with a small body 
of forces, consisting of the flower of the Megalo^ 
politan youth. Dinocrates, who had marched out 
against him, was soon put to flight: but Ave 
hundred troopers, who guarded^ the open country of 
Messene, happening to come up and re-Jnforce hin\ 
he faced about and routed Philopoemen. This ge- 
neral, who was solicitous of nothing but to save the 
gallant youths who had followed Him in this expedi- 

• I>iv. 1. xxxix. n. 48. IHiit. in PhUop. p. 366—368. Polyb. 
SftLegHt. c. lii. liii. 
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^ tion, performed the most extraordinary acts of bra- 
very ; but happening to fall from his horse, and re- 
ceiving a deep wound in his head^ he was taken pri- 
soner by the enemy, who carried him to Messene. 
Plutarch considers this ill fortune of Philopoemen, 
as the punishment for some rash and arrogant word$ 
that had escaped him upon his hearing a certaia 
general applauded: ^' Ought that man," says he, 
*' to be valued, who suffers himself to be taken 
alive by the enemy, whilst he has arms to defend 
himself?" 

* As soon as the news was bro^ight to Messene, 
that Philopoemen was taken prisoner, and on his way 
to that city^ the Messenians were in such transports 
of joy, that they all ran to the gates of the city ; 
not being able to persuade themselves of the truth 
of what they heard, till they saw him themselves, 
so greatly improbable did this relation appear to 
them. To satisfy the violent curiosity of the inha- 
bitants, many of whom had not yet been able to get 
a sight of him, they were forced to show the illus- 
trious prisoner on the theatre, where multitudes 
flocked to see him. When they beheld Philopoemen 
dragged along in chains, most of the spectators were 
so much moved to compassion, that the tears trickled 
from their eyes. There even was heard a murmur 
among the people, which resulted from, humanity 
and a very laudable gratitude : " That the Messenians 
'' ought to call to mind tlie great services done by 
•** Philopoemen, and his having preserved the liberty 
'^ of Achaia, by the defeat of Nabis the tyrant." 
But the magistrates did not suffer him to be long 
exhibited in this manner, lest the pity of the people 
should be attended with ill consequences. They 
therefore took him away on a sudden; and, after 
consulting together, caused him to be conveyed to 
a place called the trcasurtf. This was a subterra- 
neous dungeon, whither neither light nor air entered 
from without; and which had no doer to it, but 
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vas shut with a huge stone that was rolled over the 
entrance. In this dungeon they imprisoned Philopoe- 
men, and posted a guard round every part of it. 

As soon as it was night, and all the people were 
withdrawn, Dinocrates caused the stone to be rolled 
away, and the executioner to descend into the dun- 
geon with a dose of poison to Philopoemen, com- 
manding him not to stir till he had swallowed it. 
The moment the illustrious Megalopolitan perceived 
the first glimmerings of lights and saw the man ad- 
vance towards him, with a lamp in one hand and the 
bowl of poison in the other, he raised himself with the 
uunost difficulty (for he was very weak), sat down, 
and then taking the cup, he inquired of the execu- 
tioner, whether he could tell what was become of the 
young Megalopolitans his followers, and particularly 
of Lycortas.^ The executioner answering, that heheavl 
that almost all of them had saved themselves by flight; 
Philopoemen thanked him by a nod, and looking kind- 
ly on him, " You bring me,'* says he, " good news ; 
and I find we are not entirely unfortunate :" afier 
which, without breathing the least complaint, he swal- 
lowed the deadly dose, and laid himself again on hid 
cloak. The poison was very speedy in its effects ; for 
Philopoemen being extremely weak and feeble, he 
expired in a moment. 

When the news of his death spread among the 
Achaeans, all their cities were inexpressibly afflicted 
and dejected. Immediately all their young men 
who were of age to bear arm«, and all their magis- 
trates came to Megalopolis. Here a grand council 
being summoned, it was unanimously resolved not 
to delay a moment taking irengeance for so horrid. a 
deed ; and, accordingly, having elected on the spot 
Lycortas for their general, they advanced with the ut- 
most fury into Messenia, and filled every part of it 
vith blood and slaughf^r. The Messenians, having 
now no refuge left, and being unable to defend them- 
selves by force of arms, sent a deputation to the 
Achseans^ to desire that an end might be put to the 
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war^ and to beg pardon for their past faults. Ly- 
cortas^ moved at their intreaties^ did not think it 
adviseable to treat them as their furious and insolent 
revolt seemed to deserve. He told them, that there 
was no other way for them to expect a peace, than 
by delivering up the authors of the revolt, and of 
the death of Philopoeroen ; by submitting all their af- 
fairs to the disposal of the Achaeans, and receiving 
a garrison into their citadel. These conditions were 
accepted, and executed immediately. Dinocrates, 
to prevent the ignominy of dying by an executioner, 
laid violent hands on himself, in which he was imi- 
tated by all those who had advised the putting of 
Philopoemen to death. Lycortas caused those to be 
. delivered up who had advised the insulting of Phi- 
lopoemen. These were undoubtedly the persons 
who were stoned round his tomb, as we shall S€>on 
see. 

The funeral obsequies of Philopoemen were then 
solemnized. After the body had been consumed by 
the flames, his ashes collected, and deposited in 
an urn, the train set out for Megalopolis. This 
procession did not so much resemble a funeral as a 
triumph, or rather it was a mixture of both. First 
came the infantry, their brows adorned with crowns, 
and all shedding floods of tears. Th^n' followed the 
Messenian prisoners bound in chains : afterwards the 
general's son, young * Polybius, carrying the um 
adorned with ribbons and crowns, and accompanied 
by the noblest and most illustrious Achaeans. 
The urn was followed by all the cavalry, whose arms 
glittered magnificently, and whose horses were all 
richly caparisoned, who closed the march, and did 
not seem too much dejected at this mournful scene, 
nor too much elate from their victory. All the in- 
habitants of the neighbouring towns and vilbges 
flocked to meet the procession, as if they came in 

• This was Polybius the historian, who might then be about 
two and twenty. 
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honour of a victory obtained. All possible honours 
were done to Philopoemen at his interment^ and the 
Messenian captives were stoned round his sepulchre. 
The cities in general^ by decrees enacted for that • 
purpose, ordered the greatest honours to be paid 
bim, and erected many statues to him with magni^ 
ficent inscriptions. 

Several * years after; at the time that Corinth was 
burned and destroyed by Mummius the proconsul, 
a false accuser (a Roman) as I observed elsewhere, 
xkscd his utmost endeavours to get them broken to 
pieces ; prosecuted him criminally, as if alive ; charg- 
ing him with having been an enemy to the Romans, 
and of discovering a hatred for them on all occasions* 
The cause was heard in council before Mummius. 
The slanderer exhibited all his articles of impeach- 
ment, and produced his proofs. They were answered 
by Polybius, who refuted them with great solidity 
and eloquence. It is great pity so interesting a piece 
should have been lost. Neither Mummius, nor his 
council, would permit the monuments of that great 
man*s glory to be destroyed, though he had opposed, 
like a bulwark, the successes of the Romans : for the 
Romans of that age, says Plutarch, made the just and 
proper discrimination between virtue and interest ; 
they distinguished the glorious and honest from the 
profitable ; and were persuaded, that worthy persons 
ought to honour and revere the memory of men who 
st^nalised themselves by their virtue, though they had 
been their enemies. , . 

Livy tells us, that the Greek as well as Roman 
writers observe, that three illustrious men, Philopoe- 
men, Hannibal, and Scipio, happened to die in the 
same year, or thereabouts ; thus putting Philopoemen 
in parallel, and, as it were, upon a level, with the 
two most celebrated generals of the two most power^ 
ful nations in the world. I believe I have already 
given the reader a sufficient idea of his character, so 

• Thirty*sev«n years. 
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shall only repeat what I before observed, that Philo* 
poemen was called the last of the Greeks, as Brutus 
was said to be the last of the Romans. 

The Messenians, by their imprudent conduct, 
being reduced to the most deplorable condition, were, 
by the goodness and generosity of Lycortas and the 
Achaeans, restored to the league from which they had 
withdrawn themselves. Several other cities, which, 
from the example they set t!iem, had also renounced 
it, renewed their alliance with it. Such commonly 
is the happy effect which a seasonable act of cle- 
mency produces ; whereas a violent and excessive se- 
verity, that breathes nothing but blood and vengeance, 
often hurries people to despair; and so far from 
proving a remedy to evils, only enflames and exaspe- 
rates them the more. 

When news came to Rome, that the Achasans 
had happily terminated their war with the Messe- 
nians, the ambassadors were addressed in terms quite 
different from those which had been used to them 
before. The senate told them, that they had been 
particularly careful not to suffer either arms or pro- 
visions to be carried from Italy to Messene ; an answer 
which manifestly discovers the insincerity of the Ro- 
mans, and the little reganl they had to good faith in 
their transactions with other nations. They seemed, 
at first, desirous of giving the signal to all the cities 
engaged in the Achaean league, to take up arms; 
and now, they endeavoured to flatter the Achaeans 
into an opinion, that they had sought all opportuni- 
ties to serve them. 

It is manifest on this occasion, that the Roman 
senate consented to what had been transacted, be- 
cause it was not in their power to oppose it ; that 
they wanted to make a merit of this with regard to 
the Achaeans, who possessed almost the whole force 
of Peloponnesus ; that they were very cautious of 
giving the least umbrage to this league, at a time 
when they could place no dependance on Philip; 
vfhen the £toIians were disgusted; and when An- 
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tiochus^ by joining with that people, might engage 
in some enterprise which might have beea of ill con- 
sequence to the Romans. 

p I have related Hannibal's death in the history of 
the Carthaginians. After his retiring from Antio- 
chus's court, he fled to Pniftias king of Bithynia, 
who was then at war with Eumenes king of Perga- 
mas. Hannibal did that prince great service. Both^ 
sides prepared for a naval engagement, on which 
occasion^ Eumenes's fleet consisted of a much 
greater number of ships than that of Prusias. But 
Hannibal opposed stratagem to force. He had got 
together a great number of venomous serpents, and 
filled several earthen vessels with them. The instant 
the signal for battle was given, he commanded the 
officers a.d sailors to fall upon Eumenes's galley 
only (informing them at the same time of a sign by 
which they should distinguish it from the rest) ; and 
to annoy the enemy no otherwise than by throwing 
the earthen vessels into the rest of the gallies. At 
first this was only laughed at ; the sailors not imagin-- 
ing that these earthen vessels could be of the least 
service : but when the serpents were seen gliding 
over every part of the gallies, the soldiers and row- 
ers, now studious only of preser\'ing themselves from 
those venomous creatures, did not once think of the 
enemy. In the mean time, the royal galley was so 
warmly attacked, that it was very near being taken ; 
and it was with the utmost difficulty that the king 
made his escape. Prusias, by Hannibal's assistance, 
gained several victories by land. This prince being 
one day afraid to venture a battle, because the victims 
had not been propitious : " What," * says Hannibal, . 
'^ do you rely more upon the liver of a beast than 
upon the- advice and experience of Hannibal?" To 

' Liv. 1. xxxix. n. 51. Cor. Nep. in Annib. c. x— xii. Justin. 
1. xxxii. c. 4. 

* An tu, inquity vituUne caruncuU, qudm imperatori veterimavit 
crederef—^Umus hostidf jcclnori lango txperimmto t$statcan gloriam 
•Hum postponi, ^quo animo n(m tulit* Yal. Max. U iii. c. 7* 
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.prevent his falling into the hands of the Romans, v^h^ 
required Prusias to deliver him up, he took a dose of 
poison, which brought him to his end. 

** I before observed that the Romans, among many 
^',^n' Other articles, had decreed, that Sparta should be ad- 
Aiit.jVc. "^iited into the Achaean league. The ambassadors 
182. being returned and having reported the answer which 
^)ad be^n received from tlie senate, Lycortas assem- 
bled thdpeople at Sicyon,to deliberate whether Sparta 
should be admitted into the Achaean league. To in- 
cline the populace to this proposition, he represented 
that the Romans, to whose disposal that city had been 
abandoned, would no longer be burthened with it : 
that they had declared to the ambassadors, that they 
were no ways concerned in this aflfeir : That the Spar- 
tans who were engaged in the administration of 
public affairs, were very desirous of that union, which 
(he observed) could not fail of being attended with 
. great advantage to the Achaean league, as the first 
exiles, who had behaved with great ingratitude and 
impiety fowards them, would not be included in it ; 
but would be banished from the city, and other 
citizens substituted in their room. But Diophanes 
and some other persons undertook to defend the cause 
of the exiles. However, notwithstanding their oppo- 
sition, tl^e council decreed, that Sparta should be ad- 
mitted into the league, and accordingly it was so. With 
regard to the first exiles, those only were pardoned, 
who could not be convicted of engaging in any at- " 
tempt against the Achaean republic. 

When the affair %vas ended, ambassadors were ftent 
to Rome, in the name of all the parties concerned. 
The senate, after giving audience to those sent by 
Sparta and by the exiles, said nothing to the am- 
bassadors, which tended to show that they were 
disgusted at what had passed. With respect to 
those who had been lately sent into banishment^ 
the senate promised to write to the Achacaas, 



t Polvb. in Leg. c* litU 
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to obtain leave for them to rettiminto their native' 
country. Some days after, Bippus, the Achasan 
deputy, being arrival in Rome, was introduced into ' 
the senate; and »there gave an account of the man- 
lier in which the Messeni^s had been restored to 
their former state: and the senators wire not only 
satisfied with every thing he related to them, but 
treated him with abundant mafkn^of honour and 
amity. 

' The Lacedaemonian exiles- were no sooner re- A. M. 
turned from Rome into Peloponnesus, than they de- 3823. 
Hvered to the Achaeans the letters which the senate •'^**^*^'^* 
had sent by them, and by which they were^ desired 
to permit the exiles to settle again in their native 
country. It was answered, that the purport of those 
fetters should be considered at the return of the 
( Achaean ambassadors from Rome. Bippus aiVived 
i from thence a few days after, and declared that the 
senate had written in favour of the exiles, not so 
much out of affection for them, as to get rid of 
their importunities. The Achaeans hearing this, 
thought it requisite not to make any change in what 
had been decreed. 

• Hyperbates, having been re-elected general of a. M. 
the Achaeans, again debated in the council, whethef 38^4. 
toy notice should be taken of the letters which the ^^\^^* 
senate had written, concerning the re^stablishment ^ ' 
of the exiles who had been banished from Spartal 
Lycortas was of opinion, that the Achaeans ought 
to adhere to what had been decrepd. '• When the 
^ Romans,"' says he, " listen favourably to such 
^' complaints and intreaties oT unfortunate persons^ 
* as appear to them just and reasonable, they, iii 
'^ this, act a very just part. But when it is repre^ 
^ sented to them, that among the favours vnich 
^' are requested at their h^nds, some are nqt in thtii: 
^ power to bestow, and others would reflect didio^ 

' Polyb. in Leg. c. liv. 
* Polyb. io Leg. c. Ivili. 

vaL. va. B 
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" nour, and be very prejudicial to their allies?, on- 
" these occasions they do not use to persist obsti- 
'^ nately in their opinions^ or exact from such allies 
'^ an implicit obedience to their dommands. This 
'^ i:3 exactly our case at present. Let us inform the 
'^ Romans, that we cannot obey their orders without 
^' infringing th^ sjKred oaths we have taken, with- 
'' out violating the laws on which our league is, 
" founded; and then they will undoubtedly waive 

* **■ their resolutions, and confes>«, that it is with the 

• '^ greatest reason we refuse to obey tlieir commands/* 
Hyperbate.i aiKi Callicrates were of a contrary opi- 
nion. They were for haying implicit obedience paid 
to the Romans; and declared, that all laws, oaths,. 
and treaties, .ought to be sacrificed. to their will. lu 
this contrariety of opinions, it was resolved that a 
deputation should be sent to the senate, in order to 
represent the reasons given by Lycortas in council. 
Callicrates, Lysiades, and Aratus, were the ambas-: 

« SadortS, to whom instructions were given in confor- 
mity to what had been deliberated. 

When these . ambassadors were arrived at. Rome, 
Callicrates, being introduced into, the senate, acted 
/ in direct opposition to his instructions. Jle not 
only had the assurance to censure those who diifercd 
in opinion from, him, but took the liberty to tell the 
senate what they should do. " If the Greeks (says 
" be, directing himself to the senators) do not obey 
^' you; if they pay no regard either to the letters or 
^' orders, which you send them, you must blame 
" yourselves only for it. In all the states of Greece, 
" there are now two parties; one of which asserts, 
'' that all your orders ought to be pbeyed; and th^ 
" laws and treaties, in a word, that all things should 
*' pay homage to your will and pleasure; the other 
'' party pretends, that it is fitting that laws, treaties, 
/' and oathsj ought to take place of your will; and 
" are for ever exhorting the people to adhere invio- 
^' lably to them. Of these two parties, the last 
*' suits best with the genius and character of the 
6 
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" Achaeans^ and has the greatest influence over the 
" people. What is the consequence of this? Those 
*' who comply with your measures are detested by 
" the common people, whilst such as oppose your 
" decrees are honoured and applauded. Whereas, 
" if the senate* would show ever so little favour to 
*' such as espouse their interest cordially, the chief 
'' magistrates and officers of all the republics would 
" instantly declare for the Romans; and the people, 
'* intimidated by this, would soon follow their exam- 
" pie. But, whilst you shew an indifference on this 
" head, all the chiefs will certainly oppose you, as 
" the infallible means of acquiring the love and re- 
" spect of the people. And accordingly we see, that 
'' many people, whose only n\erit consists in their 
'* making the strongest opposition to your orders, and 
" a pretended zeal for the defence and preserva- 
'' tion of the laws of their country, have been raised 
^' to the most exalted employments in their state. In 
" case you do not much value whether the Greeks 
'' are, or are not, at your devotion, then indeed your 
" present conduct suits exactly your sentimente. 
" But if you would have them execute your orders, 
" and receive your letters with respect, reflect seri- 
" ously on this matter; otherwise be assured that 
'^ they will, on all occasions, declare against your 
*' commands. You may judge of the truth of this 
'^ from their present behaviour towards you. How 
" long is it since you commanded them, by your 
'* letters, to recal the Lacedaemonian exiles? Ne- 
" vertheless, so far from recalling them, they have 
" publiished a quite contrary decree, and have bound 
♦ themselves by oath never to re-instate them. 
'' This ought to be a lesson to you, and show how 
'' cautious you should be for the future." 

Callicrates, after making this speech, withdrew. 
The exiles then came in, told their business in few 
words, but in such as were well adapted to move 
Gompasidon, and then retired. 

E 3 
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A speech so well calculated to favour the interest 
of Rome,, as that of Callicrates, could not but be very 
agreeable to the senate. Thus it was that the Greeks 
began to throw themselves spontaneously into the 
arms of slavery: prostituted the liberty of which 
their ancestors had been so exceedingly jealous^ and 
paid a submission and homage to the Romans, which 
they had always refiused to the Great King of Persia. 
Some flatterers and ambitious traitors, regardless of 
every thing but their own interest, sold and sacrificed 
the independence and glory of Greece for ever; disr 
covered the weak side of republics with regard to 
their domestic afiairs; pointed out the methods by 
which they might be weakened, and at last crushed; 
and furnished themselves the chains in which they 
were to be bound. 

In consequence of this speech, it was soon con- 
cluded, that it would be proper to increase the power 
and credit of those who made it their business to de- 
fend the authority of the Romans, and to humble 
such as should presume to oppose it. Polybius ob- 
serves, that this was the first time that the fatal reso- 
solution was taken, to humble and depress those who, 
in their respective countries, had the most noble way 
of thinking; and, on the contrary, to heap riches 
and honours on all such who, either right or wrong, 
shduld declare in favour of the Romans ; a resolution, 
which soon after increased the herd of flatterers in all 
republics, and very much lessewd the number of 
the true friends of liberty. From this period, the 
Romans made it one of the constant maxims of 
their policy, to oppress by all possible methods 
whoever ventured to oppase their ambitious projecte: 
This single maxim may serve as a key to the lateait 
prh>ciples and motives of the government of this re- 
public, and shew us what idea we. ought to entertain 
of the pretended equity and moderation tl^ey some- 
times display, but which d,oeH not long support it- 
self, and of which a just judgment cannot be formed 
but by the consequences. 

9 
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To conclude, the senate, in order to get the exiles 
restored to their country, did not write to the Achae- 
ans alone, but to the -Stolians, Epirots, Athenians, 
Boeotians, and Acarnanians, as if they intended to 
incense all Greece against the Achaeans. And, in 
their answer to the ambassador, they did not make 
the least mention of any one but Callicrates, whose 
example the senate recommended the magistrates of 
all other cities to follow. 

That deputy, after receiving this answer, returned 
in triumph, without reflecting that he was the cause ' 
of all the calamities which Greece, and particularly 
Achaia, were upon the point of experiencing. For 
hitherto, a sort of equality had been observed be- 
tween the Achaeans and Romans, which the latter 
thought fit to permit, out of gratitude for the con- 
siderable services the Achaeans had done them; and 
for the inviolable fidelity with which they had ad- 
hered to them, in the most perilous junctures, as in 
the wars against Philip and Antiochus. The mem- 
bers of this league distinguished themselves at that 
time in a most conspicuous maimer by their autho- 
rity, their forces, their zeal for liberty; and, above 
all, by the shining merit and exalted reputation of 
their commanders. But Callicrates's treason, for 
we may justly bestow that name upon it, gave it a 
deadly wound. The Romans, says Polybius, noble 
in their sentiments, and full of humanity, are moved 
at the complaints of the wretched, and think it 
their duty to afford their aid to all who fly to them 
for protection ; and this it was that inclined them to 
favour the cause of the Lacedaemonian exiles. But 
' if any one, on whose fidelity they may safely de- 
pend, suggests • to them the inconveniencies they 
would bring upon themselves, shoiild they grant 
certain favours, they generally return to a just way 
of thinking, arid correct, so far as lies in their 
power, what they may have done amiss. Here, on 
the contraiy, Callicrates studies nothing but how he, - 
may best work upon their passions by flattery. He 
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had been sent to Rome, to plead the cause of the 
Achaeans, and, by a criminal and unparalleled pre- 
varication, he declares against his clients ; and be- 
comes the advocate of their enemies, by whom he 
had suffered himself to be corrupted. At his return 
to Achaia, he spread so artfully the terror of the 
Roman name, and intimidated tlie people to such a 
degree, that he got himself elected captain-general. 
He was no sooner invested with this command, than 
he restored the exiles of Lacedaemonia and Messene 
to their country. 

Polybius, on this occasion, praises exceedingly the 
hun:>anity of the Romans, the tenderness with which 
they listen to the complaints of the unfortunate, and 
their readiness to atone for such unjust actions as they 
may have committed, when they are once made ac- 
quainted with them. I know not whether the ap- 
plauses he gives them will not admit of great abate- 
ment. The reader must call to mind that he wrote 
this in Rome, and under the eye of the Romans, after 
Greece had been reduced to a state of slavery. We 
are not to expect from an historian, in a stat^ of 
submission and dependence, so much veracity as 
he very possibly would have observed in a free 
state, and at a time when men were permitted to 
speak the truth; and we must not blindly believe 
every circumstance of this kind advanced by him; 
facts have more force, and speak in a clearer manner 
/ than he does. The Romans themselves did not 
scruple to commit injustice, whenever they had an 
opportunity of employing a foreign means for that 
purpose, which procured them the same advantage, 
, and served to conceal their unjust policy. 
A, M. * Eumenes, in the mean time, was engaged in \yar 
3822. against Pharnaces, king of Ponttis. The latter took 
Ant.J.C. sinope, a very strong city of Pontus, of which his 
* successors remained in possession ever afterwards. 
Several cities niade complaints against this at Rome. 

' Polyb. in Leg. c. Sl-^SS— 55— 59. 
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Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, who was UDited in 
interest with Eumenes, sent also ambassadors thither. 
The Romans several times employed' their mediation 
and authority to put an end to their differences; but 
Pharnaces was insincere on these occasion^* and 
always broke his engagements. Contrary to the 
faith of treaties, he took the field, and was opposed 
by the confederate kings. Several enterprises en- 
sued; and after some years had been spent in this 
manner, a peace was concluded. 

Never were more embassies sent than at the time A. M. 
we are now speaking of. Ambassadors were seen in ^^^^^ 
all places, either coming from the provinces to "*«q 
Rome, or going from Rome to the provinces; or 
from the allies and nations to one another. " The 
Achaeans deputed, in this quality (to Ptolemy Epi- 
phanes, king of Egypt) Lycortas, Polybius his son, 
and the young Aratus, to return that monarch thanks 
for the presents he had already bestowed on their 
republic, and the new offers he had made them. 
However, these ambassadors did not leave Achaia, be- 
cause when they were preparing to set out, advice 
came that Ptolemy was dead. 

* This prince, after having overcome the rebels 
within his kingdom, as has been already mentioned, 
resolved to attack Seleucus, king of Syria. When 
he began to form the plan for carrying on this war, 
one of his principal officers asked, by what methods 
he would raise money for the execution of it. He 
replied, that his friends were his treasure. The 
principal courtiers concluded from this answer, that, 
as he considered their purses as the only fund he had 
to carry on this war, they were upon the point of 
being ruined by it. To ^prevent therefore that con- 
sequence, which had. more weight with them than 
the allegiance they owed their sovereign, they caused 
him to be *poisoned. This monarch was thus dis- 
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patched in his twenty-ninth year, after he had sitten 
twenty-four years on the throne. Ptolemy Philo- 
metor, his son, who was but six years of age, suc- 
teeded him, and Cleopatra his mother ^as declared 
tegent 



CHAPTER II. 

Sbci. L Complaints made at Rome against Philip. 
Demetrius, his son, who was in that city, is sent 
to his father, accompanied hy some ambassadors. 
A secret conspiracy of Perseus against his bro- 
ther Demetrius with regard to the . succession 
to the throne. He accuses him before Philip. 
Speeches of both those Princes. Philip, upon a 
new impeachment, causes Demetrius to be put 
to death ; but afteinv(frds discovers his innocence 
and Pcrseus's guilt. Whilst Philip is meditatr 
ing to punish the latter, he dies, and Perseus 
succeeds him. 

^ T\x, ^-t ROM the spreading of a report among the states 
3821. . contiguous to Macedonia, that such as went to 
Ant J.C. Rome to fcom plain against Philip were heard there, 
^®^* and many of them very favourably ; i great number 
of cities, and even private persons made their com- 
• plaints in that city against a prince who was a very 
> " troublesome neighbour to them all, with the hopes, 

either of having the injuries redre^ised %vhich they 
pretended to have received ; or, at least, to console 
themselves in some measure for them, by being al- 
lowed the liberty to deplore them. King Eimiencs, 
among the r^st, to whom, by order of the Roman 
commissioners and senate, the fortresses in Thrace 
' were to be given up, sent ambassadors, at whose 

head was Athenaeus his brother, to inform the senate, 

' liv. l;xxxix. nl iS,^7m 
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that Philip did not withdraw his garrisons in Thra(»e 
as he had promised ; and lo complain of his sending 
succours into Bithynia' to . Pnisias^ who was then at 
var with Eumenes. 

Demetrius, the son of Philip, king of Macedon, 
^s at that time in Rome, whither, as has been al- 
ready mentioned, he had been sent by his father,, in 
order to watch over his interests in that city. It was 
properly his business to answer the several accusa- 
tions brought against his- father : btit the senate, 
imagining that this would be a, very rdifBcult task 
for so young a prince, who was not accustomed to 
speak in public ; to spare him that trouble, sent 
certain persons to him to inquire, whether the king 
bis father had not given him some memorials; and 
contented themselves with his reading them. Phi- 
lip therein justified himself to the best of his power, 
with respect to most of the articles which were ex- 
hibited against him ; but he especially showed great 
disgust at the decrees which the Roman commission- 
ers had enacted against him, and at the treatment 
he had met wi'th from them. The senate . saw 
plainly what all this tended to ; and, as the young 
prince endeavoured to apologize for certain particu- 
lars, and assured them, that every thing should be 
done agreeably to the will of the Romans, the senate 
replied, that his father PhiJip could not have done 
more wisely, nor what was more agreeable to them, 
than in sending his son Demetrius to make his ex- 
cuses. That, as to past transactions,- the senate 
might dissemble, forget, and bear with a greal many 
things ; that, as to the future, they relied pn the 
promise which Demetrius gave : that, although he 
was going to leave R^me, in order to return to 
Macedon, he left there (as the hostage of his inclina- 
tions) his own good heart and attachment for Rome, 
which he might retain inviolably, without infringing 
in any^ manner' the duty, he owed his. father ;.. that 
out of regvd to him, ambassadors should be sent to 
Macedon, to rectify, peaceably and without noise. 
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whatev^ might have been hitherto amiss : and that 
as to the rest, the senate was well pleased to let 
Philip know, that he was obliged to his son Deme- 
trius for the tenderness with which the Romans 
behaved towards him. These marks of distinction 
which the senate gave him with the view of exalting 
his credit in his father's court, only animated envy 
against him, and at length occasioned his destruc* 
tion. 

• The return of Demetrius to Macedon, and the 
arrival of the ambassadors^ produced different effects, 
according to the various dispositions of men's minds. 
The people, who extremely feared the consequences 
of a rupture with the Romans, and the war that 
was preparing, were highly pleased with Demetrius, 
from the hopes that he would be the mediator and 
author of a peace ; not to mention that they con- 
sidered him as the successor to the throne of Mace* 
don, after the demise of his father. For though he 
was the younger son, he had one great advantage over 
his brother, and that wias, his being bom of a mother, 
who was Philip s lawful wife ; whereas Perseus was 
the son of a concubine, and even reputed supposi- 
titious. Besides, it was not doubted but that the 
Romans would place Demetrius on his father's 
' throne, ^ Perseus not having any credit with them. 
And these were the common reports. 

On one side also, Perseus was greatly uneasy ; as 
he feared, that the advantage of being elder brother 
would be but a very feeble title against a brother 
superior to him in all other respects : and on the 
other, Philip, imagining that it would not be in his 
power to dispose of the throne as he pleased, beheld 
with a jealous eye, and dreaded the too great influ- 
ence of his younger son. It was also a great morti- 
ficatidn to him to see rising, in his life-time, and 
before his e\es, a kind of second court in the con- 
course of Macedonians who crowded about Deme- 

> Liv. 1. xxxix» 11* 53, 
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trius. The young prince himself did not take suffi- 
cient care to prevent or sooth the growing disaflfec- 
tion to his person. Instead of endeavouring to 
suppress envy, by gentleness, modesty, and com- 
plaisance, he only enflamed it, by a certain air of 

. haughtiness which he had brought with him from 
Rome, valuing himself upon the marks of distinction, 
with which he had been honoured in that city ; and 
not scrupling to declare, that the .deflate had granted 
him many things which they had refused his father. - 

Philip's discontent was still more inflamed on the 
arrival of the new ambassadors, to whom his soil 
paid his court more assiduously than to himself; 
and when he found he should be obliged to abandon 
Thrace, to withdraw his garrisons from that country, 
and to execute other things, either pursuant ^o the 
decrees of the first commissioners, or to the fresh 
orders he had received from Rome ; orders and 

. decrees with which he complied very much against 

. his wilt, and with the highest secret resentment ; but 
with which he was forced to comply, to prevent his 
being involved in a war for which he was not suffici- 
ently prepared. To remove all suspicion of his har- 
bouring the least design that way, he carried his arms 
into the very heart of Thrace, against people with 

• whom the Romans did not concern themselves in any 
manner. 

• However, his schemes were not unknown at 
Rome. Marcius, one of the commissioners, who 
had communicated the orders of the senate to Philip* 
wrote to Rome to inform them, that all the king's 
discourses, and the several steps he took, visibly 
threatened an approaching war. To make himself 
the more secure of the maritime cities, he forced all 

. the inhabitants with their families, to leave them ; 
settled them in * the most northern part of Mace- 
don ; and substituted in their places Thracians, and 

• Liv. 1. xl. n. 3—5. 
^ i£inatbiay called formerly Piconia. 
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Other barbarous nations, on whom he believed. he 
might more securely depend. These changes oc- 
, casioned a general murmur in every part of Mace- 
don; and all the provinces echoed viith the cries 
and complaints of poor, unhappy people, who were 
forced away from their houses, and their native 
place, to be confined in unknown countries. No- 
. thing was heard on all sides but imprecations and 
curses against, the king, who was the author of these 
innovations. 
A. M. , But Philip, so far from being moved at their grief, 
3822. ,grew more cruel from it. All things were suspected 
Ts^*^ y him, and gave him umbrage. He had put to 
^death a great number of persons, upon suspicion 
.that . they favoured the Romans. He thought his 
* own, life could not be safe, but by retaining their 
children in his own power, and he imprisoned them 
, under a strong guard, in order to have them all de* 
. stroyed one after another. Nothing could be more 
. horrid in itself than such a design; but the sad cata- 
. strpphe of one of the most powerful and most illustri- 
. ous families in Thessaly, made it still more execrable. 
He had put to death, many years before, Herodi- 
cus one of the principal persons of the country, and 
some time after, his two sons-in-law. Theoxefta 
and Archo, his two daughters, had continued widows, 
each of them having a son, both very young. The^ 
oxena, who was sought for in marriage by the 
richest and most powerful noblemen in Thessaly, 
preferred widowhood to the nuptial state ; but Archo 
married a nobleman of -Snea, called Poris, and. 
brought him several children, whom Archo, dying 
early, left infants. Theoxena^ that she might have 
an opportunity of bringing up her sister s children 
under her eye, married Poris; took the same care of, 
. them as she did of her own son ; and was as ^tender 
of them as if she had been their mother. When 
news was brought her of Philip's cruel edict, to 
taurther the children of those who had been put to 
death : plainly foreseeing thdt they woifld be given 
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up to the brutal fury of the king and his officers, sh^. 
formed a surprising resolution, .declaring that she 
would imbrue her hands in the blood of all her 
children, rather than suffer them to fall into the 
merciless power of Philip. Poris, whose soul was 
struck with horror at this design, told her, in order 
to divert her from it, that he would send all their 
children to Athens, to some friends, on whose fide- 
lity and humanity he could safely rely, and that he 
himself would convey them thither. Accordingly, 
they all set out from Thessalonica, in order to sail to 
tKe city of JEnez^ to assist at a solemn festivals 
which was solemnized annually in honour of iEneaS 
their founder. Having spent the whole day in festi- 
vity and rejoicing, about midnight, when every Body 
else was asleep, they embarked on board a galley 
which Poris had prepared for them, as if intending 
to return to Thessalonica, but, in reality, to go to 
Euboea ; when .unhappily a contrary wind prevented 
them from advancing forwards in spite of their ut- 
most efforts, and dro^ them back towards the coast. 
At day-break, the king's officers, who werfe posted 
to guard the port, having perceived them, imme- 
diately sent off ah armed sloop: commanding the 
captain of it, upon the severest penalties, not to 
return without the galley. . As it drew nearer, Pdris 
was neen every moment, either exhorting the ship^s 
company, in the strongest terms, to exert them- 
selves to the utmost in order to get forward; br 
lifting up his hands to heaven, and imploring the 
assistance of the gods. In the mean time, Theoxeria^ 
resuming her former resolution, and preserttjng tb 
her children the deadly dose she had prepared, an(d 
the daggers she had brought with her: "Death 
" ^says she) alone can free you from your miseries ; 
'' and here is what iviU procure you that last, saVl 
" refuge. ^Secure yourselves from the king's horrid 
*' cruelty by the method you like best. Go, my 
*' dear children, such of you as are more advanced 
'* in years, and take these poniards ; or, in case a 
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" slower kind of death may be more grateful, take 
" this poison." The enemy were now nearly close 
to them, and the mother was very urgent. They 
obeyed her commands, and all, having either swal- 
lowed the deadly draughts, or plunged the daggers 
in their bosoms, were thrown into the sea. Theoxena, 
after giving her husband a last sad embrace, leaped 
into the sea with him. Philip's officers then seiz- 
ed the galley, but did not find one person alive 
in it. 

The horror of this tragical event revived and in- 
flamed, to a prodigious degree, the hatred against 
Philip. He was publicly detested as a bloody ty- 
rant ; and people vented, in all places, both against 
him and his children, dreadful imprecations, which, 
says Livy, soon had their effect; the gods having 
abandoned him to a blind fury, which prompted him 
to wreak his vengeance against his own children. 

^ Perseus saw, with infinite pain and affliction, 
that the regard of the Macedonians for his brother 
Demetrius, and his credit and authority among the 
Romans, increased daily. Having now no hopes 
left of being able to ascend the throhe, but by cri- 
minal methods, he made them his only refuge. He 
began, by sounding the disposition of those who were 
in greatest favour with the king, and by addressing 
them in obscure and ambiguous words. At first, 
some seemed not to enter into his views, and rejected 
his proposals from believing that there was more to 
be hoped from Demetrius. But afterwards, observ- 
ing that the hatred of Philip for the Romans in- 
creased sensibly ; which Perseus endeavoured daily 
to inflame, and which Demetrius, on the contrary, 
opposed to the utmost, they changed their opinion. 
Judging naturally that the latter, whose youth and 
inexperience made him not sufficiently upon his 
guard against the artifices of his brother, would at 
last fall a victim to them ; they thought it their in-- 

^ Liv. 1, xl. u. 5—16. 
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terest to promote an event which would happen 
without their participation, and to go over immedi- 
ately to the strongest party. They accordingly did 
80, and devoted themselves entirely to Perseus. 

Having postponed the execution of their more 
remote designs, they were of opinion that for the 
present it would be proper for them to employ their 
utmost efforts to ' exasperate the king against the 
Romans, and to inspire him with thoughts of war, 
to which he was already very much inclined. At i 

the same time, to render Demetrius every day more 
suspected, they industriously, on all occasions, made 
the discourse turii in the king*s presence upon the 
Romans ; some expressing the utmost contempt for 
their laws and customs, others for their exploits ; 
some for the city of Rome, which, according to 
them, was void of ornaments and magnificent build- 
ings ; and others, even for such of the Romans, as 
were in highest estimation ; making them all pass in 
this manner in a kind of review. Demetrius, who 
did not perceive the scope and tendency of all these ' 
discourses^ never failed, out of zeal for the Romans^ 
and by way of contradiction to his brother to take 
lire on these occasions. Hence, without considering 
the ponsequences,. he grew suspected and odious to 
the king, and opened the way for the accusations and 
calumnies preparing against him. Accordingly his 
father did not communicate to him any of the de- 
ngns he continually meditated against Rome, and un* 
besomed himself only to Perseus. 

The ambassadors whom he had sent to the Bas* 
tamae, to desire aid from them, returned about the 
time we are now speaking of. They had brought 
with them several youths of quality, and even princes 
of the blood, one of whom promised his sister in 
marriage to one of Philip's sons. This new alliance 
with a powerful nation, very much exalted the king's 
courage. Perseus taking advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. " Of what use (says he) can all this be to 
'' us ? We have not so much to hope from foreign 
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'^ aids, aji to dread from domestic foes. We harbour- 
" in our bosoriis, I will not say a traitor, but at least 
" a jspy. The Romans, ever since he was an hostage 
" among them, have restored us his body; but as 
"^^ to his heart and inclinations, those he has left 
** with them. Almost all the Macedonians fix al- 
" ready their eyes on him ; and are persuaded, that 
'\ they shall never have any king, but him whom the 
'• Romans shall please to set over them." By such 
scpeeches, the old king s disgust was perpetually kept? 
up, who wa'i already but too much alienated from 
Demetrius. 

About this time the army was reviewed, in a fes- 
tival solemnized every year with religions pomji, the 
ceremonies whereof were as follow: * A bitch, say» 
Livy, is 'divided into two parts; being cut, long-ways, 
through the middle of the body, '^fter which half ia 
laid on each side of the road. The troops under 
Jkrms are made to march between the two parts of the 
victim thus divided. At the head of this march, the 
shining arms of all the kmgs of Macedon are carried, 
tracing them backwards to the most remote antiquity. 
The king, with the princes his children, appear 
afterward, followed by all the royal household, an<l 
the companies of guards. The march is closed by 
the multitude of the Macedonians. On the present 
occasion, the two princes walked on each side of 
the king; Perseus being thirty years of age, and 
Demetrius twenty-five; the one in the vigour, the 
other in the flower of his age; sons who might have 
formed their father's happiness, had his mind been 
rightly disposed and reasonable. 

The custom was, after the sacrifices which ac- 
companied this ceremony were over, to exhibit a 
kind of tournament, and to divide the army into 
two bodies, who fought with no other "arms than foils, 

* We find, iu Scripture, the like ceremony, iji wliich, in or- 
der for the concluding of a treaty, the tw© contracting parties 
pass betw'een the parts of the viciim divided* Jkk. xxxiv. IS* 
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and repifesented a balitlc. The two bodies of men 
were commandied by the two young princes. How-> 
ever, thiswafi not a mete mock battle; all thi men 
esertmg liiemselves with their blunted weapons^ 
with as Inaeb ardour as if they had been disputing 
for the throne. Several were wounded on both sides ; 
and ndhibg: but swonb were wanting to make it a real 
battle. The body commanlded by D^metrius^ hacf 
very much the saiperiority. Thi^ advantage gave 
great umbrage to f^er^eus. His friends, on the con- 
trary, rcjoical at it, judging that this would bte a Very 
firvoorable and natural opportunity (ot him to fotm 
an accusation against his brother. 

The two princes, on that day, gave a grand enter- 
tainment to the soldiers of (heir Respective parties. 
Perseus, whom his brother had invited to his ban- 
quet, refused to come. The joy was very great ort 
loch fiddes, and the guests drank itl proportion. 
Daring the entertainment, much discourse passed 
about the battle; and the guests intermixed their 
speedies widi jests and raillery (some of which- 
were very shatp) against those of the contrary party; 
Without sparing even the leader^. Perseus had sent 
a spy to observe all that should be said at his bro- 
tier*s banquet : but foiu* young persons, who came 
by accident out of the hall hiiving discovered this 
^y, gave him very rough treatment. Demetrius, 
who had not heard of what hkd happened, said to the 
company : '' Let us gp and- conclude our feast at my 
'^ brother's, to soften his pain (if he has any remain- 
'' ing) by an agreeable surprise, which will showthat^ 
* we act with frankness and sincerity ; and do nof 
** Wbour any malice against him.*' Immediately all 
cried that they would gb, those excepted, who were 
afraid that their ill treatment. of the spy would be 
revenged. But Demetrius forcing them thither also, 
they concealed swofds under their robes, in onler to 
defeitd themselves in casd there should be occasioit. 
When discord reigns jn families, it is impossible fot 
any Aing to be kept secret in them. A man,* run- 

VOL, VII. » 
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ning hastily before^ went to Perseus, and told him 
that Demetrius was coming, and had four men well 
armed in his train. He might easily have guessed 
the cause of it, as he knew that they were the pei^ 
sons who had abused his spy : Nevertheless^ to make 
this action >still more criminal, Perseus orders the 
door to be locked ; and then, from the window of an 
upper apartment which looked into the street, cried 
aloud to his servants not to open the door to wretches, 
who were come with arms in their hands to assassi* 
nate them. Demetrius, who was a little warm with 
wine, after having complained, in a loud and angry 
tone of voice, at being refused admittance, returned 
back, and again sat down to table ; still ignorant of 
the affair relating to Perseus's spy. 

The next day, as soon as Perseus could get an 
opportunity to approach his father, he entered his 
apartment with a very dejected air ; and continued 
some time in his presence, but at a little distance, 
without opening his mouth. Philip, being greatly 
surprised at his silence, asked what could be the 
cause of the concern wliich appeared in his counte- 
nance? " It is," answers Perseus, " by the merest 
'' good fortune in the world that you see me here 
'' ^ive. My brother now no longer lays secret 
" snares for me ; he came in the night to my house, 
'* at the head of a body of armed men, purposely 
*' to as^ssinate me. I had no other way left to 
" secure myself from his fury, but by shutting my 
'^ doors, and keeping the wall between him and 
'' me." Perseus perceiving, by his father's coun- 
tenance, that he was struck with astonishment and 
dread: "If you will condescend," says he, " to 
f' listen a moment to me, you shall be fully ac- 
'' quainted with the whole state of the affair." 
Philip answered, that he would willingly hear him j 
and immediately ordered Demetrius to be sent for. 
At the same time he sent for Lysimachus and Ono^ 
maates, to ask their advice on this occasion. These 
f?m'*ien, who were his intimate friends^ were far 
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advanced in ycai^. They had not concerned them-^ 
selves with the quarrel of the two princes^ and ap- 
peared very seldom at court. Philip, whilst he 
waited for their coming, walked several times up 
and down his apartment alone; revolving in his 
mind a variety of thoughts, his son Perseus standing 
all the time at a distance* When word was brought 
t'hilip that his two venerable friends were come^ 
he withdrew to an inner apartment with them, and 
as many of his life-guards : and permitted each of 
his sons to bring three persons, unarmed, along with 
him ; and having taken his seat, he spoke to them ag ^ 
follows: 

" Behold in me an unhappy father, forced to sit 
" as judge between my two sons, one the accuser, 
" and the other accused of the horrid guilt of fra- 
'' tricide ; reduced to the sad necessity of finding, 
" in one of them, either a criminal or a false ac- 
'' cuser. From certain rumours> which long since 
" reached my ears, and an unusual behaviour I ob- 
'' served between you (a behaviour no way suiting 
*' brothers) I indeed was afraid this storm would 
^' break over my head. And yet I hoped, from 
'' time to time, that your discontents and disgusts 
" would soften, and your suspicions vanish away<. 
'' I recollected, that contending kings and princes,' 
" laying down their arms^ had frequently contracted 
'' alliances and friendships ; and that private men had 
" suppressed their animosities. I flattered myself 
" that you would one day remember the endearing 
'^ name of brethren by which you are united ; those 
"^ tender years of infancy which you spent in sim- 
^' plicity and union ; in fine, the counsels of a fathqr 
" so often reueated; counsels, which, alas! Tarn 
'' afraid have oeen given to children deaf and indo- 
*' cile to my voice. How many times, after setting 
'^ before you examples of discord between brothers, 
" have 1 represented its fatal consequences, by 
" showing you, that th^ had thereby involved 
" themselves in inevitable, ruin ; and not only th^m« 

»2 
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*^ selves, but their children, families; and kingdoms? 
*^ Ort the- other side, 1 proposed good examples for 
^ your imitation : the strict unJon between the two 
" kings of latfedaenTonia, so advantageous during se- 
**■ veral centuri^ to themselves and theif country : 
'* in opi^Dsition to the divrsion and private interest 
" that changed the monarchic gftvernment into 
\*' tyranny, and proved the destrucrion of Sparta. By 
" what other method, than fey frtitemaJ concord, did 
*'* tfie t\vb brothers, Eumehes and Attaltis, from such 
*' weak begin ningH" as almost reflected dishonour ott 
** the reg^F dignity, rise to ar pitch of power equal 
'^ to mine, . to that of Antiochus, and of all tli^ 
'' king?? we know ?^ I even did not scruple to cite 
'' examples from tiie Romans, of which I myself 
*' had either been an eyt witness, or heard from 
'^ otiiers : As the two brothers, Titus and Lucius 
" Quintius, who both were engaged in ^var with me : 
^ the tsm Scipios, Publius and Lucius, who defeated 
** andf sitbjected Antiochus : their father and their 
'^ uncle, who having been inseparable during their 
^' Hves; were undivided in death* Neither the crimes 
'* of tiie one,* though attended with such fatal eon* 
^'' 'SecTiteilces ;' nor the Virtues of thie other, tiiotigh 
-"' crowded \vith such happy success, have been iblc 
^ to make Voii' abhor division and discord, and to in- 
^ jSpire you with gentlte and pacific sentiments. Both 
'' of you, hi rtty Ufe-tiitie, have turned your eyes and 
•^' guifty desire's upon my throne: You Will not 
'*'* suffer me ro live, till surviving one of you, I secure 
** my crown to the other by my death. The fond 
*' naiTte^ of father and brother arfe insupportablfe to 
'-'' botH. Your souls are st^artgerfe tb tendternfess and 
'^'^ Idve*. A refftles:^ desire of rdgning has banished all 
"*'^th*er sentiments front your breasts, and entirely 
i' engrbsse*; you. But dome, let me heof \vhat each 
*' of voii Tfiave to say. Pollute the ea^ of Vour 
'^ parent ^th real or feigned accusadof^a.' tSpen 
^* your crinirnaV rtfouthS ; jnOtUilly vint your slan- 
" der^"irntf*aftcrw^t*iif 'ariO'*ybur parricidal feinds 
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** on^ against the other. I am ready to«heEur,{ffl you 
*' Jhave to isav.; firmly 4etermmed to 9hut tny ears 
^' jeteroally from henceforth a^inst .the secnet whis- 
" pers mid acQusatina;^ of pother .a^inat hroither."' 
Philip having spoken ttbGse last worde^ Wth great emo- * 
tion and an *.ngry tone of voice, all w-ho were present 
Xitept^and continued ^ }oi)g ti^iein^fnoihrnfui/siience. 
At last, JPc^^us ^poke as foilows: *' I perocuve 
'' plainly^ that I ought to h?tve opened jay door in 
'* the dead of night; t^ have admitted Ae juvassins 
'' into ray houae^ and preseoited lay throat to their 
'' murtherous swords, Wkce guilt is never believed 
^' tUl it h^ been peq>et;ra^; and 9ince I> who was 
'' so iahumanly attack^, retcei^e (he Mneinjorioas 
^' rieproaches as the s^gressor. People haj^e but too 
^^ much rqasQU to .say that y^ia camsider Demetrius 
'' only a^.your true son; whilst I am looked .upon as 
^' a stranger, ^ning fronpi a eoikcubine, or evBu a 
*' suppositious ghild. For^ di^d your breast ^ow with ' 
'^ the tenderness w^ich a hXhfiF ou^t to have for :hi8 
'' childi you >vould not thiiU^ it just to inveigh so 
'^ bitterly against me (for /who^ life so «iany snares 
^ have been laid) bvvt ^ai^o^^ Jiim who jeofutrived 
'^ them; and y^^u would 99t ibii^k my life of so little 
^' /consequence^ as ito be cutifeli^ unmoved at the 
'' inp^minei>t dar^ger I hav^ ^^sscaped; aBd.\at that to 
^' which I.^hall be eicfto^^ ahwld .the guth of .my 
" enemies be sufiered 4o go iinpujEikhed. If i iitust 
*' 4ie without being suffered U> breathe my com- 
*^ plaints^ be it so; let me l^ave th^ ivarld'isi silence, 
*' and,.be contented with ibeseeobiog the gods in my 
expiring moments^ thi^t the crime whidk was be- 
gun in my person^ may ^nd in it, and adt extend 
" to y^Hir sacred life. But if J may be allowed to dp 
'' wiUi regard to you qn the present .occasion, what 
'^ nature suggests ,to dK)se, who seeing diemseives 
'^ attached ynawarea in solitude, implore the assist- 
'^ ance even of those i\'ho are strangers to them: If, 
" when I see swords dmwn .round me, in ondLer to 
" pierce my heart* J may be permitted to utner \ 
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^^ plaintive fta csupplicating voice; 1 conjure you by 
^' the tender, the dear name of father (for which 
'^ whether my brother or I have had the greatest reve^ , 
'' rence, you yourself have long known), to listen to 
'^ me at this time, as if, awaked suddenly from your 
^^ sleep by the tumult of what passed last night, 
'' chance had brought you at the instant of my dan-* 
^' ger, and in the midst of my complaints; and that 
■^ you had found Demetrius at my door, attended by 
^' persons in arms, What I should have told yoi* 
*' yesterday, in the greatest emotion, ^nd petrified 
'^ with fear, I say to you now. 

'^ Brother, for a long time we have not behaved 
" towards one another, like persons desirous of shari^ 
^' ing in parties of pleasure. You are fired with an 
'' insatiable thirut of reigning, but you find an in- 
^' vincible obstacle in my age, the law of nations, 
^' the ancient customs of Macedonia; and, a still 
" stronger circumstance, my father's will and plea* 
'' sure. It will be impossible for you ever to force 
^' these barriers, and to ascend the throne, but by 
'' imbruing your hands in my blood, To compass 
'" your horrid ends, you employ instruments of all 
'' kinds, and set every engine at work. Hitherto, 
"my vigilance, or my good fortune, has preserve^ 
" me fronx^^ your bloody hands. Yesterday, at th^ 
'' review, and the ceremony of the tournament which 
*' folbwied it, the battle, by your contrivance, ber 
'' came almost bloody and fatal; and, had I not 
*' suffered myself and my followers to be defeated, 
'' you would have sent me to the grave, From this 
''fight, which wa9 a combat between enemies, yoii 
'^ insidiously wanted (as if what had passed had 
*' been only the diversion of brothers) to allure 
'^ me to your feast. Can you suppose (royal fa- 
*' ther) that I should have met with unarmed guests 
'' there, since those very guests came to my palace, 
" completely armed, at so late an hour? Can you 
^' imagine that, favoured by the gloom, they would 
*^ not have attempted to plunge their daggers in my 
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" heart; since the same pensons in open day, and be- 
" fore your eyes, almost killed me with their Wooden 
" weapons ? How ! You, who are my professed enemy ; 
*' you, who are conscious that I have so much reason 
'' to complain of your conduct; you (I say) come to 
'^ me in the night, at an unseasonable hour, and at the 
*' head of a company of armed young men? I did not 
*' think it safe for me to go to your entertainment; 
*' and should I receive you in my house, at a time 
*' when, heated with the fumes of wine, you came^so 
'' well attended ? Had I then opened my door (royal 
*^ sir) you would be preparing to solemnize my fu- 
'' neral, at this very instant in which you vouchsafe 
'* to hear my complaints. I do not advance any 
" thing dubious, nor speak barely from conjecture. 
^' For can Demetrius deny that he came to my house, 
" attended by a band of young people, and that some 
" of them were armed ? I only desire to have those 
" whom I shall name sent for. I believe them ca- 
*' pable of any thing; but yet they cannot have the 
" assurance to deny the fact. Had I brought them 
" before you, after seizing them armed in my house, 
" you would befully convinced of their guilt: andsure- 
" ly their own confession ought to be nolessproof of it. 
^' You call down imprecations and curses upon 
'' impious sons who aspire to your throne: this 
'' (my father) you have great reason to do: but 
'' then I beseech you not to vent your imprecations 
'' blindly, and at random. Distinguish between the 
^' innocent and the guilty. Let him who meditated 
'' the barbarous design of murthering his brother, 
'' feel the dire effects of the anger of the gods, the 
'' avengers of paternal authority; but then let him, 
*' who by his brother's guilt was brought to the 
'' brink of destruction, find a secure asylum in his 
*' father's tendemens and justice. For where else 
" can I expect to find one: I, to whom neither the 
*' ceremony of the review, the solemnity of the tour- 
*' nament, my own house, the festival, nor the hours 
*^ of night allotted by the gods for repose to man. 
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^' c<i!W[ld afibrd the least security? If I go to die en- 
^- tert^iiinment to ivfakh my brotiier yiTites me^ I am a 
■' dead iD$in; and it vrill be equally fatal to n^€, if I 
^^ sAmt him into my house^ when he comes thidier 
. ^' at midnight Snares are laid for me wherever I 
f^ ftvead. Death lies in ambush for me wherever I 
V move; to what place Aan can I fly for security? 

'' I bav/e idefs^oted myself only to the gods, and to 
•^^ you, my royal father. I never made my coiwrt to 
'' tibue Eooaans, and cannot have recourse to them. — • 
f^ Thene is nothing they more earnestly wisli than 
'^ my ruin, because I aai iso much affected with their 
^* injustice to you; because I am tortured to the 
'^ wxxl^ and. fired wkh indignation, to see you dis- 
^^ possessed of &o many cities and dominions ; and, 
'' lately, of the maritime coast of Thrace. They 
'' cannot Batter themselves with the hopJes of ever 
^' makimg themselves masters of Macedonia as long 
'* as you or I ax® in being. They are sensible, that, 
*' should I die by my brother's g«i!t, or age bring- 
^^ you to the grave; or-the due course of nature be 
^ anticipated; that then the king and kingdom will 
*' be at tfieir disposal. 

'^ Had Ae Romans left you the possession of some 
^' city or territory, not in the kingdom of Macedon, 
*' I possibly might have had some opportunity of re- 
'' tiring to it. But I may be told that I shall find a 
^^ sufficiently powerful protection in the Macedonians ? 
*^ • You, yourself, royal father, saw yesterday, with what 
*' animosity and virulence the soldiers attacked me in 
^' the battle. What was wanting for my destruction 
^' but swords of steel? However, the arms they then 
" wanted, my brother's guests assumed in the nigh^« 
^' What shall I say of a great part of the principal 
'^ p^^ons of your court, who ground all their hopes 
*' on the Romans, and on him who is all-powerfiu 
'' with them ? They are not ashamed to prefer him 
'* not only to me, who am his elder brother ; but, i 
*' might almost say it, to you, who are our king and 
^' father. ;For they pretend it is to him you are 
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" obliged for the senate's remitting you some of 
*' those things "which they otherwise would have re- 
" quired: It ig he who now checks the Romans, 
'' and prevents their advancing^ in an hostile manner, 
" into ymu* kingdom: In fine, if they may be 
" believed, your old age has no other refuge, but the 
" protection which your young tson procures you. — 
" On his side arc the Romans, aiid all the cities which 
*' have been dismembered from your dominions, as 
''well as all such Macedopians, whose dependence, 
*' with regard to fortune, lies wlwUy in the Romans. 
" But with respect to myself, i look upon it as 
" glorious to hav« no other protector than my royal 
" father, and to place all my hopes in him alone. 

" What do you judge to be the aim and design of 
" the letter you lately received from Quintius, in 
*' which he declares expressly, that you acted pru- 
'' dently for your interest, in sending Demetrius to 
" Rome; and wherein he exhorts you to send him 
*' backx thither, accompanied by other ambassadors, 
^' and a greater train of Macedonian noblemen? 
" Quintius is now every thing wfth Demetrius. He 
" has no other guide but his counsels, or rather his 
" orders. Quite forgetting that you are his father, 
*' he seems to have substituted him in your place. — 
^' It is in Che city of Rome, and in his sight that he 
** formed the secret and clandestine designs wbidi 
'* will sQ(m break out into action. It is merely to 
" have the better opportunity of pmting them in 
** execution, that Quintius orders you to send along 
*' with Demetrius a greater number of the Mace- 
"^ donian nobUity. They set out from this country 
" with the most sincere attachment to your person and 
*' interest : but, won by the caresses which are lavi^ 
•• ed in that dty, they return from it entirely corrupt^ 
" and debauched by different sentiments. Deme- 
" trius is all in all with them : they even presume^ 
'\ in your life-time, to give him the title of king.--r- 
^' If I appear shocked at this conduct, I have the grief 
'■ to ^^e »ot ojily others, but yourself (my royal 
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'" father) charge me with the horrid design of aspir- 
'' ing to your throne. Should this accusation be 
" levelled at us both, I am conscious of my own in- 
*' nocence, and it cannot in any manner affect me. 
^' For whonv,in that case, should I dispossess, to seize 
*' upon what would be another's right; there is no 
" one but my father between me and the throne, and 
'' I beseech the gods that he may long continue so. 
" In case I should happen to survive him (and this I 
" would not wbh any longer than he shall think me 
" worthy of it) I shall succeed him in the kingdom, if 
" it be his good pleasure. HE may be accused of as- 
" piring to the throne, and of aspiring in the most un- 
" just and criminal manner, who is impatient to break 
'^ the order and overleap the bounds prescribed by 
" age, by nature, by the usages and customs of Ma- 
" cedonia, and by the law of nations. My elder 
*' brother, says Demetrius to himself, to whom the 
*' kingdom belongs both by the right of seniority, 
" and my fathers will, is an obstacle to my ambi- 
*' tious views. — ^What then must be done? — ^I must 
*' dispatch him. — ^I shall not be the first vrtio has 
*' waded through a brother's blood to the throne. — 
'' My father in years, and without support, wiU be 
*' too much afraid for his own life to meditate re- 
*' venge for his son's death. The Romans will b* 
*' greatly pleased to see me on the throne ; they will 
*' approve my conduct, and be able to support me. 
. " I own (my father) these projects may aJl be de- 
" feated, but I am sure they arc not without founda- 
'^ tion. In a word, I reduce all to this: It is in your 
*' power to secure my life, by bringing to condign 
" punishment those who yesterday armed themselves 
'' to assass^inate me: but, should their guilt take 
*' effect, it will not be in your power to revenge my 
" death." 

As soon as Perseus bad ended his speech, all the 
company cast their eyes on Demetrius, to intimate 
that it was incumbent on him to answer immedi- 
ately. But that young prince, being quite oppres!$ed 
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wth sorrow, and overwhelmed in tears, seeming tin- 
able to speak, a long silence ensued. At last, being 
pressed to answer, he made his grief give way to ne- 
cessity, and spoke as follows : 

" Perseus, by accusing me in your presence, my 
" father, and by shedding fictitious tears to move 
*' you to compassion, has made you suspect mine, 
^' which, alas ! are but too sincere ; and by that 
^^ means deprived me of all the advantages the ac- 
'' cused generally have. Ever since my return from 
'' Rome, he has been day and night laying snares 
'' for me, in secret cabals with his creatures ; and 
'" yet he represents me to you, not only as laying 
" hidden ambuscades to destroy him, but attacking 
^' him by open violence, and an armed force. He 
*' endeavours to alarm you by the pretended dan- 
*^ gers which surround him, in hopes that you will 
'' put to death his innocent brother. He declares 
'* that he has no refuge, no ^ylum left, with design 
" to prevent my finding one in your clemency and 
'' justice. In 'the solitary and abandoned state to 
*'^ which I see myself reduced, quite friendless and 
*' unprotected, he strives to make me odious, by 
'* reproaching me with a foreign credit and support, 
" which are rather a prejudice than a service to me. 

" Observe, I beseech you, with wTiat insidious 
'' art he iias blended and confounded the transac- 
" tions of last night with every other circumstance 
*' of my life: and this in a double view, first to 
" raise ^ suspicion in you of my conduct in general 
" from this last action, the innocence of which 
" ^11 soon be evident ; and secondly, to support, 
" by this idle story of a nocturnal attack, his 
'^ equally idle accusation, of my harbouring criminal 
" views, hopes, and pretensions. At the same time 
*' he has endeavoured to show, that this accusation 
" was not premeditated or prepared ; but that it was 
f^ wholly the effect of the fear with which he was 
" seize:d, occasioned by last night's tumult. But, 
'* Peree^B, if I had attempted to betray my father 
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^ and -his kjnjgdom ; had I engaged in conspiraciop' 
'' with idle Romans^ and with ^e enemies of the 
'* st3te, you ought not to have waited for the oppor- 
•* tunity of the fictitious story of last night's transr 
** action^ but shquld have impeached me before this 
^* time of 8uch treason. If the diarge of treason 
'^ when separated from the other, was altogether irsir 
'^ probable^ and could serve to no other purpose but 
*' to prove bow much you envy me, and not to Jt\ir 
'^ dence my guilt; you oi^ight not to have mentioned 
^ it now^ but should hav^ postponed that charge to 
^' another timle; and have examined now this question 
*' only, wbetlier you laid snares fcfr me, or I for you. 
^' I nevertheless will endeavour^ as far as the confusion 
'^ into which this sudden and unforeseen accusation 
*' has thrown meywill permit, to separate and distin^ 
*^ guish what you have tbrown togetlier indiscriroi^ 
*' nately ; and to show whether you or myself ought 
'^ in justice to be acQised of dealing ti^eacherously 
" last night. 

" Peneus asserts^ that I harboured a design to 
^' assaasinate bim, in order that, by the death of my 
'^ elder brother^ to whom the crown appertains l^ 
'^ the rij^ht of nations, by the customs of Maco- 
" donia, and even, sis he pretends, by your deter* 
^'jnination; I, though the younger son, might sue- 
'' ceed to the throne. To what purpose therefone 
'^ is that other part of his speech, where he declares^ 
^' that I hav/C been particularly studious to ingratiale 
^' myself with the Eomans, and flattered mysdf with 
^^ the hopes of being able to ascend the throne by 
^' their assistance P For, if I thought the Romans 
^' were powerful enough to bestow the kingdom «f 
'^ Macedon on whomsoever they pleased; and if I 
" relied so much on my influence and authority with 
'* them, why should I commit, a fratricide of no 
'^ advantage to myself ; What ! should I have af- 
'* fected to surround my temples with a diadem, 
'' dyed with my brother's blood,, merely that I 
" might become odious and e^^cjrablie, even to those 
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with whom I hac! acqfuined isome influence (if 

* indeed I have any) by a protity either real 
•* or dissembled ? Unless yon can suppose that 
^ Quintius, whose counsel 1 am accused of follow- 

* ing (he, I say, who lives' in so delightful an union 
'with his brother) suggested! to' me the horrid 
'* design* of erabruing my hands inf my brother's 

* blood, Perseus haar summoned up sJl the ad- 
'^ vantages, by which (as he would itisinuate) I can 
" promise, myself a superiority over him, such as 
" the credit of the Romans, the suffrages of the 

* Macedonians, and the almost universal consent of 
" gods and men ; and yet he at the same time (as if 

* I was inferior to him in all respects), charges me 
" with having recourse to an expedient which non^ 
" but the blackest villains could employl Will you, 
" sir, have us judged upon this principle and rule, 
" that whichsoever of us two was apprehensive that 
^ the other would be judged more worthy of the 
^ diadem, shall be declared to have formed the 
'' design of murtherlng his brother ? 

*' But let us come to facts, and examine the order 
" and plan of the criminal enterprlzre with whic^i I 
" am charged. Perseus pretends to have been at- 
'* tacked in different mnilners, all which are however 
" included within the space of one day. I attempted 
" a^ he says to mtirther him in broad d^yrlight, in 
*' the battle which foUowed the sacred ceremony of 
" the review. 1 had determined to poison him at an 
'* entertainment to which I had invited him ; in fine, 
•* r resolved to attack him with open force, in the 
*' dead of night, attended by armed persons to z, 
^ Iwrty of pleasur<i at his ,house. 

/' YoU see, sir, the season I had chosen to cotamit 
*" this fratricide ; a toui^idraent, a banquet, a party 
** of pleasure. How venerable and sdlemn was this 
" day ! a day on which the army is reviewed, on 
•*' which the resplendent arms of all the Macedonian 
"" monarciis are carried in the front of the procession; 
'* on which it passes between the twd parts of the 

3 
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" sacred victim ; and on which wc have the bonous' 
'^ to march on each side of you, at the head of the 
" whole Macedonian people. What ! ^though puri- 
'' fied by this august sacrifice, from all faults I might 
" before have committed; having before my eyes the 
" sacred victim through which we passed, was my 
*' mind intent upon fratricides, poisone, and dag- 
" gers ! Defiled in such a manner by crimeis of the 
" most horrid nature, by what ceremonies, by what 
" victims, would it have been possible for me to 
/' purify myself ? 

" It is evident that my brother, hurried on by a 
" blind wish to calumniate and destroy me, in his 
'^ endeavour to make every thing suspected, and a 
" crime in me; betrays and contradicts himself For 
" (brother) had I formed the abominable design of 
" poisoning you at my table, what could be more ill- 
" judged than to exasperate you, and to put you 
*' upon your guard by an obstinate battle, in which 
" I should have discovered that I had designs of 
" violence against you; and by that means, have 
'* prevented your coming to an entertainment to 
" which I had invited you, and at which you accord- 
/' ingly refused to be present ? But surely, after such 
" a refusal, should I not have endeavoured to recon^ , 
" cile myself to you; and, as I had resolved to take 
'' you off by poison, ought I not to have sought an- 
'' other opportunity forgiving you the fatal draught? 
'^ Was it natural for me to change suddenly (in one. 
" day ) my barbarous design, and to attempt to a^ 
^' sassinate you, upon pretence of going to your 
^ house on a party of pleasure ? Could I reasonably 
*' flatter myself with the hopes (taking it for grant- 
" ed that the fear of your being murthered had made 
'^ you refuse to come to my entertainment) that thp 
,^ same fear would not induce you to refuse me ad- 
^' mittance into your house ? 

" I presume, sir, I may confess to you without 
'' blushing, that in a day of festivity and rejoicing, 
*' happening to be ki company with some young 
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'^ people of my own age, I drank more plentifiilly 
'■ that! usual. Inquire, I beseech you, how we 
" spent our time at' the feast, how full of muth we 
'^ were, how transported with thoughtless gaiety, 
" very much heightened by our, perhaps, too indis- 
'* creet joy, for the victory we had gained in the 
^' tournament. It is the sad condition of an unfore- 
'' seen accusation ; it is the danger in which I now 
" see myself involved, that have dispelled but too 
*" easily the fumes of wine, otherwise, a calm assas- 
•' sin, my eyes had still been closed in slumbers. 
" Had I formed a resolution to attack your house 
" with a view of murthering you, would it not have 
" been possible for me to abstain, for one day, from 
" immoderate drinking, and to keep my companions 
*' from the like excess ? 

" But, that it may not be thought that I alone 
** act with frankness and simplicity, let us hear my 
" brother, whose conduct is sincere and undisguised, 
" and who does not harbour the least suspicion. 
'^ All, says he, that I know, * and the only thing 
" I have to complain of, is, that they came armed 
" to my house, upon pretence of engaging in a 
*^ party of pleasure. Should I ask you how you 
'* came to know this, you will be forced to own, 
" either that my house was filled with spies sent by 
'' you, or else that my attendants had taken up arms 
'^ in so open a manlier^ that every one knew of it; 
'' What does my brother do ? That he may not seem 
" to have formerly watched all my motions ; nor at 
" this time to ground his accusation merely on sup- 
" positions, he beseeches you to enquire of thase 
'' whom he shall name, whether people did not come^ 
'' armed to his house ; in order that (as if this were 
'' a doubtful circurastarice). after thb inquiry into an 
" incident which they themselves own and confess, 
" they may be considered as legally convicted. But 
" is this the question ? Why do not you desire an 
" inquiry to be made whether they took up arras to 
*' assassinate you, and whether they did it with my 
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" Inowledgei and at my request ? For it ie Ars you 
" pretend ; and not what they themselves own pub- 
" Hcly, and which is Very manifest, that th^y took 
" up arms^ with no other view than to defend tbem- 
'^ selves. Whether they had or had not reason to 
" arm themselves, that they are to inform you* Do 
** not blend and confound my cause with theirs, for 
** they are quite distinct and separate. Only tell usf 
" whether we intended to attack you openly or by 
*^ surprise. If openly, why did We not all take up 
'^ arms > Why were those only armed who had in- 
" suited your spy ? In case it was to have been by 
" surprise, in what manner would the attack have* 
" been made? Would it have been at the end of 
" the feast in your house, and after I had left it with 
*' my company, would the four men in question* 
" have staid behind, to have fallen upon y6u whtti 
*^ asleep. How would it have been possible for 
" them, as they were strangers, in my service, to 
" conceal themselves in your house; and as they 
" could not but be very much suspected, havingf 
** been seen but a few hours* before engaged in the* 
^ quarrel ? Agiin, supposing they had foimd an* 
^ opportunity to murther you, in what manner 
*' could they have escaped ? Could four men armed, 
** have been able to make themselves mastei^ of 
" your hbuse ? 

'^ But to leave this nocturnal fiction, and to come 
*' to what really pains you, and which you have so* 
*' mifch at heart : For what reasoi> (methtnks I hear 
*' my brother say) wherefore (O Demetrhis) do th^ 
•' people taUt of making you king ? Why db some 
^ parsons think you more worthy than I, of suc- 
*^ ciffeding ottP father ? Why do you make my hopes 
^ dottbtful and uncertain, which were it not for you, 
" would have been established on the most sdid 
** foundation ? Such arc the reflections which l^er- 
^ sens revolves in his mind, though he does not ex- 
*' press himself in this manner: It is this that raitie'^; 
*^ bis enmity against me, and prompts him t^ ciiargc 
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" me with such horrid attempts: It is this tliat Alls 
'' the palace and *every part of .the kingdom^ with 
'' suspicions and accusations. If it does not become 
" me, Sir^ so much as to hope for the sceptre^ nor 
'' perhaps ever to think of contesting it^ because it is 
'' your will and pleasure that I should yield to my 
'' elder brother; it does not follow that I ought to 
*' make myself appear unworthy of it, either to* you 
'' ('my royal fatfier) or- to all the Macedonians: a 
" circumstance which nothing but my ill conduct 
'' could occasion. I can indeed, through modera- 
" tion, resign it to whom it belongs: but I cannot 
'' prevail with myself to renounce my virtue and 
'^ good name. 

*' You reproach me with the affection of the 
'^ Romans, and impute that to me for a crime which 
*' ought to be my glory. I did not desure to be 
'' sent to Rome, neither as an hostage at fiiBt, nor 
'' afterwards as ambassador: This, Sir, you yourself 
" vary well know. When- you ordered me to go 
'' thither, I obeyed your commands; and I believe 
'' my conduct and behaviour were such, as cannot 
'' reflect the least dishonour either on yourself your 
'^ crown, or the Macedonian nation. It is therefore 
'' yourself. Sir, who occasioned the friendship I have 
" contracted with the Romans. So long as you shall 
'' be at peace with them, so long our friendship will 
'' subsist: but the moment the trumpet sounds for 
'' war, though I have been an hostage among them, 
'' and exercised the functions of an ambassador in 
'' such a manner as periiaps has not been disadvan- 
*' tageous to my father; from that moment, I say^ 
" I shall declare myself their enemy. I do not de- 
" sire to reap any benefit on the present occasion^ 
" from the love which the Romans have for me; 
" all I entreat is, that it may not be of prejudice to 
'' me. It was not begun in war, nor is it designed 

* Instead oiindignus te paired Gronovius reada^ mdtgnmtiH 
pater; which seems to agree better with ths cooUict. 
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'' to subsist in it. As an hostage and an ambassadofji 
** peace was my only object : let that be neither 
^^ considered in me as a crime or a merit. 

** If I have violated, in any manner, the respect I 
" owe to you, my father; if I have formed any cri- 
" minal ente^rise against my brother, let me be 
'' punished as I deserve; but if I am innocent, this' 
'^ I claim; that as I cannot be convicted of the least 
^* guilt/ 1 may not fall a victim to envy. This is not 
'' the first time that my brother has charged me with 
'' harbouring horrid designs; but it is die first time 
** lie ha^ attempted to do it openly, though without 
^' the least foundation. Was my lather exasperated 
'^ against me, it would be your duty, as the elders 
'^ kindly to intercede for your younger brother; to 
7 solicit his pardon, to intreat that some i^gard 
** might be shewn to his youth; and that a fault, 
^* which had been committed merely through in- 
'* advertency, might be over-looked. My niin comes 
*' from that very quarter, whence I might naturally 
*' have expected my safety. 

'* Though not quite awake, after the feast and 
- ** party of pleasure, I am dragged hither on a sud- 
*^ den, to answer a charge of fratricide; and am 
" forced to plead my own cause, unassisted by coun- 
'' sellers, and unsupported by the advice or influence 
" of a single person. Had I been to speak in fa- 
'' vbur of another, I should have taken time to pre- 
" pare and Compose my discourse; and yet,. on such 
'^ an occasion, my reputation only would have laid 
'* at stake, and I should have had nothing to do 
*' but to display my wit and elo(^u«nce — ^At this 
'^ instant, without knowing the cause for which I am 
*^ ordered to appear in' this place, I hear an offended 
'< father commanding me to make my defence; «id 
'^ a brother charging mie with the most horrid crimes. 
'" Perseus has had all the time he could desire to 
'' prepare his accusation, whilst I did not so much 
'' as know what the business was, till the very 
^ instant the accusation was brought against me. 
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^' In thig rapid mcnpent, oi|gbt I to be mpre air 
'' tentive to my accuser^ than studious of my own 
*' apology? Surprised by a s&idden and Unforeseen 
'* accusation^ I could scarce, comprehend what was 
'' I^id to my charge^ so far from being able to know 
''.how to ma)ce a defence. What hopes^ what ro-^ 
'^ fuge CQuld I have )eft, did I not know that it is 
" my rpyal father who is to judge? He may show 
'' a gftsater afiectipn for my brother; as the elder; 
'' but be ow«s more, ^compassion to me> as being 
'* the party accused: I myself conjure you to pre« 
'' serve my life for your own sake and mine; where* 
'' as PeD$eus insists upon your sacrificing me to his 
" safety. What m^y you not naturally expect from 
'* him when ypu shall once have invested him with 
'' your aulhority> as he now demands your favour in 
'' preference to mej at np less a price than my 
'' blood r* 

Whilst Demetrius defended himself in this man-' 
ner, his words were interrupted by deep sighs^ and 
groans intermixed with tears. PhiUp dismissing both ' 
of them for a momienti advised with his friends; and 
then ordering them to be called in again> he told 
them: ''I will not pronounce, sentence on ths 
'^ afiaii:^ from . mere words and a few transient 
'' speeches, but from the enquiry I shall make intp 
'^ your conduct; from your behaviour in small as 
'' well as great dungs> and bom your words as well 
'^ asactions.'" This judgment shewed plainly enough^ 
that although Demetrius had cleared himself with re- 
gard/to the charge pf endeavouring to take away his 
brother's life, Philip however suspected, him from 
his union Mth the Romans. These were in a man- 
ner the first sparks of the wari that; appeared in 
Philip's Iife*-time, and which were to break into a 
flame .under Peiseus his successor. 

' The king, some time after, sent Philocles and A. M. 
Apelles as his ambassadors to Rome, not so much ^ ^^^* 

181. 
< Lit* K xl. n. 20-^4. 
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vfith Ac design of employing them in any negocii- 
tibn^ as to gain information how the inhabitants of 
•that city stood affected with regard to Demetrius; and 
to inquire secretly into what he had said there (par- 
ticnlarly to Quintius), respeetinjg the succession to 
the throne. Philip imagined that these two men 
were not attached to any party; "but they were 
Perseus's adherents, and had engaged in his con- 
i^piraty. Demetrius, who knew nothing of whit was 
transacting (his brother's accusation excepted) had 
no hopes of ever being able to pacify his father: es- 
pecially when he found that his brother had so or* 
dered matters, that he could not have the least access 
to him. All he therefore endeavoured wasj to kee^ 
a watchful guard over his words and actions, in order 
to give no ground for suspicion and envy. He 
avoided speaking of the Romans^ or holding the 
least correspondence with them, even by letter, 
knowing it was this that chiefly incensed the Ma- 
cedonians against him. He ought to have taken 
these precautions sooner; but this young prince, who 
had no experience, and was frank and sincere in all 
things, and judged of others from himself, imagined 
he had nothing to fear frwn a court, with whose in- 
trigues and artifices he ought to have been better 
acquainted. 

Philip, from a vulgar opinion which prevailed in 
Macedon, that from the top of mount Haemus, the 
Black sea and the Adriatic, as well as the Danube 
. and the Alps, might be discovered, was curious to 
have ocular demonstration of it; imagining that this 
prospect might be of some service to the design 
he meditated, of making Italy the seat of war. He 
only took Perseus with him, and smit Demetrius into 
Macedonia; appointing Didas, governor of Pasonia, 
and one of the king's chief officers, to escort him. 
This governor was a creature of Persens> who had 
taught him his lesson perfectly; and exhorted' him, 
above all things, to insinuate himself as artfully as 
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possible into die good graces of the youn^ prince^- 
in order to discover all his secrets. 

Didas executed :his . cQinimissioii but t9o veU.- 
He agreed to every thing ^hiyl Dem^lriiis isaid^ h-^ 
men ted his ill fate^ seeAiai to detest the injustice- 
and insincerity of his enemies, .who. reprinted him^ 
on all occasions, in tbe most . odjous Jiglit to ;M»^ 
&ther; and offered to ^eryei him ta (he n^pstj in 
whatever lay in biapom^. .JEJ^n^triw^tlastrc^^^e^; 
to fly to the Roman), lie t^ncie^ ^. h^vfp;, ha4. 
opened him a certain means ( for it was nece^^aify fo 
pass throng PfleN>f)i4> q( i^AiV^Pidgiabt as I ohsecv^d 
above, was Qoviemor), andt^c^^^^fUngly h^j;eyfpledl 
his design tohim.^ jDidasj;, w^ou^> los^^ of time^r 
sent advice of this to Pe«9euSi sgnfi the latter to,Jkj^g, 
Philip; who^ after hfkving un4<^rgpn^ in^pressjU^W; 
fatigues in bis journey :up < moiin^rHaemus, wa^^rt^. 
tifirned from his expieditioii; with, np better ipfonv^ 
tionB than he carried . ynili him;. The monsut:b and* 
his attradants ^d not r however >r^futf^ the /vulgar/ 
opinion^ in all probability^ that they might pot ex* 
pose so ridicutous a jouroey tp/the laughter of the 
public; rather, than iepause they had. seen firomone 
and the same spol^ ri^^, seasj and mountains, at 
so vast a distance firom one another. .However that 
werct, the king was at that dme employed in the siege 
of a city called Petfa> when Ae news I have men^ 
tioned was brought him* Herodotus, Demetrius's 
bosomrfiiendj W9S seiz^i and strict orders were 
given, to keep a watchful eye over the prince. 

Philip, at his return to Macedon, was seized with 
a deep melancholy. This last attempt of Demetrius v 
went to his heart He thought, however, tHat it 
Would be proper for him to wait the return of the 
ambassadors whom he had sent to Rome^ and who 
had been taught th^ir lesson before they left Ma-* 
cedon. They reported exactly whatever had been 
dictated to them; and presented the king with a 
^rged letter, seaded with the counterfeit seal of T. 
QuintiuSj in which he desired Philip^ '^ not to be 
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'^ oflfbnded ait h\s son D^metriusr, for some ungiiafded- 

^ expressions which might have escaped him, with 

^'respect to Ih^ succe^ioti to die crown; assuring 

^^him that he would not engage in anjr attempt 

V contrary td <he ties tof bibod and riature,'* Ho 

concluded With observing, ^ that it was never in his 

** thoughts to give him such counsel:" Tim letter 

confihnedl'^ that Perseus had advanced against im 

brother. - ^Herodotus w^ |>ut to the torture, :and 

Std on fte nek, without charging his mastet with 

IU](7 Aing, ; - 

Perseus again acci^sed bi^ brother before^ the king. 

His havrng" projeeti^ the design of flyiirg to the 

Romans^ tiirou^ PMnia> and of bribing certain 

persons to accompany hhh hi his flight, was imputed 

tb him as it crime. But the circumstance which bore 

h^iCM^agaitist him Was; the'fofg<ed letter of (^uintiUs. 

HSs fether hevertherless did' not declare himself poha 

itdy against him/ resolving to make awiy i^ith biiM 

sectetlyj not duf of^regtod to his son, but IM the 

noise which the Vrin^ng him to execution wotftd 

make, should discover too visibly the designs he 

{projected aigainst Rome, At his leaving Thessalo^ 

nica to go td Demefrias, Ite <command^ Didas to 

dispatch the young prince. The latter having catw 

ried Demetrius with hink into Paoonia, poisoned 

him at art entertainment that was made isifter a sacii** 

fice. Demetrius had ho sooner drunk the deadly 

draught, than he found hiiteelf seiifced vrith violent 

pains. He 'withdrew to his apartment, complaining 

bitterly of his'Tarther% cruelty, and loudly charging 

his brother with the crime of fratricide, and Didas 

tvith h!sbart)arou8 treachery, His pairts encreasing, 

two of Didas^s domestics entered the rooiii, threw 

blankets over his head, and stifled him. Such was 

the end of this young prince, who deserved a much 

better fate^ 

A, M. * Almost two years were elapsed, before the con-? 

3825, spiracy of Perseus against his brother was discovered, 
Ant. J.C. 

17^, * Liv. h xh u* 54 — 57% 
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In the mean time Philip, tortured by grief and re- 
morse, ince&fthntly deplored his sonis murder^ and 
reproached himself with his cruelty. His surviving 
son, who looked upon himself already as king; and 
to whom the courtiers began to attach themselves, 
from the expectation that he would soon be their 
sovereign, gave him no less pain. It was infinitely 
shocking to him to see bis old age despised; some 
waiting widi the utmost impatience for his deatl^ 
and others even not waiting for it. 

Among those who had access to him, Antigonus 
held the fii^t rank. He was nisphew of another *An- 
tigonus, who had been Philip's guardian; and under 
that name^ and in that quality, had reigned ten 
years. This worthy man had always continued in* 
violaMy attached, both from duty and affection^ to 
the person of his prince, in the midst of the tumults 
and cabals of the court. Perseus had never cared for 
him; but this inviolable attachment to his father had 
made him bis professed enemy. Antigonus plainly ^ 
perceived the <bnger to which he would be exposed^ 
when that prince should succeed to the crown. Find- 
ing that Philip began to fluctuate in thought; and 
would, from time to time, sigh and weep for his son 
Demetrius, he thought it proper to take advantage of 
that disposition; and sometimes listening to his di^ 
course on that subject, at oilier times beginning it 
himself, and regretting the precipitate cnanner in 
which ^t affair had been conducted, he entered into 
his sentiments and complaints, and thereby gave them 
new force. And as truth always leaves some foot* 
steps^ by which it may be discerned, he used his ut- 
most endeavours to trac^ out the secret intrigues of 
Perseus's conspiracy. 

The persons who had the greatest concern in that 
black affair, and of whom the strongest suspicion 
might with the greatest justice be entertained, were 
Apelles and Philocles, who had been sent ambassadors 

* He was surnamed Dosou^ 
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to Rome; and. had brought from thence, ai in th^ 
name of Quintius FlamintnuA^ the letter which bad 
proved so fatal to the young prince. It was generally 
whispered at courts that this whole letter was forged; 
but still this was only conjecture, and there was qo 
proof of it. Very luckily, Xychus who bad acconi'^ 
panied ApeUes and Philocles in quality of secretary 
of the enibaasy, happened upon some occasion to ap* 
ply to Antigonus. Inunediately he put him under an 
arrest, caused him. to be carried to the palace, and 
leaving him under a strong guard, went to Philip. 
' I imagined (says he) royal sir, from several things I 
' have heard you say, that nothing could give you 
' greater pleasure, than to know e^^ctly what idea 
^ you ought to entertain of your two sons; and to 
' discover which of theoa it was that made an attempt 
' on the other's life. You now have in your power 
^ the man who is best able to give you a perfect ac* 
' count of that whole affair, and this is Xychps. |Ie i$ 
' now in your palace^ and you may command him to 
be sent for.'' Xychus being immediately brought 
in, he first denied every thing: but he sppke sp 
very faintly, that it was evident be would make a full 
discovery, upon beixig ever so little intimidated. 
Accordingly, the instant that the officer of justice 
appeared, he made a full confession, revealed the 
whole intrigue of the ^mbs^s^dors, and the share he 
himself had in it. Immediately Philocles, who hapr 
pened to be in court at that time, was seized; but 
Apelles, who was absent^ hearing that Xychus had 
made a fidl discovery, fled to Italy. History does not 
inform us of the particulars which were extorted from 
Philocles. Some jpretend, , that after having reso- 
lutely denied the cnarge at first, he was utteriy con- 
founded upon his being confronted with Xychus. 
According Jo other historians, he bore the torture 
with the utmost fortitude, ahd asserted his innopence 
to the last gasp. All these things only revived 
and augmented the sorrow of Philip; a father 
ieqvially wretched, whether he tucned his reflect 
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tions on hjs oiufdered 809^ or on him idfitf was sitll 
living. 

Peiseus being informed that his whole plot had 
been discovered^ knew too well his own power and 
influence to bdieve it necessary to secure himself by 
flight. The* only preeautibn he took was^ a* rescdu* 
tion to keep at a distance irom cowrt^ as long as his 
father should live> in order to withdraw himself from 
his resentment. 

Philip did pot entertain the hope of having it in 
his power (o seize FetBew, and bring. him to con- 
dign punishment The only thought he then enterr^ 
tained was^ to prevent his enjoying, with impttnity, 
the fruits of his guilt. In this view he sent for An-* 
tigonus, to wtK)se great care he owed the discovery of 
the conspiracy ; and whom he judged, very welt 
qualified^ both on account of his personal merit, and 
of his uncle Antigc^nus's recent fame and glory, to 
liil the Macedonian throne. '' Reduced/^' says Phi« 
lip> '' to the deplorable necessity of wishing that 
" my fate> which other fathers detest as the most 
'' dreadful calaniity that can befal Aem (the being 
" childless) ; I am now resolving to bequeath to you 
" a kingdon^ for which I am indebted to the guar* 
" dianship of your uncle ; and which he not only 
" preserved by his fidelity, but enlarged considerably 
" by his valour. - I know no man worthy of the 
'' crown but yourself. And were there none capable 
" of wearing it with dignity, I had infinitely rather it 
'' should be lost for ever, than that Perseus should 
'' have it, as the reward of his impious p^dy. 
" Methinks I shall see Demetrius rise from the se» 
" pulchre, and restored to his father, if I pan be so 
-' happy as to substitute you in his place ; you, who 
'' alone bewailed the untimely death of my dear 
'^ son, and the unhappy credulity which proved his 
" destruction." 

After this he bestowed the highest honours on 
Antigonus, .and took every opportunity of produc- 
mg him in the most advantageous light to the 
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public. IWUht Perseus Resided in Thrace^ Philip 
made a progress^ through several cities of Macedon; 
hA itdqpiniended Aittigofius to all the noblemeiv of 
. Ihe<i greatest distinction^ ttith the utmost zeal and 
aiflfedtion ; and^ had fate allowed him a Ibngef Ufe^ 
ii Was not doubted but he* would have put him in 
possession of the throne.'* Having left Demetrias, 
he made a considerable stay in Thessalonioa; from 
whence he went to Amphipolis, where he fell" dan- 
gerously ill. The phystcians declared^ that his sick- 
ness proceeded more from his mind thali 4iis body. 
Grief' kept him continually awake ; and he fre- 
quently imagined he saw, in the dead of night, the 
^bst of 'the ill-fated Demetrius, reproaching him 
with hf&dkith> and calling down cursed on his head. 
He expi^^d,' bewailing one of his sons with a shower 
^f tears> and venting the most hofvid tmprecatioM 
against the other. Antigonus mig^t have been 
raised to the th^one^ had the king's death been im- 
mediately divulged. Calligenes the physician, who 
presided in all the consultations, did not stay tiU 
the king h^td breathed his last ; but the very instant 
he saw that it was impossible for him to reco^ 
vep, be dispatched douriers to Perseus: it having 
been agreed between them that he shmild keep 
jiome in readiness, for that purpose; and he con- 
cealed' the kingis death from every body out of the 
palace^ till Perseus appeared, whose sudden arrival 
surprised aM peeple. He then took possession of 
the crown, which he had- acquired by guilt. 

He'reigned eleven years, the last four of which 
were employed in war against the Romans, for which 
he made piteparations from his accession to the throne. 
At last, Paulus ^milius gained a famous victory 
over him, which put an end to the kingdom of 
Macedon.. To prevent my being obliged to divide 
and interrupt the series of Perseus's history. Which 
has scarce any connection with that of the other 
kings, I shall refer it to the following Book, where it 
shall be related at large, and without intermption. 
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Sect. II. The death qf Seleucm Philopatarj whose 
reign wa$ short and obscure. He is succeeded byi 
his irotlier AnUochus, sumamcd Epiphanes. 
Sparks of the war which qfterwards broke out 
between the kings of, Egypt and Syr,i(i. Antio^ 
chus gfiins a victQry. over Ptolemy* The conr- 
fueror possesses hi^^self qf Egg/pi, and takes th$ 
iing prisoner. A report prevailing that there wa§ 
U general revolt, he goes into Palestine ;. besiegfi$ 
and takes Jerus^ilemy wher4^^ he exercises the most 
horrid cn^elties. , The Aledfondrtftn^ in t^e:\roifm 
of Philofnetor, who was Antiochus's prisoner^ raUt^ 
to the throne, his younger brother Ptolemy Ever* 
getes, 9umamed also Physcon, Antiochus re* 
news the war xvith Egypt. The two brothers are 
reconciled. He marches tortvards Alexandria, in 
order to lay siege to it. Popilius, one of the 
Roman ambassadors, obliges him to quit Egypt^ 
mdnot to jnolest the two brothers. 

SeLEUCUS Philopator did not reign long in Asia, 
tior did he perform any memorable action. Under 
him happened the famous incident concerning He- 
Bodorus, related in the second book of * Maccabees. 
The holy city of Jerusalem enjoyed at that time pro- 
found tranquillity. Onias^ the high-priest, inspired by 
8 spirit of piety, caused the laws of God to b^ 
strictly observed there; and prompted feven kings 
and idolatrous princes to have the holy place in the 
highest vfeneration. They honoured it with rich 
gifts; and king Seleucus furnished, from his own 
private revenues, all that was necessary for the so- 
lemnization of the sacrifices. Nevertheless, the per- 
fidy of a Jew called Simon, governor of the temple, 
raised on a sudden a great disorder in the city. This 
man, to revenge himself of the opposition whic'h 

* SMaccab. iii. 
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Onias the high^prieat made to bis unjust enterprises, 
informed the king that there were immense treasures 
in the temple, which were not designed for the 
expences of the sacrifices, and that he might seize 
upon them all. The king on this information, sent 
Heliodorus his'first minister to Jerusalem, with oiden 
tocanry off all those treasures. 

Heliodorus, after having been received by the 
high-priest with honours of every kind, told him the 
motive of his journey ; and asked him whether the 
information that had been given to the king, with 
regard to the treasure, was true. The high-priest 
told' him, thftt these treasures were only deposited 
there as in trust, and were allotted to the mainte- 
nance of widows and orphans ; that he could not in 
any manner dispose of them in wrong of thoM to 
whom they belonged ; and who imagined that they 
could not secure them better, than by depositing them 
in a temple, the holiness of which was revered through- 
out the whole universe. This treasure const£»ted of 
four hundred tajents of silver (about fifty thousand 
pounds sterling) and two hundred talents of gold 
(three hundred thousand pounds sterling). How- 
ever, the minister sent from the prince, insisting on 
the orders he had received from court, told him plain- 
ly, that this money, whatever might be the conse- 
quence, must all be carried to the ^ng. 

The day appointed for the carrying it off being 
come, Heliodorus came to the temple, with the res- 
solution to execute his commission. Immediately 
the whole city was seized with the utmost terror. 
The priests dressed in their sacerdotal vestments^ 
fell prostrate at the foot of the altar; beseeching the 
God of heaven, who enacted the law with regard 
to deposits, to preserve those laid up in his temple. 
Great numbers flocked in crowds^ and jointly- be- 
sought the Creator upon their knees, not to sufier 
so holy a place to be profaned. The women and 
maidens, covered with sackcloth, were seen lifting 
up their hands to heaven* It was a spectacle truly 
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w6rthy of compassioo^ to ste sudi multitudes; and 
especially the high priest, pierced with die deepest 
affliction, under the apprehension of so impious a 
sacrilege. 

By this time, Heliodorus, with his guards, was 
come to the gate of the treasury, and preparing to 
break it open. But the * Spirit of the Almighty 
now revealed himself by the most sensible marks ; in* 
flomuch that all those who had dared to obey Heliodo* 
ms, were struck down by a divine power, and seized 
villi a terror which bereaved them of all their facul* 
ties^ For there appeared to them a horse richly 
caparisoned, which rushing at once upon Heliodorus, ^ * 
struck him several times with his fore-feet. The man 
who 'Sat on this horse had a terrible aspect, and his 
arms seemed of gold. At the same time there were 
seen two young men whose beauty dazzled the eye, 
and who, standing on each side of Heliodoms, scourged 
him incessantly, and in the most violent manner, 
with dieir whips. Heliodorus falling from his horse, 
was taken up, and put into his litter; and this man, 
who a moment before had come into the temple, fol- 
lowed by a great train of guards, was forced away 
from this holy place, and had no one to succour him ; 
and that, because the power of God had displayed it- 
self in the strongest manner. By the same power he 
was cast to the ground speechless, and without show- 
ing the least sign of life; whilst the temple, which 
before resounded with nothing but lamentations, now 
echoed with the shouts of all the people, who returned 
thanks to the Almighty, for having raised the glory 
of his holy teqiple by the effect of his power. 

But now, some of Heliodonis's friends besought 
the high-priest to invoke God in his favour. Im- 
mediately Onias offered a sacrifice for his health. 
Whilst he was praying, the two young men above 
mentioned appeared to Heliodorus, and said to 

* Sed tpiritus amnipotmtis Dei magnam fccii sum o$tentaHoHU 
toidentiam. 
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him : ^^ Aetufn dianks to Onias the high-priest; fer 
^ it is for his sake that the Lobd has granted yoa 
^ iife. After having been scourged from heaven^ 
'' declare unto the \vhole world Ms miraculoiu 
^ ^oiver/^ Having spoken these words^ they va- 
tlished. 

Hdtodorus ofib*ed up sacrifices^ and made solenm 
vows to Him who 1^ restored him to life. He re« 
turned thanks to Onias^ and went his way ; deda^ 
ing to every one the wonderful works of the AI* 
mighty, to which he himself had been an eye** 
witness. The king asking him> whether he believed 
that another person might be s^ut wilh safety to 
Jerusalem, he answered; '^ In case you have si 
*' enemy^ or any traitorous wretch who has a design 
'^ upon your crown, send him thither, and you wiH 
^* see hini return back quite fleaed with scourging^ 
*' if he escape with his life. For he who in- 
'' habiteth the heavens is himself present in diat 
'' place: he is the guardian and protector of it; 
'' and he strikes those mortally who go thither to 
** injure it/' 

The king was soon punished for this sacrilegious 
act, by the very man whom he had commanded to 
plunder the temple. Antiochus the Great, havings 
after his defeat at Sipylus, concluded the ignomini- 
ous peace with the Romans before mentioned, bad 
given them, among other hostages, Antiodius, one 
of his sons, and the younger brother of Selracus. 
'He had resided tiurteen years in Home. Scleucus his 
brother wanted him, but for what reason is not 
known (perhaps to put him at the head of some 
military expedition which he might judse him capa- 
ble of executing); and to obtain him, he sent 
Demetrius his only son, who was but twelve yeam 

.of age to Rome, as an hostage in Antiochus's room. 

3829.' ^^^"^o ^^^ absence of the two heirs to the crown, 
Ant. J. C. one of whom was gone to Rome^ and the other not 

* Appian. iu Syr. p, 11$. 
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returned ^0*1 it, Heliodoruftritnagined heniigiit, vMt 
very little difi&cuhy, seiio Upmi it> by taking off Se- 
leucus> and accordingly ke pattoncsd him^ 

In thi0 mianner wa^f fulfilled- die pi^phecy of 
Daniel. After speaking oi i\yb death of Antiochus 
the Greats be addsi, ' f' Thte riiiall ^and up in hift» 
'^ estates a raiser of taxes in the glory of the king-« 
''dom; but ^ntlitn few days* he shall be de- 
^ stroyed^ neither in anger nor in battle." These 
few words denote evidently the ^hort luid obscuro 
leign of Seieucns^ and the kind of death he was to 
die. The Hebrew text points him out still more 
clearly. '^ There shall arise up in his place" of 
Antiochus, ** a man who^ as an extortioner^ a eel* 
lector of \x^e», shall canse to pass away, and shaM 
destroy the glory of tiie kingdom." And indeed^ 
this was the sole employment of his reign, fie was 
obliged to furnish the Romans, by the articles oP 
the peace concluded between them> a thousand f 
talents annually ; and the twdivis years of this tribute 
end exactly with his life. H« reigned but eleven 
years. 

^ Antiodms, afterwards sumamed Epiphanes, who 
was returning from Rome inlo. Syria> had advice 
hrought at Athens^ of the death of his brother Se- 
leucns. He was told that the usurper had a very 
stnmg party, but that another was forming in favour 
of Ptolemy, whose claim was founded in right of 
his mother, thq late king's sister. Antiochus had 
'recomrse to Eumenes* king of Bergamus, and to Atta* 
lus his brother, • who seated him on the throne, after 
ha^ng esqpeU^'Heliedorus. 

The prophet Dzxml, from rerse 2H of chafer 
xi, to the end of chapter xii, foretells every thing 
tlmt was io befal Ahtioohos Epiphanes, who was a 
cruel; persecutor t>f the Jews, and who is pointed 

^Pao#xi. ^0. ^Appki>. in Syr. p. Il6, 117. Hieron. m Dan. 
* Th« Hebrew word may signify either daj/s or years, 
' t Aboiit 150,000i; 
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cut drtirbwe by the * ^^ Ikde horn ^fhich ym td 
iwue out of one of die four large hams" I shall 
explain this prophecy hereafter. 

Here (chap. xi. verse 21.) the prophet describes 
his accession to die throne. *' And in his/' Seleu^ 
cnB% '* estate shall stand up a vile person^ to ivhom 
they shall not give the honour of the kingdom : but 
he shall come in peaceably^ and obtain the kingdom 
by flatteries." Antiochus's conduct will show how 
vUe he was. It is said, '' that to him they shall 
not give the honours of the kingdom.'' He did not 
obtain the crown, either by right of birth, as his 
brother Seleucus had left behind him a son who was 
his lawful heir, or by the free choice of the pec* 
pie; Emnenes and Attalus having set it on his head. 
Being returned from the west peacecMy for radier 
secreUg) to surprise his rival, he won the hearts of 
the people by his artifices, and a specious appearance 
of clemency. 

^ He assumed the tide of Efdphanes, that is, U^ 
lu9trlou9, which tide was nevei? worse applied. The 
whole series of his life will show, that he deserved 
much more that of Bpimanes (tnad or furious J which 
some people gave him. 

Some circumstances related of him prove how 
jusUy the epithet vOe is bestowed upon him in Scrip* 
ture. He used frequendy to go out of his palace^ 
accompanied only by two or three domestics, and 
ramble up and down die streets of Antioch. He 
would spend his time in talking with goldsmiths and 
engraven in their shop^, and in disputing with 
them on the most minute particulars relating to the 
arts they professed, and which he ridiculously boasted 
he understood as well as they. He would very often 
stoop so lew as to converse with the dregs of the po- 
pulace, and mix indiscriminatdy with them in die 
places where they were asembled. On these occa* 
sions he would sit and drink with foreigners of the 

^ Daife viiL pt ' ^ Athea; L v: p. Jd3« 
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meanest jcbnelitito in-, Ufev MOkyieVer jie-»beai!d 'of .> ' . / 
^ny parCy of pleasure t^tmstn young people^ he m^ • • ' 
to go (witlibirt- saymg >7W(9rd .4k) wiy pe«^n^;and* * ' ^"\ ^* 
join iriall their Yrfinloer'ib.ol'erijss ; would jCMlliie^ md» 
aung with theit)^ !with6ut t^)servmg:.this.l(fi^t«^»pd^ 
a& decorum;. He sometimc« vtquli taffcevitf jbto.'his^ 
Wad to divest: hinlseir of higtro^l habifeHwdcpiif 
on a.Romau roW^; mid.ili tlrAt;gfKFb.iMii)uid/Ig!PtfoQmt 
street to street; asjiei^had 5e<irirthe /eaftdid^t»ttid* at 
anelection for dignit-ift^.'! He' aftfafcdj ffi^^^tifstDii^ito 
fwour hini with tiveit .vpfe^, by;.giving bi.-iiiaiid'-to^ 
904^ by embmcin^ another,- wA^Jjmfetim^ *owiW set 
^ip.fpr.a^fley Jind at other tinics. for tribttw.j.* After 
|^dg.gdf hi»s0lf elettfcdj fee would cnUdToy the 
Curule chair*, when seating himself in it he judged 
th^:p^tty 'suiter relating tfi scclntrtict^ ofr buying pt sel- 
]iRg>;:aRd pronounced .sentQnc0^w>lii fca m^tbi terjouB- 
M:^ ^nd ;gcivity^ as if he. decided. aftwiSn-pf the 
utino$l imporjtat^ce. We .0tfe,jikewise-<oldjfithat he 
waj* very much given to dri^king^fthat he'!(Bi9U9iid^ed 
away a great part of hi^ r^ytoqUe^. in Q£Kce^»i^|d? de-, 
bauch ; and that, \Vhen iptoxioa^d withi Uii|(iof/ he 
would frequently scower. up j^udf,dcjwfli:;tbip^.;citj% 
throwing away handfuls of itio^[^.t9mong' thf^ pppu-* 
lace, and <}rying, cateh a9iC0^ cWi nMr^t^n'' 
times, he jwould leave hi» palaQe {dreftieA in ^.Ko-^' 
man robe, with a crown pf rosfes oahb Ji!«afl^ i»nd 
walk without attenda^t$ about the i^^reeti? oDi^YfiHcb 
occasion;!, if any person offer*! to /olloMr hinfv>lae. 
used to pett him with stones^ alwaya- ic^yillgM.^ 
great quantity under hJs robe, for that pujfpose^. . He 
often used tp go and bathe himself iti d^tq .publio 
baths with Ae common people^ where h^ CQtotn^ted 
such extravagances, as made every body despise him; 
After what has been said (and I omit a great nfterty 
other partictflaiw) I stibmit to the reader's judgment, 
whejthe? Antipchfts did nPt merit the title ;of mfidman, 
rather than that of illustrious. 

• Tiiis #ft9 an Ivory chair, wliieh Was allowed -i it Roi^ie iV 
none but the chief mBgistral4M« ... 
VOL. VII/ K 
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A. M. ' Scarce was Antiochtis weO pmted on tKd AfOM, 
383a when JasoRj brother of Qdim the Jewish high-priest, 
174!^ having formed a design to supplant his brother^ 
offered that prince secredyj ibret hundred and sixty 
taieats (tdbout ninety thousand pounds sterling) be* 
sides eighty more (about twelve thousand pounds) 
for another article^ upon condition that he should 
appoint him high*priest He succeeded in his ne- 
'gociation ; and accoidingly Onias, who was univer* 
sally revo^ for his strict piety and justice^ was de* 
posed, and Jason establbhed in his room. The latter 
subverted entirely the religion of his ancestors, and 
brought infinite calamities upon the Jewish nati<Mi, 
as appeara from the second book of the Maccabees^ 
and Josephus. 
A. M. " In Egypt, from the deadi of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
3831. Cleq[Nitra his widow, sister joC Antiochus E{Hphanes, 
^'^ V'l^' had assumed the regency, and the guardianship of 
^'^'' her young scm; and had acquitted herself with the 
greatest care and prudence. But she dying that year, 
the regency fell to L«mis, a nobleman of great 
distinction in that country; and Eulasus the eunuch 
was appointed to superintend die king's education* 
These were no socmer in their employments, thaa 
they sent a deputation to demand Coelosyria and Pa- 
lestine of Antiochus Epiphanes ; a demand that very 
soon afler occarioned a war between the two crowns. 
Cleopatra who was mother of one of these kings, and 
lister to the other, had prevented them as fongaa 
she lived, from ccmiing to a rupture. But the new 
r^ents did not show so much regard for Antiochus, 
nor scruple to demand of him what they believed 
their sovereign's right * It is certain that the Egyp 
tian monarchs had always possessed the sovereignty 
of these provinces from the first Ptolemy, till An^ 
tiochus th^ Great dispossessed Ptolemy Epiphanes of 
them, and left them to Seleucus hiis son, with no 

' S Maccab. c ir. '^ HieroD. ia Daa.. 

' Pol^b. ta Legat Crteu^lujUfe 
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other right than that of conquest. They had de« 
scended from the latter to his brother Antiochus. 

The Egyptians, to enforce their pretensioRs^ de- 
dared^ that> in the last division of the empire be* 
tween the four successors of Alexander^ ^o n^ 
mained masters of every thing after the battle of 
Ipsus> these provinces had been assigned to Ptolemy 
Soter ; that himself and his successors to the crown 
of Egypt « had enjoyed them from that time^ till the 
battle of PaneaSj the gaining of which had enabled 
Antiochus the Great to dispossess Egypt of those 
provinces : that this prince had stipulated^ when he 
gave his daughter to the king of Egypt, to restore 
to him at the same time those provinces as her 
dowry ; and that this was the principal article of 
the marriage contract. 

Antiochus denied both these facts, and pretended 
that, on the contrary, in the general division which 
had been made of Alexander's emph^, all Syria, 
(including Ccelosyria and Palestine) had been as* 
signed to Seleucus Nicator; and that consequently 
they belonged to the Prince in possession of the 
kingdom of Syria. With regard to the marriage 
contract, by virtue of which the Egyptians de- 
manded back those provinces, he asserted that it 
was an absolute chimcera. In fine, after having 
given their reasons on both sides, without coming to 
any conclusion, they found it necessaiy to decide 
their pretensions by force of arms. 

•Ptolemy Philometor, having entered his fifteenth 
year, was declared of age. (^reat preparations were- 
made in Alexandria for the solemnity of hb corom-* 
tion, according to the Egyptian custom. Aiitiochois 
sent ApoHonius, one of the chief Hoblemen of his 
court, with the character of Ambassador, to be pre- 
"wnt on rtiat occasion, and to congratulate the you^g 
king in his name. This, in outward appearance was 
ta do honour to his nephew ; Imt the real motive waa 

u2 
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to dUcovcrrif ^possible., the designs of tl^at court whh 
respect to thq provinces of Coelosyria and Palestine^ 
as: well as. what measures wet;ie taking ^vith regar4 to 
ihena.. Tl\e instant he hefird,^p th^ return of Apol-s 
Iqf iu^- /hat all tiling;^ were ^p^eparing foj^ war^ ho 
>vent I^y* sea to Joppa^ >ii^U^ the frontiefs of the 
country^; and put it into a condition p£ defending 
itself again:^^ al| the at^qksrqf./he.i^g^ptiaosy 
. Ill ]ii:$ ;Pr9S^^ ^ Pf!^9^ , through Jerusalem. 
Jiaaon ^iid.jtl^e whole city,^r<^ceived him there with 
tHe ^re^tast poinp and magi^^cf nee. Notwithstand^- 
Ic^ the hf)npu^ paid^himi'^xffJerusale^y h^e after* 
jb^aj^^^bipuj^h^ great calamities' on that city and the 
)vhole Jewif|\ uAtiqq. Ei^om Jerusalen^ he weqt 1q 
rhcqn}ua>|4ad after, baying settled all things i^ 
every place through which he passed, .he returned 
^ojAntipch. . ^. .» 

, p The tsame^pplloniuswbo has been just mentionr 
cd^ had f>eec^ sent by Antiocbus to Rome, at the head 
of an embassy. He made excuses to the senate for 
|us master's having sent the tribute later th^n was 
jstlpuljlted by the treaty. Besid^ the sum due, he 
madfi a present 4b the people; of several golden vases, 
.He defnandied^ in that prince's name, that the alliance 
and friendship which had been granted his father 
fihoi}ld be renewed with him;, ^nd desired that the Bo- 
mans would give him such pi^jlers as. suited a king^ 
who valued hijpaself on being their aiTectionaie and 
faithful ally. He added^, that his* sovereign could never 
forget the/ great favours he had received from the 
senate ; from all the youths of Rome ; and from pet^ 
sons of ;ail ranks and confiitions during his abode in 
that cityi whef e he had been treated, not merely as an 
.hostage, but' ^ a monarch. The senate made an 
.obliging ftnswer to these several particulars, and dis- 
. missed ApoUo^ius, with the highest marks of distinc- 
tion, sind laden with presents. It was well known, 
^from the- Roman Ambassadors who had been ^i Syvis/ 

' liv* 1. zlii. n. 6* 
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that he was Very muchesltfeemed by the king, iind^had 
the highest rbgard for' the Romans. ' " y 

^ Jason, the year following, sent his brother' Me-^ A. M. 
ivelaus to Antioch, to' pay the tribute to the kiiig^ 3S32, 
and to negociate some afiairs of g'reat importance. ^"^^•^•^• 
But that perfidhms wretch, in the audience to which ^^- 
he was admitted, instead of confining himself to th^ 
orders of his Commission, supplanted his brotherjj 
and detained his office, by oflferlng tlyee hundred 
talents more than he did. This new choice gave 
rise to tumults, disorders, murders, and sacrilegious 
acts ; but the death of Onias, who was universally^ 
beloved and revered, crowned the whole. Antiochus, . 
hard-hearted as he was, however, lamented his death, 
and brought the murderer to condign punishment. . 
I make only a transient mention of these facts, and 
omit the principal circumstances of them, becau5je 
they belong properly to the history of the Jews^ 
which does not enter ?nto my plan, and of which I 
relate only such particulars at large as are too imr 
portant to be entirely omitted, and which cannot b^ 
abridged In such a manner as to preserve thcirbeauty, 

.' Antiochus, who from the return of Apollonius a. M. 
from the ^Egyptian court, had been preparing for 3833. 
war, with which he saw himself threatened by ^^"t. .I.C. 
Ptolemy, on account of Coelosyria and Palestine; ^'^'^ 
finding himself in a condition to begin it, resolved 
not to wait for it in his own dominions, but to 
carry his arms into the enemy's country. He ima- 
gined that, as Ptolemy was' but sixteen, and was 
governed entirely by weak ministers, he should be 
able to bring him to what terms he pleased. He 
"was persuaded that the Romans, luider whose pro- 
tection the ^Egyptians had put themselves, had sq 
much upon their hands, that it would be impossible 
for them to give the latter the least succour; and 

^ 2 Maccab. iv, 23, &c. 
' Liv. 1. xli'. n. 9. Polyb* in Legal, c. lx::i, Ixxii. Justin, K 
x)(.\iv« p. 2. Diod. Legj^t/xviii. Hieron. in Daniel. 
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that the war they were carrying on against Perseuf« 
king or Macedon, would not allow them leisure 
for it, In a word, he thought the present junc* 
(ure very favourable for him to decide his diC* 
ference with the Egyptians on account of those 
provinces. 

In the mean time» to observe measures with the 
Romans^ he sent ambassadors to the senate to re* 
present the right he had to the provinces of Coelo^* 
Syria and PalestinCj of which he was actually 
possessed^ and the necessity he wa^i under of en-* 
gaging in a war in order to support that right; 
immediately after which he put himself at the head 
of his army^ and marched towards the frontiers of 
Egypt. Ptolemy's army came up with his near 
mount Casius and Pelusium ; and fought a battle^^ 
in which Antiochus was victorious. He made so 
good an use of his success^ that he put the frontier 
in a condition to serve, as abarrier^ and to checlc 
the utmost efforts the Egyptians might mak^ to ren 
cover those provinces. This was his first expedir 
tion into Egypt: after which, without engaging in 
any other enterprise that year, he returned to Tyre^ 
and made the neighbourhood of it the wintefvquarters 
fpt his army. 
A, M, ' During his stay there, three persons depnte4 
3834. . from the Sanhedrim of Jerusalem, came, to complain 
Ant.J.c. of Menelaus, whom they proved in his presence to 
^^^* be giiilty of impiety and sacrilege. The king was 
going to condemn him, but at the request of Pto- 
lemy Macron, one of his ministers in the interest 
of Menelaus, he cleared him, and put to death the 
three deputies as fialse witnesses ^ an action, says 
the author of the Maccabees, so yery unjikst, ' *' that 
before the Scythians, they would have been judged 
innocent.*^ The Tyrians, touched with compassion 
at their unhappy fate, gave them honourable int^ 
ment 

! 2 Maccab. iv, 4^^— r^O* ' 2 Macceb. iv. 47« 
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^ This Ptolemy Macron, lurving formeriy been 
governor of the island of Cyprus, under king Ptole- 
my Philometor, had kept in his own hands, during 
the minority of that monarch, all the revenues of 
that country; and could never be prevailed on to 
deliver them up to the mimsters, though they made 
the warmest repionstrances upon that ^ad ; but had 
constantly refused to pay any attention to them, from 
justly suspecting their fidelity. At thexoronation of 
the king, he brought the whole treasure to Alexandris^ 
and deposited it in the exchequer, A ran instance 
of a noble disregard of wealth, in a man who had all 
the finances lit his disposal ! So considerable a sum, 
and coming at a time when the government was in 
extreme want of money, had done him great honour, 
and gained him prodigious credit at court. But 
afterwards, exasperated at some ill treatment he met ' 
with from the ministers, or at his not having been 
rewarded fpr so important a service, he rebelled 
against Ptolemy, entered into Antiochus's service, 
and delivered up the island of Cyprus to him. That 
king received him with infinite satisfaction, took him 
into the number of his confidents, made him gover* 
nor of Ccelosyria and Palestine ; and sent to Cyprus, 
in his room. Crates, who had commanded in the 
castle at Jerusalem under Sostratus. Large mention 
is made of this Ptolemy Macron in the books of the 
Maccabees. 

* Antiochus spent the whole winter in making 
fresh preparations for a second expedition into Egypt; 
md, the instant the season would permit it, invaded 
that country both by ^a and land. Ptolemy had 
raised a very considerable army, but it was unable to 
make head against Antiochus, for that monarch gained 
a second battle on the frontiers, took the city of Pe* 
lusium, and marched to the very centre of Egypt. In 

* Polyb« ID fixcerpU V^les. p. 126. 2 Maccab. x. 13. viii. 8. 
iv, 29. and i Maccah. iii. 38. 

* 2 Mac. V. 1. 1 MaccakK i. 17—20. Hieron. ioDan. Oiod. 
in Excerpt. Vates. p. 311. 
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this last idefeat of the Egyptians, it was in his fof^ev 
Q6t th bavi suHi^red a single man to escape ; . but, the 
more completely to ruin his Jiephe.w, inatead of niak* 
ing use- of the advantage he. had gamed, he himself 
rode up anddown 6n alTsidfes^ and obliged hiffsoldiers 
to discontinue the slaughter. This: olemency gained 
him the hearts of the Egyptians^; and- when he adr 
vanced iiito the coudtry, all the idhabitantsi came in 
crowds to pay tlisU* submission to him ; so tliat be 
soon took' Memphis and all the rest of Egypt, except 
Alexandria, (which ^dbneheld out against him. 

Philometor mds either taken, or else surrendered 
himself to Antiochus, who 'set him at full liberty. 
After this tliey had but one table; lived, seemingly, 
in great friendship; and, for some time> Antiochus 
affected to be extremely careful of the : interests of 
the young king his nephew, and to regulate his afr 
iairs ns his guardian. But when he had once posses* 
sed himself of the country, under that'pi'ptext be 
seized whatever he thought fit, pkindered all places, 
and enriched himself, as well as his soldiecs^ with the 
spoils of the Egyptians. . 

^ Philometor made a miserable figure all this time. 
In the fields he Jiad always kept as far as possible 
from danger, and had not even shown himself to 
those who fought for him. And after the battle, in 
how abject a manner did he submit himself to An-r 
tiochus, by whom he Suffered himself to be dispose 
sessed of so fine a kingdom, without making any 
jqfFort to preserve it ! . This, however, was not so 
^ much owing to want of courage, and natural capa-r 

city, (for he afterwards gave proofs of both), as the 
eflfects of his soft and efTeminate education under 
pulaeus his governor. That Eunuch, who also was 
his prime minister, had used his utmost endeavours 
\o plunge him in luxury and efTeminacy, in order to 
make him incapable of public business, and to make 
himself as necessary when the young prince came of 

T Justin. 1. xxxiv. c. 2. Died, in Ef c^rp.t. Vale*, p.. 310^ 
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*ge as he had been rfuriiig Ms'minority ; and thereby 
felainaii power in Ms o^vn hsmd^: 

* Whibt' Anfinchns* was in fiffvpt, a false report of 
his death spread tliroughoiit Palestine. Jason thought 
this a proper opportunity toTeoover the employ-. 
ment he had -la^it in- that country. Accordingly he 
inarched with a few more than a thousand men to 
Jerusalem ; and there, by the as^stance of his parti-: 
«ans in the city, made himself inaster of it ; drove 
out Menelaus, who withdrew to the citadel, exer- 
cised ever^^ species of cruelty upon his fellow-citi- 
«ens, and unmercifully put to death all those who 
fell into his hands, and whom he considered as hi9 
enemies. 

When advice of this was brought Antiochus ia 
Egypt, he conduded that the Jevra had made a ger 
neral insurrection, and therefore set forward im- 
mediately to quell it. The circumstance which 
mostly exasperated him was, his being informed that ^ 

the inhabitants of Jerusalem had made great rejoic-f 
ings, when a fjJse report had prevailed of his death. 
He therefore besifeged the city, took it by storm ; 
and dimng the three days that it was abandoned to 
the fury of the soldiers be caused fourscore thousand 
men to be inhumanly butchered. Forty thousand 
were ako taken prisonersi and the like number sold 
to the neighbouring nations. 

But not yet satisfied, this impious monarch en- 
tered forcibly into the temple as far as the sanctuary 
and the most sacred places j even polluting, by his 
presence, the holy of holies, %vhither the traitop 
Menelaus led him. After this, adding sacrilege to 
profanation, he carried away the altar of perfumes, 
-the table for the shew-bread, the candlestick with 
seven branches belonging to the sanctuary (all these 
were of gold) ; with several other vases, utensils, and 
gifts of kings, also of gold. He plundered the city, 

» 1 ^laccab. i. 20-7-?9^2 Maccab. v. 5 — 21. Joseph. Aii^iq, 
1. xii. c' 7- Diod. U xxxiv. Eclogt Jt Hieron. in Dan,^ 
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and returned to Antioch Itden vndi the speSb of Julai 
and tgypt, which together amounted to immenief* 
sums. To complete the calamity of the Jews, Antio* 
qhus^ at his setting QUt» appointed, as Governor over 
Judea^ a Phrygian^ Philip by name» a man of great 
cruelty t He nominated Androniciia^ a man of the 
like barbarous disposition^ governor of Samaria ; and 
bestowed on Menelaus, the most wicked of the three, 
the title of high-priest, investing him with the autho- 
rity annexed to the olBce. 

* Such was the beginning of the calamities which 
had been foretold at Jeri^em by strange ph«eno* 
mena in the skies, that had appeared there, some time 
before^ during forty days successively. These were 
men, some on horseback, and others on foot, armed 
with shields, lances, and swords, who forming con«- 
siderable bodies, combated in die air like two hostile 
armies. 
A. M. * The Alexandrians, seeing Philometor in die hands 
A«t J^ C ^^ Antiochus, whom he suffered to govern his king- 
169. * ^^™ ^^ discretion, considered him as lost to them, 
and therefore seated his younger Inrother upon the 
throne, which they first declared void* *0n this 
occasion he had the name of Ptolemy Evergetes 11. 
given him, which was soon changed to that of Car 
cergete^ ; the former signifying ben^ent, and the 
latter evil-doer. He afterwsurds was nicknamed 
fPhrfSCon, or tun^belUed, because his immoderate 
eating had made him remarkably corpulent. ' Most 
historians mention him under the latter epithet. 
Cineas and Cumanus were appointed his chief 
ministers, and were wdered to use their utmost en- 

• 2 Maccab. v. 2—4. 

^ Porphyr. in Graec* Euseb. Scal^ 

« Atben. l.iv. p. 184. * Polyb. in Leg, c. Ixxxx. 

* We are told in the Maccabi^cs, Book II. ch. i* ver. 14. that 

flhe carried off from the temple alone eighteen hundred talents, 

which are equivalent tO' about two hundred amd seventy thoa* 

sand pounils sterling. 

t ♦v^Mir, xtntricwiusj obesus^ from fu^xni Crauam intistlnum, 
ioenter. 
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de«vour» to restore, if powible^ the aflfairs of the 
]diigdom to their former flourishing condition. 

. Antiochusj who had advice of what was transact^ - 
lag, took occasion thereupon to utwn a third time 
hto Egyptj under the apecious pretence of restoring 
the detbffoned monarch; hxA in reality, to make 
himself absohite master of the kingdom^' He defeat* 
ed the Alexandrians in a sea-fight near Pelusium^ 
marched his forces into Egypt> and advanced directly 
towards Alexandria, in order to besiege it. The 
young king consulted his two ministers^ who advised 
aim to summon a grand council^ composed, of all the 
piincip^ officers of the army; and to deliberate with 
them^ on the measures proper to be taken in the 
present exigency. After many debates, they came 
at last to this resolution; that, as their af&iis were 
reduced to so low an ebb, it would be absolutely 
necessary for thcAi to endeavour a reconciliation with 
Antiochua ; and that the ambassadors of the several . 
states of Greece^ who were in Alexandria at that 
tim^ should be desired to employ their mediation, 
to which they readily consented* 

They went by vfniet up the river to Antiochns 
with the overtures of peace, accompanied by two of 
Ptolemy's ambassadors, who had the same instruct 
tions, }Ie gave them a very gracious reception in 
his camp, regaled them that day in a very magni- 
^cent manner, tnd appointed them to make their 
proposals on the morrow. The Achaeans spoke firs^ 
pnd afterwards the rest in their turns. AH were unani- 
mous in tlieir accusation of Eulaeus ; ascribing the 
calamities of the war to his mal-administration, and 
to the minority of Ptolemy Philometor. At the same 
time^ they apologized in a very artful manner for the 
new king, and employed all the powers of their rho^ 
loric to move Antiochus in his favour^ in order to in* 
duce him to treat with Ptolemy ; laying great stress 
pn their affinifiy. 

Antiochus^ ii) the answer he gave, agreed entirely 
with them as to the cause and origin of the; war; 

f . , • •• |- ^ 
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took occasion from tbeiice tq inforCe the right lie had 
to Ccelosyria and Pafe»titte; alle4ged*-the reasons we 
have related' abcwc ; and produced some dociiments^ 
which were judged ^ strong, that all the membersi 
of this congress were cbminced of the justice of 
his claim to those proVirtceft. As to the cohditions 
of the peace, he postponed them till another oppor- 
tunity; promising them rtiat h^ vrould make pre- 
parations for a solemn treaty, as soon as two abs<ent 
persons, whom he named, should be with him; de- 
claring, at the same time, that he would not take a 
single step without them. 

After this answer he decamped, came to Naucratis, 
marched from thence to Alexandria, and began to be^ 
siege it. ^In this extremity, Ptolemy Evergetes and 
Cleopatra his sister, who were in the city> sent am- 
bassadors to Rome; repisesenting the calamity to which 
they were reduced, • and imploring* the aid of the Ro- 
^ mans. The ambassadors appeared, ih the audience to 

which they were admitted by the senate, with all the 
marks t)f sorrow used at that lime in the greatest af- 
flictions, and made a speech still, more affecting. 
They observed, that the authority of the Romans was 
so much reverqd by all nations and kings ; and that 
Antiochus, particularly, had received so many obliga- 
tions from thcra, that, if they would only declare by 
their ambassadors, that the senate" did not approve of 
his making war against kings in alliance with Rome, 
they did not doubt but Antiochus would immediately 
draw off his troops from Alexandria, and return to 
Syria. That should the senate refuse to^afford them 
their protection, Ptolemy and Cleopatra, being ex^ 
pelled from their kingdom, would be immediately re- 
duced to fly to Rome; and that it would reflect a dis^ 
honour on the Romans, should the world have an op- 
' portunity to say, that they had neglected to aid the 
king and queen, at a tiitie when their affairs were so 
desperate. 

^ Iaw, 1. xliv, n. 19. Polyb. Lcgat. xc. 
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The senate movecj with thejr^remoivitrancesj'^d 
p^tsoaded thdX it would not be^ for the i4)tere.st of th0 
Romans to suffer Antiocbas tq rittajin to such aj^ighl 
oTpower^ \vhich would be too formidable, $t>ould he 
unite the crown of Egypt ta that of Syria, resolved 
to send an embassy* to Egypt, to .put an end to , the 
war. C. Popilius Leixas, C. Pecimiis, and,C. Hosti* 
lius, were appointed ;for this important negociation. 
Their instructions wer^, that they should tirst wait 
upon Antiochus, and^afterwa^Js. on Ptolexny: should ^ 

order them^ in the name of th^ sienatc^ >to «i^f 
pend ^1 hostilitieri> and put an .<end to th&r)yart 
and that should either of the pB^ties refuse a" com-: 
pliance, the Romans would no/ longer coiisider 
them as their friend and ally. A^^ the dan^r ^yay 
imminent^ three days after the ^e4>j>lution/ had' been 
taken in the senate, they set oi|i from-^ftofne with th« 
Egyptian ambassadors^ - . * ^ \ ^ 

^ A little before their depacture, some Rliodiaa 
ambassadors arrived in Egypt^ ^hpcame expressly 
to terminate, if possible^ the di^sputes betwjpen the 
two crowns. They landed at Alexandria^ and vteui 
from thence to Antiochus's camp. They did all 
that lay in their power to induce him to ai\ accom^ 
. modation with the king of E^ypt; strongly insist^ 
ing on the friendship with which both crowns had S9 
long honoured themf and< bow nez^rlyrit concerned 
them to employ their good offices^ in order to settle 
a lasting peace between them. * As they expatiated 
conaderably on.tthese common place topics, Anu^ 
ochus interrupt^ them, and declared in few wprds:: 
that they had no occasion to make long harangues op 
this subject; that the. crown belonged to the elder 
of the two brothers> with whom he had concluded a 
peacci and contracted a strict/nendship; that, if he 
were recalled and replaced upon the tl^rone, the wsut" 
would be ended at once. . 

^ Volyh: legate IxxiCi v. 
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*He said these words^ but harboured a veiy £f« 
ferent design; his idew being only to perplex affairs 
for the attainment of his own ends. The resistance 
he met with from Alexandria^ the siege of which he 
plaitily saw he should be forced to raise^ obliged him 
to change his plan> and conclude^ that it^ould hence- 
forward be his interest to keep up an enmity and oc« 
casion a war between the two brothers^ which might 
iveaken them to such a degree> that it should be in 
his power to overpower both whenever he pleased. 
In tnis v^ew he raised the siege, marched towanb 
Memphii^; and gave Phitometor> in outward appear* 
ance, possession of the whole kingdom, Pelusium 
excepted, which he kept as a key for entering Egypt 
when he pleased, and the instant matters should be 
ripe for his purpose. After having made these dis* 
positions, he returned to Antioch. 

Philometor began at last to wake from the lethargy^ 
into which his indolent eifeminacy had plunged him, 
and to be sensible of all the calamities these revolu* 
dons had brought upon him. He had even natural 
penetration enough to see through Antiochus*s de- 
sign; and that king's keeping possession of Pelu'* 
^ Slum entirely opened his eyes. He saw plainly, 
that he kept this key of Egypt with no other view 
than to re-enter it, when his brother and himself 
should be reduced so low as to be unable to make 
the least resistance; and that then, both would fall 
victims to his ambition. The instant therefore that 
Antiochus marched away, he sent to inform his 
brother, that he desired they might come to aq ac- 
commodation, which was accordingly effected, by 
^ the mediation of Cleopatra their sister, on condition 
that the two brothers should reign jointly. Philo- 
metor returned to Alexandria, and Egypt was restored 
to its former traflquillity, to the great joy of the in- 
habitants, particularly those of Alexandria, who b^l 
. suffered exceedingly during the war. 



ft liv:. 1. xlv« o. u» 
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Had Antiochiis spoken from his hearty when he 
declared that the sole design of his coming into 
Egjrpt was to restore Philometor to hb throne^ he 
would have been pleased to hear that the two bro- 
thars were reconciled. But he was. far from enter- 
tuning such thought^; and I before observed^ that 
he concealed beneath those specious profe8i»ons« an 
intention to crush the two brothers^ after they should 
have weakened each other by a war* 

^llie brothers^ convinced that Antiochus would 
again invade them with great vigour, sent ambassa* 
dors into Greece^ to desire some auxiliary forces from^ 
die Achaeans. The assembly was held in Corinth. 
The two kingiEi requested only a thousand foot under 
the command of Lycortas, and two hundred horse, 
under Polybius. They had also given orders for 
raising a thousand mercenary troops. CaUicrates, 
who presided in the assembly, opposed the rsquitst 
made by the ambassadors, upon pretence that it 
would not be for the interest of the Achaean con- 
federate^ to concern themselves in any manner with 
foreign af&in; but that they ought to preseirve their 
soldiers, to be in a condition to aid the Romans, 
who, it was believed, would soon come to a battle 
with Perseus. Lycortas and Polybius then speaking, 
observed, among odier thingai, that Polybius having 
be^n the year before with Marcius^ who commanded 
the Roman army in Macedonia^ to offer him the 
aid which the Achaean league had decreed to send 
tarn; the consul thanked him, and said, that as he 
had got footing in Macedonia, he should not w^t 
die aid of the wies ; and therefore that the Achaeans 
could not have that pretext for abandoning the kings 
of Rgypt* Besides that, as the league was able, 
witlMtait the least inconvenience, to levy thirty or 
forty thousand men« so small a number as was de- 
sired by the Egyptian prince9» would not lessen their 
strength. That the Achaean confederates ought tq» 

'^ Polfb. Lsgat. bcx;dx--xcu 
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dtrib/ace fhc opportunity they now had of aiding the. 
t%vo kings; that it W6uld be the highest ingrati- 
tiide in them, to forget the favours they had re- 
ceived from the Egyptians; and .that their refusal 
on tfiis occasioh Wdiild^ Be a violation bf the trea- 
ties arid oaths* on which the alliance was founded. 
As the majority were for granting the aid, Calli^ 
drates dismissed the ambassadors,- iip6n pretence 
that it was contrary to the laws* to debate on an 
Affair of that nature in such an ass^mWj^. • ' 

It therefore was held," some time 'after, in Skyon ; 
2lnd as the members were upon the*p6int of taking 
the same resolution, -Callicrates reskl a- forged- letttfP 
from'Q. Marcius, by which the Achfeans were ex- 
horted to employ their mediation for termina?ting 
the war between the two Ptolemies and Aritiochus/ 
and in consequence caused a decree fo pass Ivhereby 
the Ach*an confederates agreed to sen<i only an 
embassy to those princes. • 
A M- ' '^^^ instant that Antlochiis heard of the recori*^ 
3836\ ^ili^ti'on of the two brothers, he resolved to emplo^ 
Ant. J. C. his whole force against therti. Accordingly he sent 
j68- his fleet early info Cyprus, to preserve the possesiiorf 
of that island: At the same time he tnarched at tM 
head of a very powerful land army, wth the design 
to cotiquier Egypt openly, and not pjhetend as he hki 
before done, to fight fhe cause of <>rie of his ne- 
phews. Upon bis arrival at Rhinocorura, he foiitti 
ambsuusadors from Philometor, . who told*hijn. That 
their sovereign was very sensible ihat be owed %s 
testoration to Antifochus; that he coojured him ftot 
to destroy' his own work by employiAg force *afin? 
arms; but on the contrary^ to acqiiaiht him afni- 
cably with his pretensions.- Antipchus, throwing off 
the ttiask, iio longer us6d flie tender and ftflfecttonatie* 
expressions of which he had ttU then been- so bsteh- 
tatiously lavish, but declared himjBelf )af once arf 
•nemy to both, tie told the» Atifibasisadors, that h& 

* Liv.l. xlv.n. il--^13. Polyb. ^ejat xcii. 
. 1 
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insisted upon having the island of Cyprus with the 
city of Pelusiiim^ and all the land along the arm of 
the Nile, on which it was situated, resigned to him 
for ever; assuring them, that he was determined io 
conclude a peace upon no other conditions. He alsQ 
fixed a day for a iinal answer to his demand. 

The time being elapsed, and the satisfaction he 
claimed not being made, he began hostilities ; pene^ 
trated as far as Memphis, subjecting the whole coun- 
try through which he passed; and there received the 
submission of almost all the rest of the kingdom. 
He afterwards marched towards Alexandria, with 
design to besiege that city, the possession of which 
would have made him absolute master of all Egypt. 
He would, certainly have succeeded in his enter- 
prize, had he not been checked in his career by 
the Roman embassy^ which broke all the measures 
he had been so long taking, in order to possess 
himself of Egypt. 

We before observed, that the ambassadors who 
were nominated to go to Egypt, had left Rome 
with the utmost diligence. They landed at Alex- 
andria, just at the time Antiochus was marching to 
besiege it. The ambassadors came up with him at 
* Eleusine, which was not a mile from Alexandria. 
The king seeing Popilius, with whom he had been 
intimately acquainted at Rome, when he was an 
hostage in that city, opened his arms to embrace 
him as his old friend. The Roman, who did not 
consider himself on that occasion as a private man, 
but a servant of the public, desired to know, before 
he answered his compliment, whether he spoke to a 
friend, or an enemy of Rome. He then gave him 
the decree of the senate, bid him read it over, and 
return him an immediate answer. Antiochus, after-^ 
perusing it, said, he would examine the contents of 
it with his friends, and give his answer in a short 

* Turnebu6 and H. Valesius thiuk that we should read, iu 
Uvy, Eitutinem instead of Leutmem. 
VOL. VII. I 
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time. Popilius, enraged at the king for talking of 
delays, drew, with the wand he had in his hand, a 
circle round Antiochiis, and then raising his voice; 
'^ Answer,'* says he, " the senate, before you stir 
out of that circle/* The king quite confounded at 
so haughty an' order, after a moment's reflection, re- 
plied, that he would act acc<*ding to the desire of 
the senate. Popilius then receited his civilities; 
and behaved afterwards in all respects as an old 
friend. * How important was the effect of this blunt 
loftiness of sentiments and expression ! The Roman 
with a few words strikes terror into the king of Syria, 
and saves the king of Egypt. 

The circumstance which made the one so bold, 
and the other so submissive, was the news that 
arrived just before of the great victory gained by the 
Romans over Perseus king of Macedonia. From 
that instant, every thing gave way before them ; and 
the Roman name grew formidable to all princes and 
nations. 

Antiochus having left Egypt at the time stipulated, 
Popilius returned with his colleagues to Alexandria, 
where he signed the treaty of union between the 
two brothers, which had not been executed before. 
He then crossed into Cyprus; sent home Antiochus's 
fleet, which had gained a victory over that of the 
Egyptians ; restored the whole island to the kings 
of Egypt, who laid a just claim to it; and returned to 
Rome, in order to acquaint the senate >vith the suc- 
cess of his embassy. 

Ambassadors from Antiochus, the two Ptolemies 
and Cleopatra their sister, arrived there almost at the 
same time. The former said, " That the peace 
" which the senate had been pleased to grant their 
. ^' sovereign, appeared to him more glorious than the 
** most splendid conquests; and that he had obeyed 

* QfUim tfflcax eat animi sertnoffUque abscissa gravitaa ! Eodem 
momenta Sifi-U regnum terruit, JEgt/pti texiU Val. Max. 1. vi. 
c. 4. 
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^^ the commands of the Roman ambassadors, as strictly 
'' as if they had been seiit from the gods/' How 
groveling, and at the same time, how impious was 
all this ! They afterwards congratulated the Romans 
on the victory they had gained over Perseus. The 
rest of the ambassadors declared, in the like extra- 
vagant strain; " That the two Ptolemies and Cleo- 
" patra thought themselves bound in as great obli- 
*' gations to the senate and people of Rome, as to 
" their parents, and even to the gods; having been 
" delivered, by the protection which Rome had 
" granted them, from a very grievous siege: and re- 
" established on the throne of their ancestors, of 
" which they had been almost entirely dispossessed/' 
The senate answered; '' That Antiochus acted wisely 
" in paying obedience to the ambassadors; and that 
" the people and senate of Rome were pleased with 
" him for it/* Methinks this is carrying the spirit 
of haughtiness as high as possible. With regard to 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra, it was answered; " That 
" the senate were very much pleased with the oppor- 
'^ tunity of doing them some service; and that they 
'' would endeavour to make them sensible, that they 
*' ought to look upon the friendship and protection 
" of the Romans as the most solid support of their 
•' kingdom." The praetor was then ordered to make 
the ambassadors the usual presents. ^ 
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Sect. III. Aniioclius, enraged at what had hap- 
pened in Egypt, wreaks his vengeance on the 
Jews. He endeavours to abolish the worship of 
the true God in Jerusalem. He exercises the 
most horrid cruelties in that city. The generous 
resistance made by Mattathias, who, in his ex- 
piring moments, exhorts his sons to fight in dc- 

/ fence of the law of God. Judas Maccabeus 
gains several victories over the generals and 
armies of Antiochus. That prince, who had 
marched into Persia, in order to amass treasures 
there, attempts to plunder a rich temple in 
Elymais, but is shamefully repulsed. Hearing 
that his armies had been defeated in Judcea, he 
sets out on a sudden to extirpate all the Jews. 
In his Tnarch, he is struck by the hand of Heaven, 
and dies in the greatest torments, (rfter having 
reigned eleven years. 

A.M. ^Antiochus, at his return from Egypt, ex- 

3836. , asperated to see forcibly torn from him by the Ro- 

^"168^' mans, a crown which he looked upon already as his 

o^wn, made the Jews, though they had not offended 

him in any manner, feel the whole weight of his 

wrath. In his march through Palestine, he detached 

twenty-two thousand men, the command of whom 

he gave to Apollonius, with orders to destroy the 

^ city of Jerusalem. 

Apollonius arrived there just two years after this 
city had been taken by Antiochus. At his first 
coming, he did not behave in any manner as if he 
had received such cruel orders, and waited till the 
first sabbath day before he executed them. But 
then, seeing all the people assembled peaceably in 
the synagogues, and engaged in paying their religious 

* 1 Maccab. i. 30— 40, aud 2 v. 8i— 27. Joseph. Antiq. 
1« xii. c. 7* 
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worship to the Creator; he put in execution the 
barbarous commissioin he had received^ and setting 
all his troops upon them^ commanded them to cut to 
pieces all the men ; and to seize all the women and 
children, in order that they might be exposed to 
sale. These commands were obeyed with the utmost 
cruelty and rigour. Not a single man was spared'; , 

all they could find being cruelly butchered, insomuch 
that the streets streamed with blood. The city was 
afterwards plundered; and fire set to several parts of 
it, after all the riches that could be found had 
been carried off. They demolished such parts of 
the houses as were still standing; and, with the 
ruins, built a strong fort on the top of one of th^ 
hills of the city of David, opposite to the temple 
which it commanded. They threw a strong gar- 
rison into it, to awe the whole Jewish nation; they 
made it a place for arms, furnished with good maga- 
zines, where they deposited all the spoils taken in 
the plunder of the city. 

From hence the garrison fell on all who came to 
worship the true God in the temple: and shed their 
blood on every part of the sanctuary, which they 
polluted by all possible methods. A stop was put 
to both the morning and evening sacrifices; not one 
of the servants of the true God daring to come and 
^ore him there. 

' As soon as Antiochus was returned to Antioch, 
he published a decree, by which the several nations 
in his dominions were commanded to lay aside their 
ancient religious ceremonies, and their particular 
usages; and to conform to the religion of the king, 
and to worship the same gods, and after the same 
manner, as he did. This decree, though expressed 
in general terms, was nevertheless aimed chiefly ^t 
the Jews, whose religion, as well as their nation, he 
was absolutely determined to extirpate, 



4 i MafTcab. i. 41--64. tf 2 Maccab, yi. l'v-7* Joseph. Aii* 
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In order that this edict might be punctually 
executed, he sent commissioners into all the pro- 
vinces of his empire, who were commanded to see it 
put in execution ; and to instnict the people in all 
the ceremonies and customs to which they were to 
conform. 

The Gentiles obeyed with no great reluctatice. 
Though they seem not to have been affected with 
the change of their worship or gods, they however 
were not very well pleased with this innovation in 
religious matters. No people seemed more eager 
to comply with the orders of the court than the Sa- 
maritans. They presented a petition to the king,, 
in which they declared themselves not to be Jews; 
and desired that their temple, built on mount 
Gerizim, which, till then, had not been dedicated 
to any deity in particular*, might henceforwards be 
dedicated to the Grecian Jupiter, and be called 
after his name. Antiochus received their petition 
very graciously; and ordered Nicanor, deputy go- 
vernor of the province of Samaria, to dedicate their 
temple to the Grecian Jupiter as they had desired, 
and not to molest them in any manner. 

But the Samaritans were not the only apostates 
who forsook their God and their law in this trial. 
Several Jews also, either to escape the persecution, 
to ingratiate themselves with the king or his officer, 
or else from inclination and libertinism, changed 
their religion. From these different motives many 
fell from Israel*"; and several of those who had 
once taken this wicked step, joining themselves 
with the king's forces, became (as is but too com* 
mon) greater persecutors of their unhappy breth- 
ren than the heathens themselves, employed to 
execute this barbarous commission. 



" 1 Maccab. vi. 21 — 24. 
♦ They expressed themselves in that manner, because the 
mighty name of the God of Israel (Jehovah) was never uttered 
by the Jews. • 
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The commissioner^ who was Sjent into Judea and 
Samaria^ to see the king's decree punctually obeyed, 
was called Athenasus, a man advanced in years, 
and extremely well versed in all the ceremonies 
of the Grecian idolatry, who, for that reason, 
was judged a fit person to invite those nations to 
join in it. As spon as he arrived in Jerusalem, 
he began by putting a stop to the sacrifices which 
were offered up to the God of Israel, and suppress- 
ing all the observances of the Jewish law. They 
polluted the temple in such a manner, that it was 
no longer fit for the service of God ; pn)faned the 
sabbaths and other festivals; forbid the circum- 
cision of child^n ; carried pff and burnt all the 
copies of the law wherever they could find them : 
abolished all the ordinances of God in every part of 
the country, and put to death whoever was found 
to have acted contrar\' to . the decree of the king. 
The Syrian soldiers, and the commissioner who com- 
manded over them, were the chief instruments by 
which the Jews were converted to the religion pro- 
fessed by the sovereign. 

To establish it the sooner in every part of the 
nation, altars and chapels filled with idols were erect- 
ed in every city, and sacred groves were planted. 
Officers were appointed over these, who caused all 
the people in general to offer sacrifices in them every 
month, the day of the month on which the king was 
bom, who made them eat swine's flesh, and other un*- 
clean animals sacrificed there. 

■ One of these officers, Apelles by name, came to 
Modin, the residence of Mattathias, of the sacer- 
dotal race, a venerable man, and extremely zealous 
for the law of God. He was son to John, and 
grandson to Simon, from whose father AsmoneiLs 
the family was called Asmoneans. With him were 
his five sons, all brave men, and fired with as ardent 
a zeal for the law of God as himself. These were 

^ 1 Maccab. ii. l-v->30. Joseph. Aiiti€|, h xii^ c. 8. 
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JToannan sumamed Gaddis ; Simon surnamed Thq^i ; 
Ju^as surnamed Maccabeus ; Eleazar called Aharon; 
and Jonathan called Apphus. Being arrived in 
Modin, Apelles assembled the inhabitants^ and cxt 
plained to them the purport of his commission. 
Directing, himself afterwards to Mattathias, he en- 
deavoured to persuade him to conform to the king's 
orders ; in hopes that the conversion of so venerable 
a man would induce all the rest of the inhabitants 
to follow his example. He promised that, in case of 
his compliance, the king would rank him in the 
number of his friends, and appoint him a member 
of his council ; and that himself and his sons should 
be raised, by the court, to the greatest honours and 
preferments. Mattathias said, so loud as to be 
heard by the whole assembly,* that though all the 
nations of the earth vshould obey king Antiochus, 
and all the people of Israel should abandon the law 
of their forefathers, and obey his ordinances, yet him- 
self, his children, and his brothers, would adhere for 
ever inviolably to the law of God. 

After having made this declaration, seeing a Jew 
going up to the altar which the heathens had raised, 
to sacrifice there in obedience to the king's injunc- 
tion ; fired with a zeal like that of Phineas, and 
transported with a f just and holy . indignation, he 
rushed upon the apostate and killed him : after this, 
feeing assisted by his sons, and some others who 
joined them, he also killed the king's commissioner 
and all his followers. Having in a manner set up 
the standard by this bold action, he cried aloud 
in the city ; % '' Whosoever is zealous of the law,' 

• 1 Maccab. vii. ^7. 
* Etn omnes gentcs regiAntiocko obfdiuut, vt duccdat nnmqvis* 
que a acrvitute /cgis patrum suorum, ^ amseniiat mandatis cjuh : 
tgo, Sf^filii meif Sr frahrs 7nci, obediejnus Itgi pa f rum noHromm. 
' t Gt)D had CO 111 ma tided his people to slay iho^e ulio sliouW 
persii.^de them to sacrifice to idols. &ee Deut. ch. xiii. v^r. 
6—11. ' ' 

' I OmnUf qui zeltim habet legis, ttaiuens Ustamenhm^ cxc^ 
post me. 
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and maintalneth the covenants, let him follow me/' 
Having now assembled his whole familj^ and all 
who were truly zealous for the worship of God, he 
retired with them to the mountains, whither they 
Were soon followed by others ; so that all the deserts 
of Judea were filled, in a little time, with people who 
fled from the persecution. 

' At first, when the Jews were attacked on the 
sabbath, for fear of violating the holiness of the day 
they did not dare to make the least defence, but suffer- 
ed themselves to be cut to pieces. However, they 
soon became sensible, that the law of the sabbath was 
not binding on persons in the case of such imminent 
danger. 

' Advice being brought Antiochus, that his de- A. ^f. 
crees were not so implicitly obeyed in Judea as in * ^^^/u 
all other nations, he went thither in person, in order \'6j\ * 
to see them put in execution. He then exercised 
the most horrid cruelties over all such Jews as re- 
fused to abjure their religion ; in order to force the 
rest, by tfie dread of the like inhuman treatment, 
to comply with what was required of them. ' At 
this time happened the martyrdom of Eleazar; of 
the mother and her seven sons, commonly called 
the Maccabees. Although their history is univer- 
sally known, it appears to me so important, and 
relates so nearly to Antiochus, whose reign I am 
now writing, that I cannot prevail with myself to 
omit it. I shall therefore repeat it in almost the 
very words of Scrtpture. 

The extreme violence of the persecution occa- 
sioned many to fall away : but on the other side, 
several continued inflexible, and chose to suffer 
death, rather than pollute themselves by eating im- 
pure meats. One of the most illu>trious among these 
tvas Eleazar. He was a venerable old man, ninety 



F 1 Maccab. ii. 31—41. 2 Maccab. v'u 11. Joseph. Antiq. 1. 
xii. c. 8. 
' J Joseph, de Maccab. c. iv, & v, '2 Maccab. c. vi. & vii^ 



xii. c. 8. 

ph. de Maccab. c. iv. 
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years of age, and a doctor of the law, whose life 
had been one continued series of spotless innocence. 
He was commanded to eat swine's flesh, and en- 
deavours were used to make him swallow it, by 
forcibly opening his mouth. But Eleazar, preferring 
a glorious death to a criminal life, went voluntarily 
to execution; and persevering in his resolute patience, 
was determined not to infringe the law to save his 
life. 

His friends who were present, moved with an 
unjust compassion, took him aside, and earnestly 
besought him to permit them to bring him such 
meats as he was allowed to eat; in order that it 
might be imagined that he had eaten of the meats 
of the sacrifice, pursuant to the king's command; 
and by that means save his life. But Eleazar, con- 
sidering only what his great age, the noble and ge- 
nerous sentiments he was born with, and the life of 
purity and innocence which he had led from his 
infancy, required of him, answered, pursuant to the 
ordinances of the holy law of God, that he would 
rather die than consent to what was desired of 
him. " It would be shameful," says he to them, 
^' for me, at this age, to use such an artifice, as 
" many young men, upon the supposition that 
*' Eleazar, at foui-score and ten years of age, had 
" embraced the principles of the heathens, would 
^' be imposed upon by the deceit, which I should 
" have employed to preserve the short remains of a 
'' corruptible life ; and thereby I should dishonour 
'' my old age, and expose it to the curses of all men. 
^' Besides, supposing I. should by that means for the 
'' present avoid the punishment of men, I could 
" never fly from the hand of the Almighty, neither 
*' in this world, nor in that which is to come. For 
" this reason, if I lay down my life courageously, I 
'' shall appear worthy of my old age ; and shall leave 
'' behind me, for the imitation of young people, an 
" example of constancy and resolution^ by suffering 
" patiently an honourable death, for the sake of our 

6 
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" venerable and holy laws." Eleazar had no sooner 
ended his speech^ than he was dragged to execu- 
tion. The ofiicers that attended him^ and who 
hitherto had behaved with some humanity towards 
him^ grew furious upon what he had said^ which 
they looked upon a? the effect of pride. When 
the torments had made him ready to breathe his 
last> he vented a deep sigh and said : '' O Lord ! 
*' thou who art possessed of the holy knowledge, 
" thou seest that I, Vvho could have delivered 
'' myself from death, do yet suffer cruel agonies 
*' in my body ; but in my soul find joy in my suffer- 
" ings, because I fear thee," Thus died this holy , * 

man, leaving by his death, not only to the young 
men, but to his whole nation^ a glorious example of 
virtue and resolution. 

At this time seven brothers, with their mother, 
were seized ; and king Antiochus would force them 
to eat swine's flesh contrary to their law, by causing 
their bodies to be scourged in a most inhuman 
manner. ,But the eldest of the brethren said to 
him : '' What is it thou wouldst ask or learn of us ? 
" We are ready to lay down our lives, rather than 
'' violate the holy laws which Gan gave to our 
" forefathers." The king being exasperated at 
these words, ordered brazen pans and cauldrons to 
be heated : and, when they were red, he caused the 
tongue of that man who had spoken first, to be cut 
off; had the skin torn from his head, and the ex- 
tremities of his hands and feet cut off, before his 
mother and his brethren. After being mutilated in 
every part of his body, he was brought to the fire, 
and fried in the pan. Whilst these tortures were 
inflicting upon him, his brothers and their mother 
exhorted each other to die courageously, saying: 
" The Lord God will have regard to truth; he will 
" have pity o^ us, and comfort us, as Moses declares 
*' m his song.'*. 

The first dying in this manner, the second was 
taken ; and after the skin of his head, with the hair. 
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were torn away, he was asked whether he would eat 
of some meats which were presented to him ; other* 
wise that all his limbs should be severed one after 
another fi:om his body. But he answered in the lan- 
guage of his country, " I will not obey any of your 
commands." He was then tortured in the same man* 
ner as his brother. Being ready to expire. He spoke 
thus to the king : " Wicked prince ! you bereave us 
^' of this present life : but the King of heaven and 
*^ earth, if we die for the defence of his laws, will 
*' one day raise us up to everlasting life." 

They now proceeded to the thinl. He was com- 
manded to put forth his tongue, which he did im- 
mediately ; and aftei^ards stretching forth his hands 
manfully, he bravely said : '' I received these limbs 
'^ from Heaven, but I now despise them, since I am 
" to defend the laws of God; from the sure and 
•*' steadfast hopes that he will one day restore them 
'' to me." The king and all his followers were 
astonished at the intrepidity of this young man, who 
scorned the utmost efforts of their cruelty. 

The fourth was tortured in the same manner, and 
being ready to die, he said to the king : '' It is for 
'' our advantage to be killed by men, because we 
*^ hope that God, by raising us up again, will restore 
*^ us to life, but thy resurrection, O king, shall not 
'' be unto life." 

The fifth, whilst they were tormenting him, said 
to Antiochus : '^ You now act according to your 
'^ own will and pleasure, because you are invested 
" with absolute power among men, though you are 
•'' but a mortal man. But do not imagine that God 
'^ has forsaken our nation. Stay but a little, and 
'' you will see the wondrous effects of his power; 
'' and in what manner he will torment yourself and 
'^ your race." 

The sixth came next, who, the moment before 
he expired, said: '' Do not deceive yourself: It is 
*' true, indeed^ our sins have drawn upon us the 
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^^ exquisite tortures which we now suffer ; but do 
" not flatter yourself with the hopes of impunity, 
'* after having presumed to make war against God 
'' himself/' 

In the mean time their mother, supported by the 
hopes that she had in God^ beheld with incredible re* 
solution, all her seven sons die thus inhumanly in one 
day. She encouraged them by the wisest and most 
pathetic discourse, and uniting a manly courage 
with the tenderness of a mother, she said to them : 
'' I know not in what manner you were formed in 
" my womb ; for it was not I who inspired you with 
'^ a soul and with life, nor formed your mem- 
'' bers; but I am sure that the Creator of the 
" world who fashioned man, and who gave being 
" to all things, will one day restore you to life by 
" his infinite mercy, in return for your having 
*' despised it here, out of the love you bear to his 
" laws/' 

There still remained her youngest son. Antiocfaus 
began to exhort him to compliance; assuring him ' 

with an oath, that he would raise him to riches 
and power; and rank him in the number of his 
favourites, if he would forsake the laws of his fore- 
fathers. But the youth being insensible to all these 
promises, the king called his mother, and advised 
her to counsel the young man so as to save his life. 
This she promised ; and going up to her son, and 
laughing at the tyrant's cruelty, she said to him in her 
native language, *' Son, have pity on me, who 
" bore you nin^ months in my womb; who for 
" three years fed you with milk from my breasts, 
" and brought you up to your present age. I con- 
" jure you, dear child, to look upon heaven and earth, 
" and every thing they contain, and to consider that 
" God formed them all of things that were not, as 
" well as man. Fear not that cruel executioner; but 
" shew yourself worthy of your brethren, by sub- 
" mitting cheerfully to death ; in order that, by the 
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'' mercy of God, I may Deceive you, togietlier with 
, '* your brothcKi, in the glory which awaits us." 

As she was speaking in this manner, the young 
child cried aloud ; " What is it you expect from 
'' me? I do not obey the king's command/ but the 
" law which was given us by Moses. As to you, 
^' from whom all the calamities with which the 
^' Hebrews have been afflicted flow, you shall not 
" escape the hand of the Almighty. Our suffer- 
'* ings, indeed, are owing to our sins ; but if the 
** Lord our God, to punish us, be for a little 
> " time angry with us, he at last will be appeased, 
'^ and be reconciled to his servants. But as for 
" you, the most wicked, the most impious of men, 
•' do not flatter yourself with vain hopes. You 
'' shall not escape the judgment of the Creator, 
** who is all-seeing and omnipotent. As to my 
" brothers, they, after having suffered a moment the 
" most cruel tortures, have entered into the eternal 
" covenant. In imitation of the example they have 
'* set rtie, I freely give up my body and life for the 
" laws of my forefathers ; and I beseech God to cx- 
*' tend his mercy soon to our nation ; to force you 
'' by wounds and tortures to confess that he is the 
^' only God ; and that his anger, which is justly 
*' fallen on the Hebrews, may end by my death, and 
'*^ that of my brethren." 

The king, now transported with fury, and unable 
to bear these insults, caused this last youth to be 
tortured more grievously than the rest. Thus he 
died in the same holy manner as his brethren, and 
with the utmost confidence in God. At last the 
mother also suffered death. 
j^ y^^ • Mattathias, before he ,died, sent for his five 
3838. sons, and after exhorting them to fight valiantly for 
Ant. J. C. the law of God against their persecutors, he ap- 
i66. pointed Judas for their general, and Simon as presi- 
dent of the council. He afterwards died, and was 

' * 1 Maccab. ii. 49— -70, Joseph. An(iq.L viii* c. 12. 
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interred at Modin, in the biirying-place of his an- 
cestors^ all the faithful Israelites shedding floods of 
teftrs at his death. 

* Antiochus finding that Paulus Emilius^ af^er 
having defeated Perseus and conquered Macedonia, 
had solemnized gam^s in the city of Amphipolis, 
situated on the river Strymon, was desirous to have 
the same spectacle exhibited at Daphne near Anti^ 
och. He appointed the time for them, sent to all 
places to invite spectators, and drew together pro- 
digious m^iltitudes. The games were celebi^ted 
with incredible pomp, cost immense sums> and lasted 
several days. The part he there acted during the 
whole time, answered in every respect to the charac*- 
ter given of him by Daniel ", who calls him a vile 
or contemptible person; as I have said elsewhere. 
He there committed so many extravagant actions be* 
fore that infinite multitude of people, assembled 
from diflTcrent parts of the earth, that he became the 
laughing-stock of them all : and many of them were 
so much disgusted, that to prevent their being spec* 
tators of a conduct so unworthy a prince, and so re- 
pugnant to the rules of modesty and decorum, they 
refused to go any more to the feasts to which he in^ 
vited them. 

* He had scarce ended the solemnization of these 
games than Tiberius Gracchus arrived as ambassador 
from the Romans, in order to have an eye on Anti- 
ochus's actions. That prince gave him so polite and 
friendly a reception, that the Ambassador not only 
laid aside all suspicion with regard to him, and did 
not perceive that he retained any resentment with 
respect to what had happened in Alexandria, but 
even blamed those who had spread such reports of 
hrm. And indeed Antiochus, besides other civili- 
ties, quitted his palace to msJce room for Tiberius 

t Polyb. apud Atben. 1. v. p. 193, &c. Diod. in Excerpt. 
Vttles. p. 321. 

» Dan. xL 21. 
« Polyb. Legat. ci— civ. Diod. iu Excerpt. Vales, p. 322« 
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Gracchus and his train, and was ievcn going t6 resign 
his crown to him. The ambassador ought to have 
been politician enough to suspect all these caresses, 
for it is certain that Antiochus was meditating, at 
that time, how he might best revenge himself of the 
Romans ; but he disguised his sentiments, in order 
to gain time, and to be the better able to carry on his 
preparations. 

y Whilst Antiochus was amusing himself with ce- 
lebrating games at Daphne, Judas was acting a very 
different part in Judaea. After having levied an 
army, he fortified the cities, rebuilt the fortresses, 
threw strong garrisons into them, and thereby awed 
the whole counti:y. ApoUonius, who was governor 
of Samaria under Antiochus, thought he should be 
able to check his progress, and accordingly marched 
directly against him. However. Judas defeated him, 
and made a great slaughter of his troops. Seron, 
another commander, who had flattered himself with 
the hopes of revenging the affront his master had 
received, met with the like fate; ApoUonius was 
also defeated and killed in the battle. 

When news was brought to Antiochus of this 
double defeat, he was exasperated to fury. Imme- 
diately he assembled all his troops, which formed a 
mighty army, and determined to destroy the whole 
Jewish nation, and to settle other people in their 
country. But when his troops were to be paid, he 
had not sufficient sums in his coffers, having ex* 
hausted them in the foolish expences he had lately 
been at. For want of money he was obliged to sus- 
pend the vengeance he meditated against the Jewish 
nation ; and all the plans he had formed for the im- 
mediate execution of that design. 

' He had squandered immense sums on the games. 

f 1 RJaccab, iii, 1 — 26. 2 Maccab. viii, 5— 7« Josepht An- 
tiq. I. xii. c. 1 0. 

' Joseph. Antiq.K xii. c.ll. 
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Brides this^ he had heeh extravagantly profuse irt 
every other respect^ particularly in the presents he 
bestowed on private persons afid vrhole bodies of 
men. He -would often throw handfuls of money 
amdng his attendant^ Aiid others; sometihiles season- 
ably enoughs but most frequently without sense or 
reskson. On* these occa«jions he verified" what the pro- 
phet Dahiel bad foretold 6f him, that he should* 
** scattet among them the |)rey and spoil of riches:" 
and the author df the ^ MaccabeeiS say5;> that he had 
been exceedingly lib^ral^ and had " abounded above 
the kings that were before him." We afe told hy 
/Athenaeus^ that the circumstances which enabled 
him to defray so prodigimis an expfenCe were, first, 
the spoils he had takeh in Egypt, contrary to the 
promise he had made Philometor in his minority; 
secondly, the sums he had raised ahlong his friends, 
byway of free gifts; lasftly (which was* the most 
considerable article), the plunder of a great number 
of temples> which he had {Sacrilegiously pillaged. 

' Besides the difficulties to whieh the want of 
money reduced him, others arose, accorditig to 
Daniel's pfophecy, *' from the tidings" which came 
to him *' out of the Bast and out of the North." 
For noithwtirdi Artaxia^i kiri^ of Armenia, had re- 
belled against him; and* Persia, which lay eastward, 
discontinued the regillaf payment of the tribute. 
• There, as in every o#ier part trf his dominions, all 
things seemed' in the utmost confusion, occasioned 
by Ae newoirfJnance by Which the ancient customs 
of so mftny tif his subjects wei^ abolished; and those 
of the. Gredkfl, of which he was ridiculously fond, 
.established in their stead. These things occasioned 
great confusion with respect to the payments ^hich, 
till then, had been • vary regular throughout that 
vast and' rich empire, tind'had always supplied sums 

• Dan. xi. *?4. * * 1 Maccstb. lii. 30- ' Allien. T. Sip. 195. 

• Dan. xi* 4-4. & Hieron. in hunc locum. j^ 

• 1 Maccab* iii. 29^ • • * 
VOL. VII. K 
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sufficient to defray the great expencte it was ne^ 
cessary to incur. 

^ To remedy these grievances, as well as a molti-' 
tilde of others^ he resolved to divide his ierces into 
two parts: to give the command of one of his armies 
to Lysias, descended from the blood-royal, in order 
that he might subdue the Jews; and to march the 
other into Armenia, and afterwards into Persia, to 
re*instate the affairs of those jMrovinces in their for^ 
. met flourishing condition. He accordtn^y left 
Lysias the government of all the countries on this 
side the Euphrates; and the care of hts^son's educa* 
tion, who iafterwards was called * .4niiochus Eur 
pator. After passing mount Taurus, he entered 
Armenia, defeated Artaxias, and took him prisoner. 
He marched from thence, into Persia, whene he sup* 
posed he should have no other trouble than to receive 
the tribute of that rich province, and diose in ttt 
neighbourhood. He fondly flattered himaelf that 
he should there find imms sufficient to fill his cof- 
fers, and nein^tate all his afliairs upon as good a 
foot a^ ever. 

Whilst he was revolving all these pro|ects, Ly«a8 
was meditating how he might best put in execution 
the orders he had left him, especially those which 
related to the Jews. The king had commandied him 
to extirpate them, so as not to leave one Hebrew in 
the country; which he intended to people with other 
inhabitants, and to distribute the lands among them 
by lot. He thought it necessary for him to make 
the more dispatch in this expedition, because advice 
was daily brought him that the arm of Judas made 
prodigious pvo^ess^ and incres^ed in stvength by 
taking all the fortresses which he approached. 

Philip, whofn Antiochus . had left governor of 
Judaea, seeing^ Judas's suooess^ had sent expresses, 

' I Macci^. iii. 31— 60, & iv. 1~35* sMaccab. viii. 8—28. 
Joseph. Aiitiq. 1. zii. c. 11. Appian. in Syr. p. 117« Hieroa. 
iu Dan. »• 44. 

^ He was thea but se^w years old. 
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vith advice of this, to Ptolemy Macron^ governor 
of Ccelosyria and Palestine, on which Judaea de- 
pended, and had pressed him, by letter, to employ 
such measures as might best support the interests of 
their conmon sovereign in this important conjunc- 
ture. Macron had communicated his advices and 
letters to Lysias, A resolution was therefore imme- . 
diately taken to send an army, of which Ptolemy 
MaoroH was appointed generalissimo, into Judaea. 
He appointed Nicanor, his intimate friend, his lieu- - 
tenant-general; sent hhn before, at the head of 
twenty thousand men, with Gorgias, a veteran officer 
of consummate experience, to assist him. Accord- 
ingly they entered the country, and were soon fol- 
lowed by Ptolemy, with the rest of the forces in- 
tended for that expedition. The army, after their 
junction^ came and encamped at Emmaus, nestf 
Jerusalem. It consisted of forty thousanil foot and " 
seven thotnand horse. 

Thither also repaired an army of another kind. It 
consisted of merchants who came to purchase the 
shves, who, it was supposed, would certainly be 
td^en in that war. Nicanor, who had flattered him- 
self with the hopes of levying large sums of money 
by this means, sufficient to pay the two * thousand 
tadents which the king still owed the Romans, on 
account of the ancient treaty of Sipylus, published 
a prochmatton in the neighbouring countries, declar- 
ing that all die prisoners taken in that war should be 
sold, at the rate of ninety for a talent f . A resolu- 
tion indeed had been taken to^cut to pieces all the 
men grown ; to reduce all the rest to a state of cap- 
tivity ; and one hundred and eighty thousand of the 
latter, at the price above mentioned, would have sold 
exactly for the sum in question. The merchants, 
therefore, finding this would be a very profitable ar- 
ticle to them (as it was a very low price), flocked 

* About three hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
t A thousand crowns. 
• K 8 
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thilher in <ciowds^ and brought considerable saiOB 
with them. We are told that a thousand, all of them 
very considjerable merchants^ arrived in the Syriao 
camp on this occasion, without including their dor 
mestics^ and the persons that would be wanted lo 
look after the captivejs they intended to purchase. 

Judas and his brethren, perceiving the . danger 
with which they were threatened by the approach of 
so powerful an army, which they knew had been 
commanded to extirpate entirely the Jewish na- 
tion, resolved to make a very vigorous defence; 
•to fight for themselves, their law, and their liberty ; 
and either (o conquer or die sword in hand. Accord' 
ingly they divided the six thousand men under their 
command into four bodies of fifteen hundred men 
each. Judas put himself at the head of the fir^t, and 
gave the command of the three others to his brethren. 
He afterwards marched them to Maspha« there to offer 
together their prayers to God» and to implore his 
assistance in the extreme danger to which they were 
reduced He made choice of this place, because^ 
as Jerusalem was in the hands of their enefuies, and 
the sanctuary trodden down, they could not assemble 
in it to solemnize that religious act; and Maspha 
^ seemed the fittest place for that purpose, because 
Gob was worshipped there ^ before the foundatioa 
of the temple. 

Here are now two annies ready to engage, the 
numbers on each side very unequal^ and Sie dispo- 
sition of their minds still more so. They agree 
however in one point, that is, both are firmly per- 
suaded they shall gain the victory; the oae> because 
they have a mighty army of well disciplined troops, 
commanded by brave and experienced generals; the 
other, because they put their whole trust in the 
(ion of armies. 

After proclamation had been made according to 

^ Judges z.K. 1. 1 Sam. vii. 5. 
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the* law, that those who had built a hoiisi^'thaf ' 
year, or married a wife, or planted a vine, or%ere 
alraid, had liberty to retire; Judas 's six thousand 
men w«e reduced to half that number. Neverthe- = 
less this valiant captain of the people of Got> re^o- * 
lutdy determined to fight the mighty host of* the en- 
emy with only this handful of men, and to leave the/' 
issue to Providence, advanced with his few forces, * 
encamped very near the enemy,- and told his soldieis, 
after having animated them by all the motives which 
the present conjuncture supplied, that he irftbiidi^d * 
to give the Syrians battle on the morrow, and there- 
fore that they must prepare' for it. 

But receiving advice that same evening, • that 
Oorgias had been detached from the enemy"« ciamp 
with five thousand foot and a thousand hotsie, all 
chosen troops, and that he wias marching a bye-; 
way, through which the apostate Jews led him, in 
order to come and surprize hi6 camp in the night; 
he was not satisfied with frustrating that design, 
but even made use of the very stratagem which 
the enemy intended to employ against him, and 
was successful in it; for, raising his camp imme- 
diately, and carrying off all the baggage, he marched 
and attacked the enemy's camp, weakened by the 
best troops having been detached from it, and 
spread such terror and confusion into every part 
of k, that after three thousand Syrians had been 
cut to pieces, the rest fled, and left hhn the whole 
plunder of their camp. 

As Gorgias was still to be apprehended at the' 
head of his formidable detachment, Judas, like a wise 
captain, kept his troops together, and would not suf- 
fer them to straggle about after plunder, or in pur- 
suit of the enemy, till they should have defeated that 
body also. He was successful without coming to a 
battle; for Gorgias, after failing to meet with Judas in 
bis camp/ and having sought for him in vaijn in the 

* Deut. Kx. 5, &c. 
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mounts^ns^ whither he suppoaed he had retired, vithr 
drew at last into his camp^ and finding it in a blaze, 
and the army routed and put to flighty it was impotf^ 
siUe for him to keep his soldiers in order; so that 
these threw down their arms and fled also. Then 
Judas and the men under hu? command pursued them ' 
vigorously^ and cut to pieces a greater number oa 
this occasion than they had before done in the camp. 
Nine thousand Syrians were left dead in the field> 
apd the greatest part of those who escaped wer^ 
either maimed or wounded. 

After this Judas marched back his soldiers, in order 
to plunder the camp, where they met with immense 
booty; and great numbers who were come, as to a 
fair, to buy Ae captive Jews, were themselves taken 
^ pjrisoners and sold. The next day, being the sab- 
bafh, yf33 solemnized in the most religious manner. 
The Hebrews, on that occasion, gave them.selves up 
to an holy joy, and unanimously returned thanks to 
God for the great and ^gnal deliverance he had 
wrought in their favour. 

We have here a sensible image of the feeble op» 
position which an arm of flesh is able to make against 
that of the AJmighty, on whom alone the fate of 
battles depends. It is evident that Judas was fully 
sensible of his own weakness. '* How can we," says 
he to the Almighty before the battle, '' stand before 
'' them, unless thou thyself assistest us?" And it 
is as evident that he was no less flrmly persuaded of 
the success of his arms. '^ The victory," he had 
said before, '' does not depend on the number of 
^' soldiers, but it is from Heaven that all our strength 
'^ comes." But although Judas had so entire a con^ 
fidence in God, he employs all those expedients 
which the most experienced and bravest general 
could use, in order to obtain the victory. How ex» 
cellent a pattern have we here for generals ! to pray 
with humility^ because all things depend on God: 
and to act with vigour, as if all things depended on 
man, — ^We still possess (thanks to the Almighty) ge» 
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nerab who believe it glorious to entertain ' such 
thoughts J and who, at the head of great armies, com- 
posed of as brave soldiers as ever were, as well as of 
officers and commanders of an almost unparalleled 
courage and zeal, do not rely on all those human 
advantages, but solely on the protection of the God 
of armies. 

^ Judas, encouraged by the important victory h^ 
had gained, and reinforced • by a *^reat number of 
troops whom this success brought to him, employed 
the advantage which this gave him to distress the rest 
of his enemies. Knowing that Timothfeus and Bac- 
chides, two of Antiochus's lieutenants, wei-e raising 
troops to fight him, he mdrched against them, de- 
feated them in a great battle, and killed upwards of 
twenty thousand of their men. 

' Lysias hearing of the ill success which Antiochus's ^, jvf. 
arms had met with in Judaea, and the great losses h^ '3839. 
had sustained in that country, was in great asto^AntJ.C. 
nishment and perplexity. However, knowing that *.*^' 
the king had a strong d^ire to extirpate that na- 
tion, he made mighty, preparations for a new ex- 
pedition against the Je^vs. Acconi^ngly he levied 
an army of sixty thousand foot ai?i Qve thousand 
horse, all chosen troops, and putting himself ^t 
their head, he marched into Judsa, firmly resolved 
to lay waste the whole country, and to destroy all 
the inhabitants. 

He encamped at Bethsura, a city standing to the 
south of Jerusalem, towards the frontiers of Iduma^a. 
Judas advanced towards him at the head of ten 
thousand men ; and fully persuaded that the Loap 
would assist him, he engaged the enemy with this 
disproportionate body of ' troops, killed five thou- 
sand of them, and ])ut the rest to flight. Lysias, 
dii^mayed at the surprising valour of Judas's soldiers, 
who fought with intrepid courage, determined to 

k t M«ccab« viii. 30—33. 
iM accab. iv. 26-«-3d. Joseph. Antiq. 1. til. c. 1 1 « 
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ponquer or die, led back his . defeated anny tp Aiit 
tioch; intending^ nevertheless, to come and attacic 
them again the next y^r with. 4 still more powerful 
body oF forces. 

" Jud^, beii^ left master q£. thp country by the 
retreat of Lysias, took ad^^tag^ of this interval of 
rest, and marched to Jerusalem, where he recor 
yered the sanctuary from the ^heatb^ns, purified and 
dedicated it again to the service of God. This sor 
lemn dedication continued for eight days, which were 
eipent in thanksgiving for the deliverance that God 
had, vouchsafed the^; and it was ordained that th^ 
anniversaiy^of it should be solemnised evpry year. 
The neighbouring nations, jealous of the prpsperity 
pf the; Jews,i made a league toxlestroy them^ and rer 
solved to join Antiochus, in order to ^xd^pate thaf 
. people. , . 

A. M. , " "ybia prince, was then in Persia, levying the trir 
A^^^f'r ^'ite which had npt been paid regularly. He was 
lff4. * informed that E^mais was .thought to abound with 
jijAes; and, ji^pecially, that ip a temple of that city, 
.viud), accoq^pgfto Polybius, ;was d^cated to.Diana, 
md tp Venu4j^fja|cprd)ng to Appjan, p^odigjious Hum^ 
were laid wp.^ i$l^ yent thither with a design to take 
the city, an^ j^uiidef the temple, as hf had before 
doiie Jqrusalen^; but hia deii^ign, having been^disco- 
vered, the Foiipt^r ppople and ^e inl^ijants of the 
city took up arms to defend their temple, and gave 
him a. shan^eful lepuUe. Antioehus^ thu^derr^^fMck 
at this disgrace, withdrew |p Ecbatana. 

jo add tqi this afflictipn» pe>vs \ya^ there brougl^ 
Jum of the 4cfeat of J^iDanpr J^i^d, Timotheua in Jut 
fUea. In the viqlence of his lage he ^et out wijlih all 
possible expedition, in or4ec to nvsdle^ that, nation 
feel the dreadful effects of his wrath ;. ventii\g no- 
thing l;)ut menace^ on hii^ march, and breathing only 

■ 1 Maccab. iv. 3S-— 6]. 8c v. 1,2, 2 Maccab. x. 1— 8. Jo- 
seph. Antiq. L |cii. c. 11. 

» 1 Maccab. vi.. 1— 16. 2 Maccab. ix. 1—^9. Polyb. ia 
f|xcerpt Vales, p. 145. Appian. in Syr. p. 131. 
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0iial rum and ;destructioQ. Advandng in this dUr 
position towards babylonia, which, was in his way, 
fresh expresses came to him with advice of Ly^ias's 
defeatj,aiid also that, the Jews had retaken, th^ 
temple, thrown down the altars and idols which 
he bad set up in th^m, ^nd te-established tbgir 
ancient, worship. At this newd his fury increaged« 
Immedi^fely he coouniinds his coachman to drive 
Wfth the utmost speedy, in ordqr that he might h^ve 
an opportunity ;o( fully satiating; .his vengeance; 
threatening to maK? Jerusalem ^he burying, place 
of ^.who^k^ ^^i^ish nation, ;|nd not to leave one 
sipgle inhabitant {in it He had scarce uttered. that 
blasphemous expression, when he was struck by 
the hand of Goo, He was seizpd.with. incnedihl^ 
pain3 in his bpwels, zpd the nu^st, excessive papgyf 
of the cholic, 'f. Thus the murlhererand blaspjier 
mer/' says the author of the,A(|[accabees, " having 
sufiered most grievously, as he tinted other men, so 
died he a miserable death/' 

But still his pride was not ^bat^ by this first 
shock : so far from it, that suffering himself to b^ 
hurried away by the wild transport^ of b& fury, and 
breadiing nothing but vengeaijice against th^ Jews, 
he gave orders for proceeding with all possible c^ed 
in the journey. But as his horses were running for* 
wards impetuously, he fell from his chariot, and 
thereby bruised, in a grievous manner, every part 
of his body ; so that his attendants were forced to 
put him into a litter, where he sufiered inexpressible 
torments. Worms crawled from every part of. him; 
his flesh fell away piece-meal, .and the stench was so 
great, that it became intolerable to the whole army. 
Being himself unable to bear it, • 'Mt is meet," 
says he, '^ to be subject unto God ; and man, who 
is mortal, should not think of himself as if he were • 
^ god." Acknowledging that it was the hand of 



* SI Maccab. is. 12* 
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the God of Israel which struck him, because of 
the calamities he had brought upon Jerusalem, he 
promises to exert the utmost liberality towards his 
chosen people ; to enrich with precious gifts the holy 
temple of Jerusalem, which he had plundered, to 
furnish^ from his revenues, the sums necessary for 
defraying the expence t)f the sacrifices ; to turn Jew 
himself ; and to travel into every part of the worli 
in order to publish the power of the Almighty. He 
hoped he should calm his wrath by these mighty 
promises, which the Violence of his present affliction, 
and the fear of future tormerrts extorted from his 
mouth, but not from his heart. ' But, adds the au- 
thor of the Maccabees; "' This wicked person 
Vowed unto the Lord, who how no more would 
have mercy upon him." And indei6d this murderer 
and blasphemer (these are the names which this 
Writer substitutes in the place of tllmtrious, which 
tnen had bestowed on that prince) being struck 
in a dreadful manner, and treated as he treated 
others, finished ^an inipious life by a miserable 
death.* 

* Before he expired he sent for Philip, who had 
been brought up with him from his infancy ; and was 
his favourite, andr bestowed on hirn the regency of 
Syria during the minority of his son, then nine years 
of age. He put into his hands the diadem, the 
seal of the empire, and all the other- ensigns of roy- 
alty ; exhorting him, especially, to employ his ut- 
most endeavours to give him such an education as 
would best teach him the art of reigning, and of 
governing his subjects with justice and moderation. 

» 2 Maccab. ix. 13. 

* Polybiiis attests the truth of Uiis, and relatei that Antio^ 
' chus was troubled with a perpetual delirium ; imagining that 
spectres stood continually before hitt^ reproaching hiin with his 
crimes. This historian, who was unacquainted wiUi the Scrip- 
tures, assigns as the cause of this punishment, the sacrilegious 
attempt formed by this prince against the temple of Diaua in 
Elymais. Polyb. in Excerpt. Vales, p. 143. 
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Few princes give such insAructioiis to their children 
till they are near their end : and that^ after having 
set them a quite diiferent example during their 
Mihole lives. Philip caused the king's body to 
be/ conveyed to Antioch. This prince had reigned 
eleven years. 



Sect. IV. ^Prophecies of Daniel relating to Antio^ 
chus Epiphanes. 

As Anjtiochus Epiphanes was ^ violent persecutor 
of the people of Gap> wh.o formed the Jewisb 
Church, and v^as at, the i^ame time;, the type of l^e 
Antichrist, who ip after ages wan to afflict the 
Christian Church; Daniel details much more fully, 
his prophecy respecting this prince, than those 
which relate to any other of whom he makes 
mention. This - prophecy consists of two parts t 
one of which relates to his wars in Egypt, and' 
the other to the persecution carried oil by him 
against the Jews. We shall treat these sepwately^ 
and unite together the various places where mention 
is made of them. 

L Tn WA18 or Antiochvs Efiphakbs against 
Earn, vobrold by Daniel the Prophet. 

* '' AtA in his,** Seleucus Philopator's, '' estate 
shall stand up a vile person, to whoni they shall not 
give the honour of the king4om : but he shall come 
in peaceably, and obtain the kingdom by flatteries." 
This verse, which points out the accession of Antio- 
chus to the crown, has been already explained. 

"' And with the arms of a flood shall they," the 
Syrians, " be overflown before him," Antiochus 
Epiphanes, " and shall be broken; yea, also the 

< Dan. xu 21. ' Ver. 32. 
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prince of the covenant." Hcliodorus, the murderer 
of S^Ieucus and his adherents as also those of the 
Egyptian king^ who had formed designs against 
Syria, were defeated by the forces of Attala^ and 
Euoienei^^ and dispo'sed by the arrival of Antiochus, 
whose presence disconcerted all their projects. By 
the '* prince of the covenant/' we may suppose to be 
meant^ either Heliodorus, the ringleader of the con- 
spirators^ who had killed Seleucus ; or rather Ptolemy ^ 
Epiphanes, king of Egypt, who lost his life by a con- 
spiracy of his own subjects, at the very time that he 
was meditating a wat; against Syria. Thus Providence 
removed t^iis powerAil adversary, to make way for 
Antiochus, and raise him to the throne. 

It appears tliat the prophet, in the following verses, 
points out clearly enough the four different expedi- 
tions of Antiodius iiito Egypt. 



Anhochus's first Expedition into Egypt. 

' • " And after the league made with him," with 
Ptolemy Philometor his nephew, king of Egypt, 
'^ he shall work deceitfully ; for he shall come up, 
and shall become strong with a small people." 
Antiochus, though he was already determined on 
the war, still assumed a specious appearance of 
friendship for the king of Egypt, He even sent 
ApoUonius to Memphis, to be present at the ban- 
quet given on occasion of that pvin^e]s, ootomAon, 
as a proof that it was agreeable to him. Never*. 
theless, soon after, on pretence of defending his 
nephew, he marched into Egypt with a '' small 
army," in comparison of those which he levied after- 
wards. The battle was fought near Pelusiuip. An- 
tiochus was " strong," that is victorious : and after- 
wards returned to Tyre. Such was the end of his ^ 
first expedition. 

• Dan. xi. 23. 
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Antiochus's second Expedition into Egypt. 

* '^ He shall enter peaceably even upon the fattest 
places of the province (Egypt) and he shall do that 
which his fathers have not done, nor his fathers* 
fethers; he shall scatter among them (his troops) the 
prey and spoil and riches ; yea, and he shall forecast 
his devices against the strong holds, even for a time. 

■ ^' And he shalj stir up his power and his courage 
against the king of the South (of Egypt) with a great 
army, and the king of the South shall be stirred up 
to battle with a very great and mighty army ; but 
he shall not stand, for they shall forecast devices 
agsonst hifil.*' 

* " Yea, they that feed of the portion of his 
(the king of Egypt's) meat, shall destroy him, and 
his army shall overflow; and many shall fall down 
sbb.*' 

■ In these three verses appear the principal charac- 
ters of Antiochus's bec^nd expedition into Egypt ; 
his mighty armies, his rapid conquests, the rich 
spoils he carri^ from thence, and the dissimulation 
and treachery he began to practise with regard to 
Ptolemy. 

Antiochus, after emfploying the whole winter iix 
making preparations' for a second expedition into 
Egypt, invaded it both by sea and land, the instant 
tl^ season would permit. ' '^ Wherefore he entered 
into Egypt with a great multitude, with chariots, 
and elephants, and horsemen, and a great navy. 
And made war agamst Ptolemy king of Egypt: 
But Ptolemy was afraid of him and 'fled; and many 
were woinided to death. Thus they got the strong 
citiM in the land of figypt, and he took the spoils 
thereof." 

« Dan. xi. Ver. 24. » Ver. 25. * Vet* ^6, 
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Daniel, some verses after, is more minute in his 
projihecy of this event 

* '' And at the time of the end shall the king of 
the South push at him (Ptolemy is here meant;) 
and the king of the North (Antiochus) shall come 
against him like a whirlwind, withj chariots and 
with horsemen, and with many ships, and he shall 
ent^r into the countries, and shall overflow and pass 
over. 

/* '' He shall enter also into the glorious land, and 
many coxmtries shall be overthrown : but he shall 
escape out of his hand, even £dom and Moab, and 
the chief of the children of Ammon/*^ 

^ " He shall stretx:h forth bis band also ttpan tlui 
countries, and the land of ^ypt shall not escape. ' 

' " But he shall have power over the treasures of 
gold -'and silver, and over the precious things of 

\ If we compare the relation given by the author of 

the Maccabees with Daniel's prophecy, we find a per- 
fect resemblance, except that the prophet is even 
more clear and particular than the historian. 

' Diodorus relates, that Antiochus^ after this vie* 
tory, conquered all Egypt, or at least the greatest 
part of it : for all the cities, Alexandria excepted, 
opened their gates to the conqueror. He mibdued 
Egypt with an astonishing rapidity, and did that 
* '' which his forefathe» had not done, nor his 
fathers' fathere." 

Ptolemy either surrendered himself, or fell into 
the hands of Antiochus, who at first treated Imn 
with kindness ; had but one table with him, seemed 
to be greatly concerned for ht« welfare, and left him 
the peaceable possession of his kingdom, reserring 
to himself Pelusium, which was the key of it. Far 
Antiochus assumed this appearance of friendship 
with no other view than to have the better opportor 

*Dttn.X}. 40. »Vcr. 41.. * Dan. xi. 42. 

« V«r, 43. * In Excerpt* Vates, p.^310. • • Dau. xi. 24. 

3 
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nity of niiniiig Mm. ' '' They diat Seed of the 
portion of his meat shall destroy him." 

Antkichus did not make a long stay in Egypt at 
that time ; the news which was brought of the re- 
neral revolt of the Jews^ obliging him to anrch 
againnt them. 

In the mean time^ the inhabitants of Alexandria, 
offended at Philometor for havii^ concluded an al* 
liance with Antiochus^ ndsqpEvergetes, his younger 
brother, to the thnme in his stead. 

Antiochiis, who had advice of what had passed in 
Alexandria,took this opportunity to return into Egypt, 
upon pretext of restoring the dethroned monarch, 
but in reality, to make himself absolute mastar of the 
kingdom. 



Antiochus's third Expedition into Egypt. 

* " And both these kings' hearts shall be to d^ 
mischief; and they shall speak lies at one table; but 
it shall not prosper : For yet the elkd shall be at the 
time appointed. 

^ '^ Then shall he (Antiochus) return into his land 
with great riches/' 

Antiochus's third expedition could scarce be 
pointed out more clearly. That prince hearing that 
the Alexandrians had«rai^ed Evergetes to the throne, 
returned to Egypt upon the specious pretence of re* 
storing Philometw: ^ Per hanestam ^peciem mq/ari9 
Ptolem^i reducendi in regnum. After having over* 
come the Alexandrians in a sea-light at Pelusium, 
he laid siege to Alexandria. But finding the in* 
habitants made a strong opposition, he was con* 
tented with making himself again masCer of the rest 
of Egypt, in the name of his nephew, in whose be-> 
half he pretended to have dxwwn the swoid : ^ Cm 

Dau^xi. 26. ty&r.^7. <» Vsr. 2S. 

^ Liv. L xlin n. 1$* ^ Liv* 1. xtv. n. 1 1. Hieron. io DanieU 
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regnnm ijui^ri suis, viribtis sitmHabaL th^y wciref 
then at Memphis, ate at the same table> and behaved, 
towards one andther with all the outwaid marksr of 
a sincere friendship* The uncle seemed to hav^ 
las nephew's interest at heart, and the nephew to 
repose the highest confidence in his uncle ; but all 
this was mere show and outside;,' both dissembling 
their iieai sentiments. The uncle endeavduiied to 
crush his nephew ; ' Cit^egnum qmeri suis vtribus 
sifntUabat, "tU mox victor eni aggrederetur ;- and thd 
nephewi who saw through this design^ voluntatis (jus 
non ignarusi strove immediately to be reconciled t6 
his brothei'. Thus did neither "prosper," in deceiv-* 
ing of the other: Nothing was yet determined, and 
Antiochus returned into Syria. 

AN'Tiocnus's fourth Exi»jbditj[On into Egypt. 

■ '* At the time appointed he shall return ancl 
come toward the South> but it lihjiil not be as the 
former, or as the latter. 

• *' For the ships of Chittim shill dome against 
him. Therefore he shall be grieved and return, and 
have indignation against the holy covenant." 

Advice being brought Antiochus, that the tWd 
brothers were reconciled, he threw off the ma«k/ 
and declared publicly, that he intended to conquer 
Egypt for himself. And, to support his pretension.^, 
''he returned, towards the South," that is, into 
Egypt, but was not so successful in this expedition 
as before. * As he was advancing forward to besiege 
Alexandria, Popilius, and the other Roman ambas- 
sadors, who were on board a fleet composed of 
Macedonian or Greek ships; (for this the Hebrew 
word Chittim signifies) which they found at Delos^ 
obliged him to lay down his arms, and leave Egypt- 
He obeyed, but " was grieved and returned, and 

1 Liv. L xlv. n. 11 . ^ D«n« xi. (p. 9 Dan. xi. 30. 
"^ Liv.ltxW.Q^tO. 

4 
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had ^indigoation against the holy covetKint^ and the 
city and temple of Jeru^lem^ as will ,be presently 
seen. 

Had the prophet be6n eye-witness to this event, 
would it have been possible for him to point it put 
in a clearer and more.exaet manner ? 



II. CriJeL PERSECtJTlONS EXiftAlSEb BY AnTIOCHUS AGAlt^S* 

THi Jews, and foretold by the prophet Daniel. 

I have mentioned and explained, in another place> 
the acco^m^ which JJaniel the prophet gives of Al^^ 
ander the. Gre^t^s reigUi and those of his four sticf 
cessors. .... .,,-: 

^ " Behold ap Ji6-goat came from the west> on th^ 
face of the W})ol^ earth^.and touched pot the ground,/' 
Is it possible to denote more plainly the rapidity of 
Alexander's conquests ?i — ^ '' The he-goat waxed very 
great, and when he wa^^strong^; the, great horn was 
broken ; and for it came up four notab^le ones toward^ 
the four wipds ♦ of heave^i/^ These are • Alexander's 
four successors.^ .' " And out of one of them came 
forth a little honi, \yhich waxed exceeding gi^a% 
toward the. South, and toward the East, and toward 
the ple^aAt land." This is Antiochus fipiphanes^ 
who gaii^ed several vjctories towards the South and 
the East, and wbp>qtirongly opposed the army of the? 
Lord and the Jewish pepple,. of whom God was the 
strepgth and the protecfor/ 

The prophet aftmvards points out the war which 
Epiphanes proclaiiped^against the people of God, the 
priests of the Lord> his laws ^nd his temple. 

• '' And it waxed great, (the horn) even to the 
host of heaven, and it cast down some qf the host^ 

and of the stan) to< the ground, and stamped .upon 

.'.*••-/... '. ■ ' 

f Dan. viiL 5. .. ^ Ver. ?• » Ver. 9* * Y^** ^0. 
rot. viL 1. 
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. them. ^ '' Vea^ he magnified himflelf even to tKt 
prince of the host {to God:) and by him the d^l^ 
sacrifice was taken away^ and the place of his sane* 
tiiary' was cast down. * And an host waH given him 
figainst the dafily sacrifice by reason of transgression^ 
and it cast down the truth to the ground, and it prac* 

' tised and prospered." 

Daniel gives still greater extent to the same pro>- 
pl)ecy in bfs eleventh pbapter. 

* '' Hig heart ohall be against the holy cov^ns^pt ; 
and he shall do Exploits.— He shall return^ and have 
indignation against th$ holy covenant." 

' During the siege of Aleitandna^ a report had 
prevailed that Antiochus was dead, and the Jews 
had been accused of expressing great joy at it. He 
thereupon marched to their city^ stonped it, and 
exercised ^11 -the bsirfaarity that his jbry could sug* 
g:est. About forty * thousand men were killed, arid 
^e same number sold as slaves, in the compass qf 
three days. Antiochus went into the temple, pol* 
luted it, and carried off all the vesseK treasures, aod 
rich ornaments. 

* After Pppilius had forced him to leave Egypt 
tie turned the fnry with which he was inflamed upon 
♦hat oecasion ags^inst the Jews. He sent ApoUoniui 
ihifo Jude^ with orders to Kill all the qien capable of 
bearinfi; arms, arid to sell the womeiki and children. 
Accordingly, Apollontus m^de dreadful havoc in JcrM** 
aalem, set fi/e to the city, beat dpwn the walls, and 
carried the women and children into captivity, 

*.He shall return, apd have intelligence with them 
that forsake the ho\y covenant. And arms shall 
stand on his part, apd thiey^hsn pollute the sanc- 
tuary of strength;! apd shall take away Ae daily 

« Dan. via. sep. lU • Vih la. * Dsd. %u «8— 3(K 
r 1 Miftccal). i. tl^^f h «• x. 5r^2U lotpRk. LiU. dt 
Jiaccttb. &c. » 1 Maccah. i/30— 34. aud 2. v. 24— *2& 
« Diiiu xi. 30| 31| 32. 

^ W« ai^ told ia Ura Macd^mi^ that it wM^wke tho aM^ 
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Mcrtee, and they shall place the abotninarion that 
snaketh desolate. And such as do wickedly against 
the covenant, shall he corrupt by flatteries/' Sec. 

^ Antiochits declared openly for all those vrho should 
renounce fke law. Having published an ordinance by 
which aH the Jews in general were commanded^ upon 
pain of death, to change their religion, he sent somn 
officera to Jerusalem, ordering them to pollute the 
temple, and abolish the womhip of the Most High. 
Thty acco^ingly dedicated this temple to Jupiter 
CHym^pius, and placed his statue in it. Hiey raised ' 
in every part of the city profane temples and altars^ 
where they forced the Jews to otfbr sacrifices, and eat 
of meatH sacrifioed to idols. Many, from the dread 
of the torture, seemed to comply in all things re*' 
qttifed of them ; and even prompted others to imitate 
iAMxr dissimulation in order to couiitenance their base 
'apostacy. 

* '' And such as do wickedly against the covenant^ 
shall he (Antiochus) corrupt by flatteries; but the 
people that do know their Gon, shall be strong and 
do exploits.'* This manifestly points at old Eleazar, 
Ihe seven Maccabees, and their mother, imd a great 
number of other Jews, who courageously opposed the 
impious ordfers of the king. 

* '* And they that understand among the people, 
diall instruct many : yet they shall foil by the sword, ^ 
and by flame, by captivity, and by spoil, many 
days/' This relates chiefly to Mattathias, and his 
sons. 

* '' Now whei) they shall iUl, they shall be holpen 
with a little help : but many i^all cleave to fheon 
widi flatteries^*' Mattathias and Judas Maccabeus 
supported the distressed nation^ and the almost ^ 
universally abandoned religion, wift so small a 
number of forces, that we can consider the success 
whieh the Almighty gave thehr arms no otherwise 

* i Maccsbr K 43, &c. 2 Maccah. iv« Ty &c* vL ], &c. 
<D»n.xi,S2. *Ver. 53. «Vei.34.. 
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tb4?i 9sM miracle. Thdr troops gre* ihote nutoer? 
CMS by, degrees, and afterwards formed ia very coli^ 
derabl^ bo4y. • ; . . : . -• i 

- - 'f And ciorae of 4hem of understanding shall fell, 
to(try.«them^ and toplirge, and M makertbem whiter 
fjven- to the time of.- the eod, because it is yet fof a 
times^ppoiokted/' The* sufferings and death .of ihose^ 
who ^tpadfostlj refused toiobey the king's ideeree^ was 
thjBkiglory and- triumpby • » . . •* 

* *f And the king shall do according ^ his wiH; 
and He sbjill e:^lt himstelf, and magnify hbnself above 
^y^ry. god, said shall speak rmarveUmi^ thitigs against 
the God of >gods, and shall prosper tiU the indignaf^ 
tion.be e^coomplished^ For that that is determined 
sb^ll be.doAte^/' — : . - . r , 
• \'' Neither shall he regard the God of hfei flithe»f) 
nor the desire of womeni nor regard at^y god-: "Fdr 
he shall magnify himself above all." 

Epipb^ne^* ridiculed !aU rfeligion^; . He plundered 
the; t^Hftples^of Greece, and wanted, to. fob thaX of 
Elynmis.. -He exfercised his impious fnry ehteS)! 
againisC 'Jerusalem and the > Jews> ^nd* almost liuihoift 
any resij*tanc^. The Almighty seeiried to wink (or ft 
time at all the al^ominationa which i^ere committed in 
his temple, till his wrath . against bm peo^p^ i.wae^ 
satisfied- '' ' • ' ' . / . I ' • ' 

.1 * "i 6ut hidings out of the East, a^id omtof Ae 
IJorth, ^lltroubte him : therefore he rfwiU go fdrtfc 
with!g««eat fUry to destroy, and utterly: to make ^y9> 
many." 

Alitiochq^ was troubled ^hen neiys was brought him, 
that the provinces of the East, and Artaxias king of 
Armenia towards the North, were in arpti^ and agoing 
to thif^>w off hb yoke. \ - 

Tacitus* tells: u?, tbfttwh^ AntiophU^ had formed 
, * ' * ' ' ' *. ' 

f Dan. xL 35. « Yen 36. * Ver. 37. * Ver- 44*. 

• Antiochm demcre supcrstitionem 4* snores Grcncorum dare 
MdnixuSt quamimis teterrimnm gentem in rnelins mufartty Parthprum 
hello prM&itns est : mmt ed temptstatc. Jrsaces dbfccerat. TAci-Xi. 
1. V, c. 8s 
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a*iie$olution to force the Jews to change their f^gton/ 
and embrace that of the Greek8> the Parth!an<i' had' 
revolted from Antiochns. ^ Before he set out? for the ' 
proTinceB on the other aide of the Euphrates)^ 'he gave 
Lysias^ whom he appointed regent of the khijifdom in 
bis absencey half his army ; commanding him to ^- 
tirpate all the Jews, and to settle othcfT nations in ' 
tkeir country. 

^ ^' He shall plant the tabernacles of his palace [*in 
Apadnol between the seas in the glorious mountain' 
{[of ZabiJ; yet he shall come to his end, and nofle 
shall help him." The former* part of this verse, which 
is translated literally from the Hebrew, is very difficult 
to be explained, because of the two words Apadno 
and Zabi, which are not to be found in the ancient ' 
geography. The reader knows that I do not take 
upon me to clear up these kind of difficulties Por- 
phyry, whom we have m>> reason to suf^pect, imagined 
that thisveisealludedto An tiochus's expedition beyond - 
the Euphrates, and to his death, which happened on 
that march- This is the opinion of the greatest part 
of the interpreters, and therefore. we ought to be 
satisfied with it. 

The prophet therefore declares " that Antiochus 
shall pitch his camp near mount Zabi (doubtless 
the same with Tabaf, where, according to "Poly- 
bius, he died) and that there " he shall come to his 
Old," being abandoned by God, and having nolle 
to '^ help him," We have seen how he expired in 
the most cruel agonies, and struck with an un- 
availing repentance, which only encreased his tor- 
ments. , 

Theodoret, St. Jerom, and several interpreters, 
take all that the prophet Daniel speaks concerning 

k 1 Maccab. iii, 31— 39, ' Daiu xi. 45. " Pbljb. in Excerpt. 
Vales, p. 14<5. 

• N. B. The words between the crotchets in this verss are not 
in our £ng}isU translation of the Bible. 

t Taba, according to Pplybius, wai> iu Persia ; and ia Purew 
taceua, according to Quintius Curtius. 

I 
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Antlotiliiui Epipbanea in a double Fcose^ as aiiudftig tm 
Aiiticbrist It is certain that this prince» who \«aa 
equally impious and cruel^ in one of the most sensi** 
ble> as well as most expressive, types of that enemy 
f Christ Jesus and our holy religion. 

It is impoisible for u% whilst we are reading this 
prophecy, not to be prodigioudy struck to see the 
justness and accuracy with which the prophet traces 
the principal characteristics of a king, whose history 
is so much blended with that of the Jews ; and wo 
perceive evidently, that for this reason the Holy Spi« 
rit, either entirely omitting, or taking only a tran- 
sient notice of the actions of other much more 
famous princeSi, dwells so loi^ on that of Antiochus. 
£piphane». 

With whalit certainty does Daniel foretel a multitude 
of events^ so very remote, and which depended ox^ 
so many arbitrary circumstances ! How manifestly did 
the S^nril, wluek presented futurity to his view, show 
it lum as present, and in as clear a lights b» if he had 
seen it with hb bodily eyes ! Do not the divine autho? 
rity of the Scriptures, and by a necessary consequence, 
the certainty of the Christian religion become, by 
Such praofky ki a manner, palpable and self-c^vident ? 

No prophecy was ever fulfilled in sa clear, so per* 
feet, and so incontro^rtible a manner as this. Por* 
phyry*, the professed enemy of the Christian religion^ 
as well as of the Holy Scrip^res both of die Old and 
New Testament, being infinitely perplexed at finding 
so great a conformity between the events foretold by 
Daniel, and the relations given by the best historiansi^ 
did not pretend to deny this conformity, for tha( 
would liave been repugnant to plain sense, and deny*, 
ing the shining of the sun at noon«-day. However he 
took another course, in order to undermine the author, 
rity of the Scriptures. He himself laboured, by citing 
all the historians extant at that time, and which arer 

• Porphyry was a learnefl heathen, bont at Tyrr, A. I>, 233. 
and wrote a very vohjoiiiiouf treatise against the Christian 



religioo. 
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•iBce lost, to show^ in a very extemive manner, thar 
wbiatever is written in the eleventh chapter of Daniel, 
happened exactly as foretold by that prophet; and 
he inferred from this perfect unifonnity, that so exact 
a detail of so great a number of events, could i^o^ 
possibly have been written by paniel so many years 
before they happened ; and that this work must cer- 
tainly have been written by some person who lived 
after Antiochus Epiphanes^ and borrowed Daniel's 
name. 

In this contest between the Christians and Heathens, 
the former would indisputs^ly cdrry their cause, cooldi 
they be able to demonstrate, by good proofs that 
Daniel's prophecies were really written by him. Now * 
this they proved unanswerably, by citing the testi- 
mony of a whole people, I mMn the Jews: whose . 
evidence could not be suspected jior disallowed, as 
they were still greater enemies to the Christian refi-^ 
gion than the Heathens themselves. The reverence 
they had for the sacred writifigs of which Providence 
had appointed dtem the depositaries and guardians, 
was carried to such a pitch, that they would have 
thought bim a criiiMnal and sacrilegfous wretch who 
should have attem|j^ted only to traitopose a single word, 
or change awe letter m them; what idea then Would 
they have ent^lrtained of that man who should pretend 
to introduce any supposititious books among them ^ 
Such are the wrtnefises who attested the genuineness 
of Daniel's pro|riiecfes, And w^e ever proofc so 
convincing^ or cause so victorious ? " " Thy testimo* 
flies ar* very i^ire — O Lord for ever." 

* Psal. xcifi, 5.. 
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ALEXANDER'S SUCCESSORS 

1 CONTINVEa 



This nineteenth book contains three articles. In the 
firsts the history of Perseus, the last king of Mace« 
donia^ is relat^. He reigned eleven years^ and 
was dethroned in the year of the world 3836. The 
second article goes on from the defeat of Perseus 
to the ruin of Corinth^ which was taken and burnt 
in the year of the world 3358, and includes some^ 
thing more than twenty-one years. The third article 
contains the history of Syria and that of Egypt, 
which are generally joined together.. That of Syria 
comprises almost an hundred years from Antiocbus 
Eupator^ son of Antiochus Epiphanes^ to Antiocbus 
AsiaticuSj under whom Syria became part of the 
Roman empire, that is to ssjy, from the year of the 
world 3840, to 3939. The history of Pgypt in- 
cludes also one hundred years, from the twentieth 
year of Ptolemy Philometor, till the expulsion of 
Ptolemy Auletes, that is from (he year of the world 
3845 to the year 3946.. 

ARTICLE i: 

This article contains eleven years, being the dura* 
tion of the reign of Perseus, the last king of Mace* 
doniaji from the year of the world 3826, to 3837, 
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&CT. I. Perseus prepares secretly for a war against 
Hie Romam. He endeavors a reconciliation uitk 
the Ach<tans in vain. His secret measures not 
unknown at Rome. Eumenes arrives there, and 
informs the senate cf them, Perseus attempts to 
rid himself of that Prince^ first by assassination, 
and afterwards by poison. The Rowans bf^eak 
with Perseus. Different opinions and dispositions 
of the kings and states, in regard to tlie Macedo-^ 
fdan war. After several embassies on both sides^ 
the war is declared in form. 

A tiE death of Philip *" happened very opportunely 
for suspending* the war against the Romans, and A. M- 
giving them time to prepare for it. That prince had A^f^fw 
formed a strange design, and had already begun to ^j^\ 
put it in execution : this was to bring a considerable 
body of troops, both horse and foot, from European 
Sarmatia, which now forms part of Poland. Certain 
Gauls had settled near the mouths of the Borysthenes, 
now called the Nieper, and had taken the name of 
Bastarnae, That people were neither accui^tomed to" 
till the earth, to feed cattle, nor to follow commerce : 
they lived by war, and sold their services to any peo- 
ple that would employ them. ' After having passed the 
b^nube, Philip was to have settled them upon the 
lands of the Dardanians, whom he had resolved 
utterly to exterminate; because being very near 
neighbours of Macedonia, they never failed to take 
every favourable occasion for making inroads into it. 
The Bastarnae were to leave their wives and children 
in this new settlement, and to march into Italy, in 
order to enrich themselves with the booty they were 
in hopes of making there. Whatever the success 
plight be, Philip conceived he should find great ad* 
vantages in it: if it should happen that the Bastarnae 
were conquered by the Romans, he should easily be . 
consoled for their defeat in seeing himself delivered 
from the Dardanians by their means ; and if their ir^ 

• J*iv, 1. 40. », 5Tf 58, Oros. 1. iv, c 20, 
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ruption into Italy succeeded^ whilst the Honums ivero 
employed in repulsing these new enemies^ he should 
have time to recover all he had lost in Greece. The 
Bastarnas were already upon their march^ and were 
considerably advanced, when they received advice of 
Philip's death. This news, and several accidents that 
Ibefel them, suspended their first design, and they 
dispersed into different parts. Antigonus, whom 
Philip intended for his successor, bad been employed 
against his wfH in negociating this affair. At his 
return, Peneus put him to death, and to secQfe him-^ 
self the better on the throng sent ambaasadon to the 
Romans, to demand that they would renew with him 
the alliance they had made \vith his fatheri and thai 
the senate would acknowledge him king. ■ {lis sole 
intent was to gain time. 
. 1^ Part of tkeBastamas ^ had pursued their march and 
3829. ^^^ actually at war with the Dardanians. The R(h 

Ant.J.C. mans took umbrage at it. Perseus excused himself 

375. by his ambassadors, and represented that he had not 

sent for them, and had no share in their enterprise. 

The senate, without making any further inquiry into 

the afiair^ contented themselves with advising him to 

take care that he observed inviolablv the treaty made 

with the Romans. The Bastarna?, after having gained 

some advantages at first, were at length reduced, the 

greatest part of them at least, to return into their own 

country. It is said, that haying found the Danube 

frozen over, in endeavouring to pass it, the ice broke 

under theiB> and a great number of them were swal^ 

lowed up in the river. 

A.M. I^ ^3^ known at Rome * that Perseus had sent 

asso ambassadors to Carthage, and that the senate had 

Aat. J. a given them audience in the night, in the temple of 
^'^' iEscuIapius. It was thought proper to send Ambas- 
sadors into Macedonia to observe the conduct of that 
prince. He had lately reduced the ^ Dolopians, who 
refused to obey him, by force^f arms. After thai 

' Freinshetn. iu Liv. < Liv. 1. slu n, 27—29. 
• Dofopia was a regum of Tllei^aly, upon tbe coafiiiei oC 
Epiruft, 
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expedition he advanced towards Delphos, upon pre* 
(ence of consulting the oracle^ but in reality, as it waa 
be]ieved> of having an ;<^^portunity to make the tour 
of Greece, and negotiate alliances. This journey at 
first alarmed the whole country^ and occasioned so 
general a consternation^ that even Eumenes did not 
think himself safe in Pergamus. But Perseus, as 
soon as he had consulted the oracle, returned into 
his own kingdom, passing through Phthiotls, 
Achaia, and Thessaly, without committing any^ 
hostilities in his march. He afterwards ^ent eithet* 
ambassadois or circular letters to all the. states 
through which he had passed, to demand that they 
would forget such subjects of discontent as they 
might have had under the reign of his father, which 
ought to be buried in his grave. 

His principal attention was to reconcile himself 
with the Achaeans. Their league, and the city of 
Athens, had carried their hatred and resentment so 
high against the Macedonians, as by a decree, to 
prohibit all intercourse with them. This declared 
eoumity gave the slaves, who fled from Achaia, the 
opportunity of retiring into Macedonia, where they 
found an assured asylum, and knew they should not 
be followed or claimed after that general interdic- 
tion. Perseus caused all these slaves to be seized, 
and sent them back to the Acha^ans, with an oblig-' 
ing letter, in which he exhorted them to take 
effectual methods for preventing their slaves from 
making his dominions their refuge any longer. This 
was tacitly demanding the re-establishment of their 
ancient intercourse. Xenarchus^ who was at that 
lime in office, and desired to make his court to the 
king, seconded his demand very strongly, and was 
sit})poned by those who were most solicitous for 
recovering their j^laves. 

CalUcrates, one of the principal persons of th«r 
assembiy> who was ^convinced that the safety of th# 
league consisted in the inviolable observance of the 
treaty concluded with the Romans, represented, that 
a reconciliation with Macedonia w^s a direct infracr 
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tion of it, whilst that kingdom ^vas making pre()ara* 
tions to declare war against Rome as soon, as pos- 
sible. He concluded that it was necessary to leave 
things in their present condition, till time should 
explain whether their fears were just or not. That 
if Macedonia continued in peace with Rome, it would 
be time enough when that appeared, to re-establish 
am intercourse with them ; without which, a re-union 
would be precipitate and dangerous. 
' Acron, Xenarchus's brother, who spoke after 
Callicrates, did his utmost to prove that such ter- 
rors were without foundation; that the question was 
not the making of a new treaty and alliance with 
Perseus, and much less to break with the Romans, 
but solely to reverse a decree, for which the in- 
justice of Philip might have given room, but which 
Perseus, who had no share in his father's conduct, 
was undoubtedly far from deserving* That that 
prince could not but be a^ured, that in case of a 
war against the Romans, the league would not fail 
to declare for them. " But (added he) whilst the 
'' peace subsists, if animosities and dissensions arc 
*' not made to cease entirely, it is at least reasonable 
" to suspend them, and to let them sleep for a 
« while." 

Nothing was concluded in this assembly. As it 
was taken amiss that the king had contented him- 
self with only sending them a letter ; he afterwards 
sent ambassadors to the assembly, which had been 
sinnmoned to Megalopolis. But those who appre- 
hended giving Rome oflTence, uf^ such efliwitual 
means, that they were refused audience. 
^'^^' The ambassadors ^-scnt by the senate into Mace- 
AntfjC ^^"^^' reported, at their return, that they could 
173, ' ^^t S^^ access to the king, upon pretence that he 
was sometimes abroad, and sometimes indisposed ; 
t^vo subterfuges equally false. That for the rest it 
Speared plainly, that great preparations were mak- 
ing for war, and that it was reasonable to expect it 

' Liv. 1. xlii. n. Q,5, 6. 
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would speedily break out. They gave an account also 
of the state in which they found iEtoJia ; that it wa^ 
in great commotion from domestic oivisions, which 
the violence of two contending parties had carried to 
the utmost excess ; and that their authority had not 
been capable of uniting and appeasing the persons at 
the head iof them. 

As Rome expected the war with Madedonia^ pre- 
parations were made for it by the religious tere- 
monies, which amongst the: Romans always preceded 
declarations otf ^war-; that is to saV, by expiation of 
prodigies, and.various sa£rific€8 offered to the gods. . ' 
- Maroelhis was one of' the ambaasadors whom the 
senate had sent into Gxreece: After having appeased 
to die ul!Bk)st of his power tiie troubles of uEtolia, he 
went into PeU)pi»mesus> where he caused the assembly 
rf tho! Acba»ans to be summoned. He extremely 
applauded. tlieir zeal, in having constantly adhered tar 
the decree, whfch prohibited all intercourse with 
the kings of Macedonia. / iThis was an open dqcb^ , 
ration of what the Romaos thoiight with negaid to 
Peraeus. » * 

That prince incessantly solicited the Grecian citifes» 
by frequent embassies^ and; magnificent promisesr, far . 
exceeding hi^ power to pjcnform. They were suffi- 
ciently ificlined in his favour, and far more than in ' 
thai of Eumenes, though the Utter had rendered 
great services to most df those cities ; and' those who 
formed part of his dominions wolild not have changed 
condition with such as were entirely free. There 
was, however, no comparison between the two princes 
in point of character and manners. Perseus was ut- 
terly infamous fear his crimes and cruelties. He was 
Accused of having. murdered his wife with his own 
kands^ after the death of bis father ; of having made! 
away with Apelles, whose aid he had used in destroy- 
ing his brother; and of having committed many other 
murders, both within and without hi^ kingdom... On 
tjie con traryy Eumenes had rendered himself ftOEiiablo 
by his tenderness for his brother*^ and relation«; by 
his justice in gpvernhig his subjects; and by k^ ge- 
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nerora propetisity to do gooA andl to scrv'e ofha^ 
"Notwithstanding this difference of charact^r^ they 
gave Perseus tne prcfercRce ; whether the ancient 
^ndeur of the Macedonian kings inspired them with 
contempt for a state, whose origin was vAolly recent, 
and whose birth they had witnes<;ed; or that the 
Greeks had some chanj]je in view; or becawse they 
i^ere pleased with having some support in faimsto hold 
the Romans in respect. 

Perseus \ was particularly attei^tive in cultivatnif 
the amity of the Rhodians^ and in ^eparaling them 
from the party of Rome. It was from Rhodes dial 
Laodice, the daughter of Seleucus^ went to share 
the Macedonian thrcme with Perseus^ by marrying 
him. The Rhodians had fitted him out ais fine a fleet 
» could be imagined. Pcr^^ns hid furnished the 
materials^ and gave gold ribbands to every soUifr 
and seaman who came with Laodice. A sentence 
passed by Rome in favour of the Lyciwns against the 
people of Rhodes, had eJLtremeiy iteisperated the 
latter. Perseus endeavoured to take advantage of 
their resentment against Rome to attach them to him* 
self. 
A. M. The * Romans were not ignorant of the saeasDrefi 
3832. taken by Perseus to bring over the states of Greece 
'^"^l^-^'into his views, Eumenes came expressly to Rome 
' ■ to inform them at large of his proceedingsa He wad 
received there with all possible marks of distinction^ 
H^ declared, that besides his desire to pay his 
homage to the gods and men, to \dtom he owed 
an establishment which left him nothing to wish, 
he had undertaken this voyage, expressly, to advi^ 
. the senate in person to be upon their guard against 
the enterprises of Perseus* That that prince had 
inherited his father's hatred for the. Rjomans as wtH 
as his crown, and omitted no preparations for a iwr 
which he believed in a manner fallen to bim in tig^ 
of succession. That the long peace Macedonia had 
enjoyed, supplied htm with the means of rsisinf 

Potyb r^g^xt, 1». Ixi. • Li?. 1, jrlu. n* i>— J** 
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nitmlhrous and formidable troops; that he had a 
rich and powerfiil kingdom ; that he was hirhself in 
the flower of hj«j youth, full of ardour for military 
expeditions^ to which' he had been early inured in 
the^ight, and under the conduct of his father, and 
h^d siuce much exercised himself in different enters 
prises, against his neighbours. That he was highly 
considered 1>y the cities of Greece and Asia ; with* 
out seeming to have any sort of merit to support 
such credit, except his enmity for the Romans. 
That he was upon as good terms with powerful kings. 
That he had espoused the daughter of Seleucus, and 
given his sister in marriage to Prusias. That he had 
found means to engage the Boeotians ih his interest^ 
a very warlike people, whom his father had never 
been able to bring over ; and that, but for the oppo- 
iition of a few persons well affected to the Romans^ 
he had certahily renewed the alliance with the 
Achsean confederates. That it was to Perseus the 
JEtolians applied for aid in their domestic troubles, 
and not to the Romans. That supported by these 
powerful allies, he made such preparations of war 
himself, as put him into a condition tadis{>ense with 
any foreign aid. That he had thirty thousand foot; 
five thoussind hofpe, and provisions for len years^ 
That besides his immense annual revenues from the 
mines, he had enough to pay ten thousand foreign 
troops for ti like number of years, without reckoning 
those of his own kingdom. That he had laid up in 
his arsenals a sufficient quantity of arms to equip . 
three armies as great as that he bad actually on foot ; 
and that, though Macedonia should be incapable of 
supplying him with troops, Thrace, which was an in- 
exhaustible nursery of soldiers, was at his devotion. 
Bumenes added, that he advanced nothing upon sitn- 
nle conjecture, but upon the certain knowledge of 
fects, founded upoy the best information, ** For the 
re^t," (said he) in concluding, *' having discharged 
•* the duty which ray regard and gratitude for the 
^ Roman people xMie in^isoensMe^ and delivered 
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'^ my copsciesfce^ it qnly retnains for me to im' 
[" plore ^11 the gpds a^d goddesses^ that they would 
" iiispire you w^th Mcntiraents and measures consist^- 
" ent with the gloi:y of yoixr empire, and the pre- 
/^ servation of ypur friends and allies, whose safety 
" depends uppn yours/* . ,. 

The. senators .were much affected' with this dis- 
course. Noticing that parsed in tbe^ senate, except 
Jthat kipg £uq[iene9 had .spoken^ .was known abroad, 
or suffered to .take air at imt; so inviolably were 
|tJ),e. deliberations of that august assembly kept 
jsecret. 

• The ambassadors, from king Perseus had audience 
some days ^afti^.^, Tliey found the senate highly pre^ 
Judiced against their master, and what Harpalus, one 
of them^ said in his speech, inflamed them still more 
against him. It was, that Perseus desired to be be^ 
lieved upon his own word, when he declared he had 
nether dqne nor said any thing that argued an enemy. 
That, as for the p^t, if he discovered that they were 
obstinately bent upon a rupture with him, he should 
,jknow how to defend himself with, valour. That the 
fortune and events of war are always hazardous and 
uncertain. 

The cities of Greece and Asia, anxious for the 
jeffect which these embassies might produce at 
llome, liad also sent deputies thither under difier- 
jent pretexts, especially the Rhodians, who susr 
pected that Eumenes had joined them in his accu- 
sation against Perseus, and were not deceived. In 
an audience granted them, they inveighed violently 
against Eumenes, reproaching him with having 
stirred up Lycia against the Rhodians, and of hay- 
ing rendered himself more insupportable to Asia, 
than Antiochus himself. This discourse was very 
agreeable to the Asiatic people, who secretly fa- 
voured Perseus, but very much displeased the senatd, 
and had no other effect than to \nake them suspect 
the, Jlhpdians, and have Eumenes . in higher conr 
^iderition^ from this kind oT conspiracy which they 
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^w formed against him. He was dismissed in con*^ 
sequence with the highest honours^ and great presents. 
Harpalus " having returned into Macedonia with 
the utmost diligence, reported to Perseus, that he 
had left the Roman;^ in a disposition not to defer 
long a declaration of war against him. The king 
was not displeased with his account, believing him«elf 
in a condition, with the great preparations he had 
made, to suppoi^t it with success^ He was more 
particularly glad of a rupture with Eumencs, from 
whom he suspected thait Rome had been apprised 
of his jnost secret measures, and began with de* 
daring against him not by the way of arms, but 
by that of the .most criminal treachery. He dis- 
patched Evander of Crete, the general of his auxili-^ 
ary forces* with three Macedonians, who had al- 
ready been employed by him upon like occasions, 
to assa^inate that prince, Perseus knew that he 
was prepjlring for a journey to Delphos, and directed 
his assassins to Praxo^ a woman of condition, in 
whose house he had lodged, when he was in that 
city. They lay in ambush in a defile, so narrow that 
two men could not pass a-breast. When the king 
came there, the assassins rolled two great, stones 
down upon him, one of which fell upon his head, 
and laid him senseless upon the earth, and the other 
wounded, him considerably in the shoulder; after 
which they.poured an hail of lesser stones upon hini. 
All that were with Kim fled, except one wiio stayed to 
a3sist him. The assassins, believing the king dead, 
made off to the top of moutit Parnassus. His offi- 
cers, when they returned, found him without motion, 
and almost without life. When he came a little to 
himself, he was carried to Corinth, and from thence 
into the island of Egina, where great care was taken 
to cure his wounds,. but with so much secrecy, that 
no one was admitted into his chamber ; which gave 
reason to believe him dead. That report spread 



• I^v. 1. xlii. 11. 15—19. 
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even ta Asia. Attalus gave credit to it too soon for a 
good brother, and looking upon himself already as 
king, was preparing to espouse the widow, £u- 
menes, at their first interview, could not forbear 
making him some gentle reproaches upon that head^ 
though he had at first resolved to dissemble hb sense 
of his brother's imprudence. 

Perseus had attempted at the same time to poison 
him by the means of Rammius, who had made a 
voyage into Macedonia. He was a rich citizen of 
BrundUsium, who received in his house all the Ro- - 
man generals, foreign noblemen, and even princes^ 
who passed through that city. The king put into his 
hands a very subtle poison^ for him to give to Eu- 
menes, when he should come to his house. Ram- 
mius did not dare to refuse this commission, however 
great his horror for it, lest the king should make 
a trial of the draught upon himself; but he set out 
with a full resolution not to execute it. Having 
been informed that Valerius was at Chalcis, upon his 
return from his embassy into Macedonia^ he went to 
him, discovered the whole, and attended him to Rome. 
Valerius also carried Praxo thither along with him, at 
whose house the assassins had lodged in Delphos. 
When the senate had heard these two witnesses, after 
such black attempts, they thought it unnecessary to 
deliberate longer upon declaring war against a prince, 
who made use of assassinations and poison to rid him- 
self of his enemies, and proceeded to take due mea- 
sures for the success of so important an enterprize. 

Two embassies which arrived at Rome about the 
same time, gave the senate great pleasure. The 
first came fmm Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, the 
fifth of that name. He sent the son, whom he in- 
tended for his successor, to Rome, to be educated 
there, from his earliest infancy, in the principles of 
the Romans^ and to form himself in the great art 
of reigning, by the conversation and study of their 
great men ; and he desired that the Roman people 
would take him into their care and tuition. The 
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young prince was received with all the marks of dis- 
tinction that could be shewn him^ and the senate 
caused a commodious house to be provided for him 
and his train at the expence of the public. The other 
embassy was from the Thracians, who desired to be 
admitted into the alliance and amity of the Romans: 

As soon as Eiimenes * was entirely recovered, he 
repaired to Pergamus, and applied himself in making 
preparations for war with uncommon ardour excited 
by the new crime of his enemy. The senate sent 
ambassadors to compliment him upon the extreme 
danger he had escaped, and dispatched others at the 
same time to confirm the kings, their allies, in theit 
ancient amity with thfe Roman people. 

They had sent also to Perseus to make their com- 
plaints, and to demand satisfaction. These ambas- ' 
sadors, seeing they could not have audience, though 
many days had elapsed, set out in order to return to 
Rome. The king caused them to be recalled. They 
represented that by the treaty concluded with Philip 
his father, and afterwards renewed with him, it was 
expressly stipulated, that he should not carry the 
war out of his own kingdom, nor attack the Roman 
people. They then enumerated all his infractions 
of that treaty, and demanded that restitution should 
be made to the allies of all he had taken from them 
by force. The king replied only with rage and re- 
proaches, taxing the Romans with their avarice and 
pride, and the insupportable haughtiness with which 
they treated kings, to whom they pretended to dic- 
tate laws as to their slaves. Upon their demanding 
a positive answer, he referred them to the next day, as 
he intended to give it them in writing. The sub- 
stance of it was, that the treaty concluded with his 
father did not affect him. That if he had accepted it, 
it was not because he approved it^ but because he 
could do no otherwise, not being sufficiently esta- 
b&hed upon the throne. That if the Romans were 

» Liv. ilii. n. 25—27- 
M 3 
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willing to enter into a new treaty, and would propose 
reasonable conditions, he should consider what it 
was necessary for him to do* The king, after hav- 
ing delivered this writing, withdrew immediately ; 
and the ambassadors declared, that the Roman peo- 
ple renounced his alliance and amity. The ^ing 
returned in great wrath, and told them in a me^- 
nacing tone, that they were to take care to quit hid 
kingdom in three days. At their return to Rome, 
they reported the result of their embassy; and 
added, that they had observed, in all the cities of 
Macedonia through which they passed, that great pre- 
^ parations were making for war. 

The ambassadors that had been sent to the kings 
in alliance with the Romans, reported that thpy found 
Eumenes in Asia, Antiochus in Syria, and Ptolemy in 
£gypt, well inclined to the Roman people, and ready 
to do every thing that should be desired of. them. 
The senate would not grant audience to the ambas- 
sadors of Gentius, king of lUyria, who was accused 
of holding intelligence with Fenseus; and deferred 
hearing those from the Rhodians, who bad also ren- 
dered themselves suspected, till the new consuls 
entered upon their office. However, not to lose time^ 
orders were giving for fitting out a fleet of fifty gal- 
lies, to sail as soon as possible for Macedonia, which 
was executed without delay. 

P. Licinius Crassus and C. Cassius Longtnus, wer^ 
elected consuls, and Macedonia fell by lot to Li- 
cinius. 

Not only Rome and Italy, but all the kinga and 
cities, as well of Europe as Asia, had their eyes fixed 
upon the two great powers on the point of entering 
into a war. 

Eumenes was animated by an ancieqt hatred 
against Perseus, and «till more by thf pew crjmie;, 
which had almost cost him his life in his joiirQQjp to 
Delphos. * 

Prusias, king of Bythynia, had resolved to stand 
neuter, and wait the event He flattered himself 
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that the Romans would not insist upon his taking up 
arms against his wife's brother^ and hoped that if 
Perseus were victorious, that prince would easily 
acquiesce in his neutrality at the request of his 
sister. 

Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, besides having 
promised to aid the Romans, inviolably adhered^ 
cither in war or peace, to the party which Eumenes 
espoused, after having contract^ an affinity with him, 
by giving him his daughter in marriage, 

Antiochus had formed a design to possess himself 
of Egypt, relying upon the weakness of the king's 
youth, and the indolerice and cowardice of thosd 
who had the care of his person and affairs, He ima<^ 
gined that he had found a plausible pretext for 
making war upon that prince, by disputing Ccelo^ 
Syria with him; and that the Romans, employed 
in the war with Macedonia, would not obstruct his 
ambitious designs. He had, however, declared to 
the senate by his ambassadors, that they might dis* 
pose of all his forces, and had repeated the same 
promise to the ambassadors, whom the Rom<ins ha4 
sent to him. 

Ptolemy, through his tender age, was Incapabld 
to resolve for himself His guardians made pre- 
parations for the war with Antiochus, in defence of 
Coelosyria, and promised to contribute every thing 
in their power to the aid of the Romans in the M?^c^« 
donian war. 

Masinissa supplied the Romans with corn, troops, 
and elephants, and intended to send his son Misa* 
genes to join them. His plan and political motives 
were the effect of his desire to possess himself of the 
Carthaginian territories. If the Romans conquered, 
he conceived it impossible to execute that project, 
because they would never suffer him to rqin the 
Qirthaginians entirely; in which case he should 
continue in his present condition. If, on the con* 
trary, the Roman power, which alone, out of policy, 
prevwted him from extending his conquests, sin4 
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at that time supported Carthage^ should happen to be 
reduced^ he expected^ in consequence^ to make him- 
self master of all Africa. 

Gentius, king of Illyria, had only rendered him- 
self miich su.^pected by the Romans, without know- 
ing however which party he should choose ; and it 
seemed, that if he adhered to either, it would be 
rather out of caprice and by chance^ than from any 
fixed plan or regular project. 

As for Cotys of Thrace, king of the Odrysae, he 
had declared openly for the Macedonians, 

Such was the disposition of the kings with regard 
to the Macedonian war. As for the states and free 
cities, the populace were universally inclined in fa* 
vour of Perseus and the Macedonians. The opi- 
nions of the persons in authority amongst those 
people were divided into three classes. Some of them 
abandoned themselves so abjectly to the Romans, 
that by their blind devotion to them they lost all 
credit and reputation with their citizens; and of 
these, few concerned themselves about the justice 
of the Roman government ; most of them having 
no views but to their private interest, convinced that 
their power in their cities would subsist in propor- 
tion to the services they should render the Romans. 
The second class was of those, who gave entirely 
into the king's measures ; some, because their debts 
and the bad state of their affairs made them desire 
a change ; others, because the pomp that reigns in 
the courts of kings, upon which Perseus valued 
himself, agreed best with their own pride and 
vanity, A third class, which were the most prudent 
and judicious, if it were absolutely necessary to take 
either part, would have preferred the Romans' to 
the king's ; but had it been left to their choice, 
they would have been best satisfied, that neither of 
the parties should become too powerful by reducing 
the other] but, preserving a kind of equality »il3 
balance, should always continue in peacJe ,• because 
(hen on^ pf them, by faking jhf wpaHer states iind^ 
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its protection^ whenever the other should attempt to 
oppress them^ would render the condition of them all 
more happy and secure. In this kind of indeter- 
minate neutrality they saw^ as from a place of safety, 
the battles and dangers of those who had engaged 
either in one party or the other. 

The Romans after having, according to their 
laudable custom, discharged all the duties of reli* 
gion, offered solemn prayers and sacrifices to the 
gods, and made vows for the happy succesl^ of the 
enterprize for which they had been so long pre- 
, parings declared war in form against Perseus, king of 
Macedonia, except he made immediate satisfaction in 
regard to the several grievances already more than 
once explained to him. 

At the same time arrived ambassadors from him, 
who said that the king their master was mh 
amazed at their having made troops enter Macedonia, 
and thai he was ready to give the senate all the satis- 
faction that could be required. As it was known that 
Perseus sought only to gain time, they were answered, 
that the consul Licinius would be soon in Macedo- 
nia, with his army, and that if the king desired 
peace in earnest, he might send his ambassadors to 
him, but that he need not give himself the trouble of 
sending any more into Italy, where they would not 
be received ; and for themselves they were ordered 
to quit it in twelve days. 

The Romans ^ omitted nothing that might contri-^ 
bute to the success of thdr arms. They dispatched 
ambassadors on all sides, to their allies, to animate 
and confirm those who persisted to adhere to them, 
to determine such as were fluctuating and uncertain, 
and to intimidate those who appeared inclined to 
iH'eak with them. 

Whilst they were at Larissa, in Thessaly, ambas* * 
^tadors arrived there from Perseus, who had orders 

/ jLiv. 1. xlii. D. 37) 44* Polyb. ]L.egat. Ixiii, 
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* to address themselves ta Marcius, one of the Ro- 
man ambassadors^ to remind, him of the ancient 
ties of friendship his father had contracted with king 
Philip, and to demand an interview between him 
and their master. Marcius answered^ that his far- 
ther had often spoken of king Philip's, friendship and 
hospitality, and appyointed a place near the river Pe- 
neus for the interview. They went thither some 
days after. The king had a great train, and was sur- 
rounded with a crowd of great lords and guards. 
The ambassadors were no less attended ; many of the • 
citizens of Larissa, aod of the deputies from other • 
states, who hs^d repaired thither, making it a duty to 
go with them, well plea^'ed with that occasion of 
carrying home what they should see and hear. They 
had besides a curiosity to be present at an interview 
between a great king and the ambassadors of the most 
powerful people in the world. 

After some difficulties which arose about the cere-^ 
monial, and which were soon removed in favour of 
the Romans, who bad the precedency, they began to 
confer. Their meeting was highly respectful on 
both sides. They did not treat each other like ene- 
mies, but rather as friends, bound by the sacred 
ties of hospitality. Marcius, who. spoke first, began 
by excusing himself for the unhappy necessity he 
wa^ under pf reproaching a prince, for whom he had. 
the highest consideration. He afterwards expa- 
tiated upon all the causes of complaint the Roman 
people had against him, and his various infractions 
of treaties with them. lie insisted very much on bin 
attempt upon Eumenes, and concluded with prci 
fessing, that he should be very glad the king would 
supply him with good reasons for his conduct, and 
thereby enable him to plead his cause, and justify 
him before the senate. 

Perhcus, after' having touched lightly upon the;. 
afTair of Eumenes, which he seemed astonished that 
?ny one should presume to impute to him withou^ 
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jrily proof, rather than to so many others of that 
prince's enemies^ entered into a long discourse, and 
replied as well as he was able, to the several heads of 
thfe accusation against him. " Of this I. am *assured,** 
said he, in concluding, '' that my conscience does 
" not reproach me with having committed any fault 
" knowingly, and with premeditated design, against 
*' the Romans ; and if I have done any thing un-- 
'^ warily, apprized as I now am, it is in my power ta 
'' amend it. I have certainly done nothing to der 
" serve the implacable enmity with which I am purr 
" sued, as if I had been gnihy of the blackest and 
^' most enormous crimes, which were neither to be 
** expiated nor forgiven. It must be without foun- 
" dation, that the clemency and wisdom of the Ro* y 
*' man people are universally extolled, if for such 
^' slight causes, as scarce merit complaint and re- 
^^ monstrance, they take up arms and make war upon 
^' kings in alliance with them." 

The result of thi9 conference was, that Pereeus 
should send new ambassadors to Rome, in order to 
try all possible means to prevent a rupture and open 
vrar. This was a snare laid by the artful commit 
sioner for the king's inadvertency, in order to gain 
time. He feigned at first great difficulties in comply- 
ing with the truce demanded by Perseus, for time td 
send his ambassadors to Rome, and seemed at last ta 
accede to it only out of consideration for the king. 
The true reason was, because the Romans had nof 
yet either troops or general in a condition to act; 
whereas on the side of Perseus every thing wa» 
feady; and if he had not been amused by the 
yain hope of a peace, he might have taken the ad- 



* Conscius wtkisuniy nihil mc sclent em deliquisse; 8^ si quidfece- 
Tim imprudentid lapsus, corrigi me 4* en/endari castigaiimie hdc 
posse, Ni/iil certt insunabilc, nee quvd bello df armis persequenduni 
tsse censeatis, cofumisi: atU frustrik dementia gravitatisque vestrs 
fama vulgata per gentes est, si talibus de causis, quit vix quereld 
^ expostulaiione dign^ sunt, anna capitis, ^ regibus sociis BeUa 
hf/ertis. Liv. 
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vantage of a conjuncture so favourable for himself, 
and so contrary to his enemies, to have entered upon 
action. 

After this interview the Roman ambassadors ad- 
vanced into Boeotia, where there had been great 
commotions ; some declaring for Perseus, and others 
for the Romans; but at length the latter party pre- 
vailed. The Thebans, and the other people of Boeo- 
tia, by their example, made an alliance with the 
Romans ; each by their own deputies and not by the 
conseiJt of the whole body of the nation according 
to ancient custom. In this manner the Boeotians, 
from having rashly engaged in the party of Perseus, 
after having formed, through a long course of time, 
a republic which on several occasions had preserved 
itself from the greatest dangers, saw themselves se- 
parated and governed by as many councils, as there 
were cities, in the province ; all of which in the 
sequel remained independent of each other; and 
formed no longer one united league as at first. And 
this was an effect of the Roman policy, which di- 
vided them, to make them weak ; well knowing that 
it was much easier to bring them into their measures, 
and subject them, by that means, than if their 
union subsisted. No other cities in Bceotia, except 
Coronaea and Haliartus, persisted in the alliance with 
- Perseus. 

From Boeotia the commissioners went into Pelo* 
ponnesus. The assembly of the Achaean league was 
summoned to Argos. They demanded only a thou- 
sand men, to garrison Chalcis, till the Roman army 
should enter Greece: which troops were ordered 
thither immediately. Marcius and Atilius, having 
terminated the affairs of Greece, returned to Rome in 
the beginning of the winter. 

About the same time Rome sent * new commig^ 
sioners into the most considerable islands of Asia, 
to exhort them to send powerful aid into the field 

* Liv, L xlii. Up 45, 48^ Polyb, I^gat, btiv^^^lxviU, 
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against Perseus. The Rhodians signalized them- 
selves upon this occasion. Hegesilochus, who was 
at that time Prytanis (the principal magistrate was 
so called) had prepared the people by representing 
to them^ that it was necessary to efface by actions, 
and not by words only, the bad impressions, with 
which Eumenes had endeavoured to inspire the 
Romans in regard to their fidelity. So that upon 
the arrival of the ambassadors, they shewed them a 
fleet of forty ships, entirely equipped, and ready to 
sail upon the first orders. This agreeable surprise 
was highly pleasing to the Romans, who returned 
from thence exceedingly satisfied with so conspi- 
cuous a zeal, which had even anticipated their de- 
mands. 

Perseus, in consequence of his interview with 
Marcius, sent ambassadors to Rome to treat there 
upon what had been proposed in that conference. 
He dispatched other ambassadors with letters for 
Rhodes and Byzantium, in which he explained 
what had passed in the interview, and deduced at 
large the reasons upon which his; conduct was found- 
ed. He exhorted the Rhodians in particular to re- 
main quiet, and to wait as spectators only till they 
saw what resolutions the Romans would take. " If, 
*' contrary to the treaties subsisting between us, 
'' they attack me, you will be (said he) the me- 
" diators between the two nations. All the world 
*^ is interested in their continuing to live in peace, 
*■ but it behoves none more than you to endeavour 
'' their reconciliation. Defenders not only of your 
" own, but of the liberty of all Greece, the more zeal 
^' and ardour you have for so great a good, the 
-' more ought you to be upon your guard against 
*' eveiy one who should attempt to inspire you with 
^' different sentiments. You cannot but know, 
^' that the certain means * to reduce Greece into 

• Citm caterorum idinteresse, turn pntcipu^ Rliodiorvm^ quo plus 
inter alias civitaUs dignitate atque opibus excellantj qua serva atque 
f^nqxiaforCi si nuthu alio sit qu^m ad Romanes resfectus. Liy, 
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*' slavery, w to make it dependent iipen one peo- 
" pie only, without leaving it any other to have re- 
'* course to." The ambassadors were received with 
great respect; but were answered, that in case of war, 
the king was desired not to rely upon the Rhodians, 
nor to demand any thing of them to the prejudice of 
the alliance they had made with the Romans. The 
same ambassadors went also into Boeotia, where they 
had almost as little reason to be satisfied; only a few 
small • cities separating from the Thebans to embrace 
fhe king's party. 

Marcius and Atilius at tlieir return to Rome re- 
ported to the senate the success of their commission. 
They dwelt particularly upon' their address, in their 
stratagem to deceive Perseus, by granting him a 
truce, >vhich prevented him from beginning the 
war immediately with advantage, as he might have 
done, and gave the Romans time to complete their 
preparations, and to take the field. They did not 
forget their success inf dissolving the general assembly 
of the Boeotians, to prevent their uniting with Ma- 
l^edonia by common consent. 

The greatest part of the senate expressed much 
satisfaction in so wise a cofiduct, which argued pro* 
found policy and uncommon dexterity in negociation. 
3ut the old senators, who had imbibed other princi- 
ples, and persevered in their ancient maxims, said, 
they did not recognise the Roman character in such 
dealing. That their ancestors, relying more upon 
true valour than stratagem, used^to make war openly, 
and not in disguise and under cover ; that such un-^ 
worthy artifices should be abandoned to the Carthagi- 
nians and Grecians, with whom it was more glori-t 
ous to deceive an enemy, than to conquer him with 
open force. That indeed stratagem sometime?^, in 
the moment of action, seemed to succeed better 
than valour; but that a victory, obtained vigorr* 
pu^ly in a battle, where the force of the troops ojx 

* (Joropasa and Daliartoi. 
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each side was tried as near as possible, and which 
(he enemy could not ascribe either to chance or 
cunning, was of a much more lasting effect, because 
it left a strong conviction of the victor's superior 
force and bravery. 

Notwithstanding these remonstrances of the elder 
senators, who could not relish these new maxims of 
policy, that part of the senate, which preferred the 
useful to the honourable, were much the majority 
upon this occasion, and the conduct of the two com* 
missioners was approved. Marcius was sent again 
with some gallies into Greece, to regulate affairs as he 
should think most consistent with the service of the 
public ; and Atilius into Thessaly, to take possession 
of Larissa; lest uppn the expiration of the truce, 
Perseus should make himself master of that important 
place, the capital of the country. Lentulus was also 
sent to Thebes, to have an eye upon Boeotia. 

Though the war with Perseus was resolved at Rome, 
the senate gave audience to his ambassadors. They 
repeated the same things, which had been said in the 
interview with Marcius, and endeavoured to justify 
their master, principally upon the attempt he was 
accused of having made on the person of Eumenes. 
They were heard with little or no attention, and the 
senate ordered them, and all the Macedbnians a^ 
Rome, to quit the city immediately, and Italy in 
thirty days. The consul Licinius, who was to com- 
mand in Macedonia, had orders to march as soon as 
possible with his army. The praetor Lucretius^ who 
had the command of the fleet, set out with five and 
forty gallies from Naples, and arrived in fi e days at 
Cephaloiiia, where he waited for the arrival of the 
land forces. 
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Sect. II. The consul Licinius and king Perseus take 
the field. They both encamp near the river Pe- 
neus, at some distance from each other. Engage- 
ment of the cavalry y in which Perseus has con" 
siderably the advantage^ and makes an ill use of 
it. He endeavours to make a peace, hut ineffec- 
tually. The armies on both sides go into winter 
quarters. 

3833^ ^^ consul Licinius, after having offered his 
Ant. J.C. ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ S^^ ^^ *^^ capitol, set out from Rome, • 
i7i. covered with a coat of arms, according to the cus- 
tom. The departure of the consuls, * says Livy, was 
always attended with great solemnity, and an incre- 
dible concourse of the people, especially upon an 
important war, and against a powerful enemy. Besides 
the interest which every individual might have in 
the glory of the consul, the citizens were induced to 
throng about him, out of a curiosity to see the ge- 
neral, to whose prudence and valour the fate of the re- 
public was conMed. A thousand anxious thoughts 
presented themselves at that time to their minds 
upon the events of the war, which are always pre- 
carious and uncertain. They remembered the de- 
feats which had happened through the bad con- 
duct and temerity, and the victories for which they 
were indebted to the wisdom and courage of their 
generals. '^ What mortal (said they) can know the 
'' fate of a consul at his departure; whether we 
^' shall see him with his victorious army return in 
*' triumph to the capitol, from whence he sets out, 
'^ after having offered up his prayers to the gods, 
^' or whether the enemy may not rejoice in his 
*' overthrow ?" The ancient glory of the Macedo- 
nians ; that of Philip who had made himself famous 
by his wars, and particularly by tfiat against the 
Romans, added very much to the reputation of 
Pei^eus ; and every body knew, that from his acces- 

* Liv. lib. xlii. n. 4^— *63. 
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sion to the crown a war had been expected frotn him. 
Full of such tbought&»^ the citizens conducted the 
consul out of the city. C. Claudius and Q. Mutius^ 
who had both been consuls^ did not think it below 
them to serve in his army in quality of military 
tribunes (or as we may now say, as colonels or bri- 
gadiers) and went with him ; as did P. Lentulus and 
the two Manlii Acidini. The consirl repaired in their 
company to Brundusium, which was the rendezvous 
of the army, and passing the sea with all his troops, 
arrived at Nymphaeum, in the country of the Apol- 
lonians. 

Perseus, some days before, upon the report of 
his ambassadors who had returned from Rome, and 
assured him that there remained no hope of peace, 
held a great council, in which opinions were dijfferent. 
Some thought it necessary for him either to pay tri- 
bute, if required, or give up a part of his dominions^ 
if the Romans insisted upon it ; in a word, to suffer 
every thing that could be endured, for the sake of 
peace, rather than expose his person and kingdom to 
the danger of entire destruction. That if a part of 
his kingdom was left him, time and chance might pro- 
duce favourable conjunctures, to put him in a condi- 
tion not only to recover all he had lost, but even to 
render him formidable to those, who at present made 
Macedonia tremble. 

The greater number were of a quite different opi- 
nion. They insisted, that by making cession of any 
part he must determine to lose all his kingdom. 
That it was neither money nor lands that incited the 
ambition of the Romans, but universal empire. That 
they knew the greatest kingdoms and most powerful 
empires were subject to frequent revolutions. That 
they had humbled, or rather ruined Carthage, without 
taking possession of its territories; contenting them- 
selves with keeping it in awe by the neighbourhood 
of Masinissa. That they had driven Antiochus 
and his son beyond mount Taurus. That there was 
no kingdom but Macedonia that was capable of givmg 
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umbrage to^ pr makin^^ head against, tbe fiomans/ 
That prudence required Petseusy whikt he was still 
master of it, Seriously to consider with himself, 
whether by making the Romans sometimes one con- 
cession, and sometimes another, he was resolved to 
see himself deprived of all power, expelled from ids 
dominions, ^nd obliged to ask as a favour of the Ro- 
mans, permissiooi to retire and confine himself in 
Samothracia, . or some other islandi there .to pass th^ 
rest of his days in contempt and misery, with 
the mortification of surviving bis glory arid empire ; 
or whether he would prefer to hazard all the dangers 
of the war, armed as became a man of courage in 
defence of his fortunes and dignity ; and in case of 
being victorious, have the glory of delivering the uni* 
verse from the Roman yoke. That it would be no 
mQre a wonder to drive the Romans out of Greece, 
than it had been to drive Hannibal out of Italy. Be^ 
sides, was it consistent for Perseus, after having op- 
posed his brother with all his efforts, when he at* 
tempted to usurp his crown, to resign it meanly to 
strangers, that endeavoured to wrest it out of his 
hands ? That in fine, all the world agreed, that there 
was nothing more inglorious than to give up empire 
without resistance, nor more laudable than to have 
used all possible endeavours to preserve it. 

This council was held at Pella, the ancient capi- 
tal of Macedonia. '' Since you think it so neces- 
sary," said the king, '^ let us make war then with 
the help of the gods.*' He gave orders at the 
same time to his generals to assemble all their troops 
Bt Citium, whither he went soon after himself, i^ith 
all the lords of his court, and his regiments of 
guards, after having offered a sacrifice of an heca- 
tomb, or an hundred oxen, to Miner\'a Alcidema. 
He found the whole army assembled there. I^ 
amounted, including the foreign troops, to thirty- 
nine thousand foot, of whom almost half composed 
the phalanx, and four thousand hor»e. It was 
agreed that since the army Alexander the Great led 
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into Asia, no king of Macedoqia had comintanded on^ 
00 numerous* / S 

It was twenty-six yeanS' since Philip had made 
peace with the Romans^ and as during aU that time 
Macedonia had remained in tranquillity, and without 
any considerable war> there were in it ^reaf number^ 
of youth capable of bearing arms, who had already 
begun to exercise and form themselves in the wars 
which Macedonia had supported against the ThracianS 
their neighbours. Philip besides, and Perseus aftei* 
him had long before formed the design of under- 
talfdng a war with the Romans^ Hence it was, that 
at the time we speak of, every thing was ready foif 
beginning it • 

Perseus^ before he took the field, thought it neces- 
sary to harangue his troops. He mounted his throne, 
therefore, and from thence, having his two sons on 
each side of him, spoke to them. with great- energy. 
He began with a long recital of all the injuries the 
Romans had committed with regard to his father, 
which had induced him to resolve to take up arms 
against them ; but that a sudden death had prevented 
him from putting that design in execution. He added, 
that presently after the death of Philip, the Romans 
had ^ent ambassadors to him, and at the same time 
had marched troops into Greece to take possesion of 
the strongest places. That afterwards, in order to 
gain time, they had amused him during all the winter 
widi deceitful interviews and a pretended truce, under 
the specious pretext of negociatiog a reconciliation. 
He compared the consul's army, which was actually 
on its march, with that of the Macedonians ; which, 
in his opinion, was much superior to the other, both 
in the number and valour of their troops, as well as 
in ammunition and provisions of war, collected with 
in^te care during a great mnnber of years. '* It 
''remains therefore, Macedbnians," said he in con- 
cluding> " 6nly to display the same courage which 
your^ ancestors shewed, when, having triumphed over 
all Europe^ they crossed into Asia, and set no other 
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** boftn&i to thtit c6]i^p]^iit», tidn tii6#g ^ ^t mf 
*' vcTSC. You are not now to carry your armB to tW 
*f extrctaiilies of the East:, but to defend yoanehei 
^' in the ])06sett^n of the kingdoiii f»f MacedonUL 
'' When 4he Romans uttadced my faAet^ they coircred 
^ that uqjuat war With the sfyecious {rfctehce of re 
*' establishing the ancient liberty of Oi%ece ; the pr^ 
" sent they undertake without toy disguisei, to feduc^ 
" and emk^ Maced<Hibi. That hai^hty peoj^le can* 
*' hot bear tMX the Aoman Empire should haw mf 
^ king for its neighbour, nor that any warlike n^tKSl 
^ Aould Imve anAs for their defence^ For yoii may 
^ be assured^ if you refuse to make war> and %itt 
^ submit to the orders of those insultitig mastoSf 
'' that you imfiit rfes&lve t6 deliver lip your aMu 
"^ with your king and ^is kingdom to them/' 

At these words the whole anl]y> whidi had expres- 
sed no ittmod^rate apjilame for the rdst of bis ds» 
cdarse^ raised criis oT anger and md^iiation, ei&hort" 
ing tfite kihg to Entertain the best hopesj, and demand* 
kig earnestly to be led against theeneA^y. 

Perseus ^fen gaVe todtence to the ambamdon 
{h>Ai the cities of -Macedonia^ who canie to offer him 
money bnd proVisitinil for the •oteasions of Ae army> 
each flcoortitig to their power. The king thanked, 
them in the kmftest mannelv but did not tecept their 
offers; giving for his ireason> that the army was abun- 
dantly prbvid^ with all thii^ ndoessary. He only 
demanded ciurriages to ironvey the b^t<i9ring«raBtf> 
catapults^ and other military bngin^. 

The two arfnids were now in tnotidft. That of tte 
Macfedoniafn, «Aer idme days* ifiaiidH artived at ^Sy** 
ctarifim^ b city situatfed at dbe ibot of ^ momit (Mta I 
the consiri's wns «t •Gofii{)hi ta Theksaiy, after hafhi^ 
lurmdimted the mos^ inofeflible fltfBoiities m ini]W 
ahd deftles alinost fmipasSaUo. The JtonHms thela- 
•elves confe^ed, that had tiie ^ncniy ^femMtbost; 
{tastes, they might eanly haVe desttofed their whole 
army m ^eni. ilie fconsdt aChrmcM ^f^Mdn doet 
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fMA of i\\e country cafl^ Tripoli) diiitf ^neampekt 
upon the banks of the mer Peneunt 
^ At t4ie same time fiume^es arrived at ChAlcis with 
hb brdtiien^ Attalus a^4 AthenaauB : Philetaerufi, the 
fO(aith/iva0 left at PergamWi for the defence of tike 
coii»4ry. Bufnenes and Attalud joined the can«ui 
with four thousand foet and a Aousatid horse. They 
hssA fef'c Alhen^iU with two thousand foot at Chalcis, 
to reinforce the garrison of that important plaee« The 
allkis sent aleo other trdc^K^j thotigh not in any con- 
^UeMble mitnberi and dome gaHies. Perseus^ in tlie^ 
mean ttiite> sent out several detachments to ravage 
the neighbouring country of Phenss in hopes that iP 
the eonsul should quit his tamp^ and march to the 
aid ef the cities in his alKance> that he might surprise 
and attack him to advantage ; but he w») disappoint-* - 
ed, and oi>Kged to content tiimsdf with distributing 
the booty he had made amongst his soldiers^ whidh 
was very considerable^ aikd consisted principally in 
e»tfle of all sorts. 

The consul and king held eaeh of them a ectincil at 
the sftitte tiine^ in order to resolve in ^hat manner to 
begin the war. The king, Wghly proud of having 
been suffered to ra^^age the terrftofies of thePheraeans 
without opposition^ thought it adviseable to go audi 
alt&cit ^he Romans in th^ir camp without loss of time. 
The Romans were very sensible, that their downes9 
and delays would discredit them very much in the 
. opinion of their allies, atidiieproached themselves witll 
^othav^ingdef ended the people of Pherae. Whilst they 
trere consulting upon the measures it was necessary to 
f^ke, i(Bumenes and Attains being ppesent) a courier 
eame in upon the spur, and informed them that the 
enemy *wei^ very near with a nutiieroud arnty. The 
signal was imm^iately given for the soldiers to stand 
to their armsj and an hundred horse were detachedj, 
with as many of the lighl armed foot, to take a view 
of the encniy. Perseus, at ten in the niorning, And* 
ing himself no farther from the Roman camp than a 
ihort hsX laigue, Hiade his foot halt, and advaace^ 
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^th his b<#9e and light-armed soldiers. He had 
scarce marched a quarter of a league^ when he per- 
ceived a body of the enemy> against which he sent, a 
small detachment of horse^ supported by some light- 
armed troops. As the two detachments were very . 
near equal in number^ and neither side sent any fresh , 
troops to their aid^ the skirmish ended without its be- 
ing possible to say which side was victorious. '* Per- 
seus marched back his troops to Sycurium. 

The next dzy, at the same hour> Perseus advanced 
with all his troops to the same place. Theyw^re 
followed by carts, laden with water^ for there was none 
to be found within six leagues of the place ; the .way 
was very dusty, and the troops might have beea 
obliged to fight immediately fatigued as they were 
with thirst, which would have incommoded them ex- 
ceedingly. The Romans keeping close in their camp^ 
and having withdrawn their advanced guards within 
their intrenchments, the king'$ troops returned to their 
camp. They did the same several days, in hopes the 
Romans would not fail tp detach their cavalry to attack 
their rear-guard, and when they had drawn them on 
far enough from their camp, and the battle was begun^ 
that they might face^bout. As the king's horse and 
light-armed foot were very much superior to those of 
the Rpmans, they assured themselves of having no 
dijiiculty in defeating them. 

This first design not succeeding, the king en*-, 
camped nearer the enemy, within little more than 
two leagues of them* At break of day, having drawn 
up his infantry in the same place 9s he had done 
the two preceding days, about a thousand paces 
from the enemy, he advanced at the head of his 
cavalry and light-armed foot towards the camp of 
the Romans. The dust, which flew nearer than usual, 
and was raised by .a greater number of troops, gave 
them the alarm, and the first who brought the news, 
could scarcely persuade them that the enemy was so 
near, because for several days before they had not ap-» 
jpeared. tlll.ten in the morning, and the sun at that time 
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was just rising. But when it was confirmed by the 
cries of many, who ran in crowds from the gates^ there 
was no longer any room to doubt it, and the camp 
was in very great confusron. All thp officers repaired 
with the utmost haste to the general's tent, as the 
soldiers did each to his own. The negligence of the 
consul, so ill informed in the motions of an enemy, 
whose nearness to him ought to have kept him per- 
petually upon his guard, gives us no great idea of his 
ability. 

Perseus had drawn up his troops at lesfs than five 
hundred paces from the consul's intreAchments. 
Cotys, king of theOdrysae in Thrace, commanded 
the left with the horse of his nation j the light-armed 
troops were^distributed in the intervals of the front 
rank. The Macedonian and Cretan horse formed the 
right wing. At the extremity of each wing, the king's 
horse and those of the auxiKaries were posted. The 
king kept the centre with the horse that always attend- 
ed his person 5 before whom were placed the slingers 
and archers, about four hundred in number. 

The consul having drawn up his foot in battle 
array within his camp, detached only his cavalry and 
light-armed troops, who had orders to form a line 
in the front of his intrenchments. The right wing^ 
which consisted of all the Italian horse, was com- 
manded by C. Licinius Crassus, the consul's brother; 
the left, composed of the horse of the Grecian allies^ 
by M. Valerius Levinus ; both intermingled with the 
light-armed troops. Q. Mucins was posted in the 
centre with a select body of horse ; and two hundred 
of the Gaulish cavalry, and three hundred of Eume- 
nes's troops, were drawn up in his front- Four hun- 
dred Thessalian horse were placed a little beyond the 
leflt wing as a body of reserve. King Eumenes, and 
bis brother Attains, with their troops, were posted in 
the' space between the entrenchments and the rear 
iranks. 

This was only an engagement of cavalry, which in 
number was almost equal oit both sides^ and might 
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mntaac tb^nboitf four tl)OU6S|if4 on eacb, without ia*. 
eluding the lightrartned. troojis^ the action begai^ 
by the sliiigs and m«iv0;weapon% yt^hich were pQ6tfi4 
in front, but tht^t \f2is. only Ae prelude. Th^ TbiacU 
and, like, ^ild btosts long pent up^ and thereby reiH 
dered more ftiriousj threw th^m^lveB firet upoAlhe 
right wing df the Roman«i ,^ha, perfectly bravf^ an4 
intrepid ds they w^fe, could noit support so r^ae and 
violent a charge. The light^tiwed footj wJiQm the 
Thracians had amongst them^ beat down the lances of 
the eneniy with' their swoitte> sometimes cui^ting the 
leg9 of th^ hon^es, and sometimes wounding t^^em ^ 
their flanks. Perseu^^, \^ho attacked the centre of th«i 
aie«iy« sOott put the Oi!€;eks into di8or4eiv ^nd 2m they* 
were vigorously pursuH in their flight, the Jl}fml}^ 
hotsel, >vhichi at fc small difttan<;e from the left wingt 
fbnn^ a body of reseirve^ 4nd in ^e beginning .^fA^ 
^fion had h^n*on\j Spectators ef the b^t^I^, wa&of 
great service whdn thai? wing gave way- Fpr th^ 
hoTsip retiring geritly and in g^ order> 'aft^r havings 
^joined the auxiliary troofpyi^t^ Bufi^n^ gavfia ^a 
« Wtpeat between their TMii» to those who fled and 
\frere dispersed ; and when they saw the enemy waa 
not warm ill iheir pursuit werfe so bold as lo a4vaBce 
to sustain and encourage" their dwn party^ As this 
body of horse rtiarched in good orderi and always 
kept their ranks, the king's Cavalry, who bad broke in 
the pursiuit, dki not dare to wflit their approach, nor 
to come to blows with theinf. 

Hippito and Leonatus having learnt the advantage 
gained by the cavalry> (hat the king might not lose 
so favourable an opportunity of completing the glory 
of the day, by vigorously pushing the enemy, and 
charging them in their entrenchments, brought oil 
the Macedonian phalanx of their own accoi^, and 
without ordorci. It appeared indeed, that had the 
king made the least eiibrt, he might have rendered 
. his victory complete ; and in the present ardour of 
his troops, and terror into which they had thrown the 
Romans, the latter must have been entirely defeased* 
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Vikih^t he was deiibemting with blmself Iwtween \^ojfti 
and*£»r> u|mui wluU be $hPMld rfiSQly^^ ilv^qid^F ^ Qf 
Cretdj in wh^m he r&poa^ gre^t qppS4epc«, iippp 
weiag the phalanx advwc^, ran imfl»?^tately tP 
Peneus^ and earocs^tly begged of him «pt ^ 9i)an- 
don himself to ids pve^ent mQCfa»^ nor f ngsige Fa^fy 
in a new eotien that waa not n^eimvry^ atid wh^r^ip 
he hazacded every thingr He r^ prenented to him, 
that if lie continued quiet, and cc^ntented himaelf 
with the preaent advantage, he weujd either ^htaift 
liononrable conditions of }f»c§, §f if h^^ahpuld 
diooae centinpe the war, thiif Sr9t ai|cee^ woyld 
infallibly determine diose, who til) thpn ha4 «#maift- 
ed neuter, to declate in hia favpw. The leipg ww 
already inclined to follow that opinion ; y/b^!^fvt9, 
having pfaiaed fhe eounsel and ^zl pjf Ev^er, h^ 
caused the retreat to be sounded for his hprse, ai^d 
flBkoed his fikU tQ tetun into the camp. 

The Boflifiaa lost two diousand of ^eir )ighf-^rm^ 
infitntry at least in this battle, ctnd h^d two hundri^ 
ef their ifoa^ killed, gnd as piaoy t^km pn^on^sia. 
Ob the other side, only twenty of their cavalry, and 
ismtf foot soldiers were left upon this ^eld« The ylcr 
ten returned into their cae^p with gre^t joy, ei^jpeicially^ 
Ae TJiradum^ who, with soogp of tri«j]Qaph, c^i^ied 
die heads of those they had killed upon the end of 
their i^kes : it was to them that Perseus W99 prjiiqi'* 
cipally indebted for his vin^tory. The fipiffan^, on 
the contrary, in profound aonrow, kepjt a ippurn^i^l 
silence, and filled with terror, expect^ every mor 
Client that the en^emy would com^ and attacjt^ tjhe^i 
in their camp. Eumeues was x^f opinioo, that it was 
proper to rsmovie ithe camp to the other sid/e pf ijhie 
Peaeus, in order that the river might sierve as ^ ad« 
dkionid fortifioatian fior the troops, til} they had re* / 
covcsed their panic. The consul was averse to taking 
that atop, which, .as an open pijoiesaion of feair, was 

* Per«ea« mads u«e of him in ttie intended SisamoatioQ of 
fiunBnei^ 
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"Mgftly atshohoiirable to himself and hid 4irtriy; bilt^ 

however; being convinced byreason, and yielding to 

•necessity, he passed with his troops by the favour of 

the iiight^ and encamped on the other bank of the river. 

PeiWu^^v^riced the next day to attack the-eaemy^ 

end to giv^th^m battle, but it was then too late ; he 

found tlieitf ^mp^ abandoned; When, he s«w. diem 

efttlrench'ed oii the other side of the river, he per- 

'i^iverf the fenbrm'ous error h^ had committed the day 

4biefoire,un not'^rsuing them itnmedtately upon their 

Idefe^t; but lie GOnfe59sed| it a still gneater feiilt tohave 

'oontFntied <juidt audi inactive' daring the night For 

tvithoi* putting the resit of bis ^army itr motion, if he 

-had only defached his Hgh termed troops against fhe 

.enemv'durilig their confusion land disorder in passing 

the rivets, he mighty without difficulty, have cut ofT^ 

least part of their amiy. ■ i ' 

We see here, in a sensible eslample, to whact* causes 
revolutions of states, and the fall of the greatest em- 
^ire^, owe their being. • There is no reader but must 
have been surprised at seeing Perseus^^top short in 
^ deri54ive itit)ment, and let slip an almost certain oo- 
casion -of defeating his enemy : it requires, no gneat 
capacity nor penetration to discern so gross a fault. 
But how came it to pai$s, that Perseus> ivho-wante' 
neither judgment nor experience, should' be so much 
mistaken?' A notion is suggested tahbn byamaa 
he confides in. It is weak, rash, and absurd. But 
God, who rules the heart of man, and who wills the 
destruction of the kingdom of Macedoniii, suffers bo 
other notion to prevail in tl>e king's breast, and re- 
moves e\ery thought which might, cand naturally 
ought to have induced him to take quite different 
meafsure^. Nor is that sufficient. The first fault 
, might have been easily retrieved by a little vigilance 
during t e night. God seems to have laid that prin<^ 
and bis army in a profound, sleep. Not one of his 
officers has the least thought of observing the motions 
of the enemy in the night. We see nothing but what 
|s natural in all this : but the Holy Scripture teaches 
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tis to tbhik otherwise, and we may well apply to thia 
event what was said of Saul's soldiers and officers: 
" And no man saw it, nor knew it, neither awaked: 
for they were all asleep, biecause a deep sleep fronik 
theLoJiD was fallen upon them/* 1 Sam. xxvi. 12. 

The Romans, indeed, having put the river between 
them aad .the enemy, saw themselves no longer in 
danger of being suddenly attacked and routed; but 
the check they bad lately received, and the wound 
they had given the glory of the Roman name, made 
Ifaem feel the sharpest affliction, All who were pre-: 
sent in tl^ council of war assembled by the consul^ 
laid the fault upon the JEtoli^ns. It was said, . that 
they were the first who took the alantt and fled; that 
the rest of the Greeks had been drawn^9\ya(y by their 
example, and that five of the chief of their, nation 
were the .first who took to flights The Thessaliaiki^ 
on the contrary, were praised for their valour, and 
their leaders rewarded with several marks of honour. 

The spoils taken from the Rom wd were not incon-> 
siderahle. They amounted to fifteen hundred buck-? 
lers, a thousand cuirasses, and a much greater numn 
J>er of helmets, swords, and darts of all kinds. The 
king made great presents of them to the officers who 
had distinguished themselves nioM; and having as^ 
sembled the army, he began by telling them, that 
what had happened was an happy presage for them> 
and a certain pledge of what they might hope for the 
future. He made great encomiums upon the troops 
who had been in the action, and in magnificent terms 
expatiated upon their victory over the Roman horse, 
in which the principal force of their army consisted, 
and which they had before believed invincible; and 
promised himself from thence a more considerable 
success over their infantry, who had only escaped 
their swords by a shameful flight during the night; 
but that it would be easy to force the entrenchments 
in which their fear kept them shut up. • The victo- 
rious soldiers, who carried the spoils of the enemies 
they had slain upon their shoulders, heard this dis* 
6 
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AMTtfe with senmUe pleasure, md inromiifid themr 
selves every thing from their valour, judging of dM 
future by the past The foot, on their skle, esped- 
tlly that -which composed the Macedoniaa phalanx, 
stimulated by a laudable jealousy, pretended at least 
to equal, if not to excel, the glbry of tlieir com- 
ipanions upon the first occasion. In a woid, tiM 
V^hole army' demanded, with incredible ardour, only 
to come to blows with the enemy. The king, a& 
ter having dismissed the assembly, set forward the 
next day, passed the river, and encamped at Mopr 
slum, an eminence situate between Tempe and Lkf 



The joy for the good success of so important a bat«^ 
lie affected Perseus, at first. In all its extent He 
looked upon himself as superior to a people, who 
diemselves were so in regard to all other princes aad 
nations, This was not a victory gained by surpria^ 
and in a manner stolen by stratagem and addbess, hut 
carried by open force, and the valour and bravery of 
his troops, and Ihat in his own sight, and under bii 
own conduct. He had seen the Roman fcaughtincai 
give way before him three times in one day ; at fiist» 
in keeping dose through fear in their camp; then, 
wiien they ventured out of it, in shamefully betaking 
themselves to flight; and, lastly, by flying agaiiii 
during the obscurity of the night, and in finding ne 
other security, than by being enclosed witiun their 
entrenchments, the usual refuge of terror and apptf^ 
hension. These thoughts were highly sootfaiiigi and 
CTipMe of deceiving a prince, already too vomA a& 
fected with his own merit, 

But when his first transports were a little abaledi 
and the inebriating f\inie of sudden joy was somewhif 
evaporated, Perseus came to himadl, and refiectkig 
in cool blood upon all the consequences ^whicAi inii^ 
attend his victory, be began to be ki eome soil d 
terror. The wisest of tlie courtiers about him, ^tab 
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tsg adVahtftge (of so happy a dispantkxn^ vetitored td^ 
give hioi th^ advice which it made him capable of 
apf>recjating> thin waa, to make the best ot his lat^ 
sticcedSj anA cODcludfe an h<moiirabIe peace With thc^ 
Romans. They reprewnlcd to him^ that the mosr 
certain iriiurk of a pnideitt and really: hap^y prince/ 
was not to rely too mudi upon tiie predent favoura 
of fortune^ aor abandon himseir to the delusive glittei^' 
of proaperity, That^ therefore, he wotild do well to 
send to the consul, and propose a teM^ttl of the 
treaty upon the same conditions as had been imposed 
by T. €luintius, when ^viatDrioU^ upon his father Phi^ 
lip. That he could not piit an end to the war ni6re 
gloriously for himself than after so memorable a bat^' 
tie; tier hope b more favonmble occasion of condud**' 
ingaatire ^d lasting peace, than at a^ OOtijunctu^/ 
wbon the ckoek dse Romanshad receive, would ren-^ 
der them morcf tractri)lej and better inclined to graint: 
Into good wMitionsi That if nottoif^standhlg that! 
pheck, the Romans, out of a pride too i^aturalr tt> them, 
shotild refcdt fl jusih wd ^mtable acooirnnodfltion, he 
wotold at least have tliebonsolation' of haWihg the gods 
aild tnen fcr witnesses tif his own modetation^ and the 
bsiighty . obstinacy of the Remans. 

The kiiig gave into these wise reknonstvances, to 
which be never was averse, The majorify of th^ 
council also applauded them. .^nbassad6rs were acn 
cerdingly sent to the consul, who gave theih audience 
in thfe presence of a numerotis assembly. They told 
hifll they came to demand peace; that Pet^eas would 
pay the same tribute to the Romans as Ms fathef 
Philip had done, and abandon alt the cities, territories, 
and places, which that prinoe had abandoned. 

Wh«i they widnbew, the cotincil ddiberated upovi 
Ae an^^rer it was proper to make. The Roman firm- 
ness £splayed itself upon this occasion in an extra- 
ardinary manner, (t yra» the custom ^ at that time, 

^ Ittt iwn mas erei^ m adversU indtttm sccundsforiuns gererfi 
mdirnrf oaaaof in fcfund^ lay. 
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to express in advereity all the assurance and lofting, 
of good fortune^ and to act with moderation in pro&< 
perity. Thc^ answer was. That no 'peace could be 
granted to Perseus, unless .he suUmitted himself and 
his kingdom, to the discretion of the senate.- When it 
Vas related to the king and his friends, they were 
atrangely surprised at so «:traordinary, and, in their 
opinion, so illrtimed a pride; most of them believed 
]^ needless to talk any. further of peace, and that the 
Ro^ians Would be soon reduced to. demand what they 
now refi|s^» Pecseus was not of the same opiflion. 
He judged rightly that Rome was not so haughty, 
but from a consciousness of superiority, andthat re*" 
flexion daunted him exceedingly. He sent again to 
the consul and offered a more considerable tribute 
tl^n had [boon, imposed upon Philip. When he saw 
tl^e consul w,ould retract nothing from his first answer, 
hayiiig no longer any hopes of peace, be retomed ti 
his former campatSycurium, determined to try agai^ 
die f(»*tuneeQfthe war. ' : 

We mny concludse, from the whdle conduct of Per-' 
9eus, that h^ itiust have undertaken this war with' 
great imprudence, and without having compared his* 
strength and resources with those of the 'Romans. 
To think himself fortunate in being able, afteir a sig-? 
nal victoryi to denjand peace, and submit to viore op^ 
pressive ccmditions than his father Philip had com-^ 
plied with till after a bloody defeat, seems to argue, 
that he had taken his measures, and concerted the 
nieans of success very ill; siiwre^ after a first action 
entirely to his advantage, he begins to discern all his 
weakness and inferiority, and in some sort inclines to 
despair. Why then was he the first to break the 
peace? Why was he the aggressor? Why was he in 
such haste? Was it to stop short at the first sfep? 
How came he not to know his weakness, till his own 
victory shewed it him ? These are not the signs of a 
wise and judicious prince. 

The news of the battle of the cavalry, which soon 
spread in Greeccj^made known what the people 
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thought and^diacovered in full light, to which side 
rh^ ipclined. It vras received with joy, not only by 
the partizans of Macedonia, but even by most of 
those whom the Romaics had obliged, of whom some 
suffered with pain their haughty manners, and in- 
solence of power. 

The praetor Lucretius, at the same time was besieg- 
ing the city of Haliartus in Boeotia% After a long 
and vigorous defence, it was taken at last by storm, 
plundered, and afterwards entirely demolished. . 
Thebes soon after surrendered, and then Lucretius 
returned with his fleet. 

Perseus, in the mean time, who was not far from 
the camp of the Romans, gave them great trouble; 
harassing their troops, and falling upon their foragers, 
whenever they ventured opt of their camp. He took 
one day a thousand carriages, laden principally with 
sheafs of com, which the Romans had been to reap, 
and made six hundred prisoners. He afterwards at«- 
tacked a small body of troops in the neighbourhood, 
of which he expected to make himself master with 
little or no difficulty; but he found more resistance 
fhan he had imagined. That small body was com- 
manded by a brave -officer, called L. Pompeius, who 
retiring to an eminence, defended himself there with 
intrepid courage, determined to die with his troops, 
rather than surrender. He was upon the point of be- 
ing borne down by numbers, when the consul ar- 
rived to his assistance with a strong detachment of 
horse and light-armed foot ; the legions were ordered 
to follow him. The sight of the consul gave Pom- 
peius and his troops new courage, who were eight 
hundred men, all Romans. Perseus immediately 
sent for his phalanx; but the consul did not wait its 
coming up, and came directly to blows. The Ma- 
cedonians, after having made a very vigorous resist- 
ance for some time, were at last broken, and put to 
Ae rout. Three hundred foot were left upon the 
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field, ^th tWcfityfbur of the best horse, of fl)(ft ftted^ 
called f!he Sacred Sqtiadron, of ^ich the coai^ 
mtttider Himself, Antitnackusi vras killed. 

Th^ siiccesfl of this action re^niniated the Romans^ 
and very much alarmed Perseiis. After having put 
a strong garrison into Gonna^ he marched back iris 
an»y into Maeedoniaa 

The constll having reduted Perrhoebi^, ind takrt 
Lorissa and some otfief cities^ dismissed all the aHiesi 
eiecept the Achaeans; dispersed his troops in Thes* 
vAj, vrhere he left them iti winteivquartei:??, and went 
into Bceotia, at the request of the Thebans, upon 
whom fte people of Corona&a had made incursions. 



Sacr. III. The ^enate pass a wise decree iopui a 
^op to the cnmrice of the generals and magiS" 
tratesy tcfko oppressed the alMes. The comrd 
MarciuSy qfter sustaining great fatigue, enters 
Macedonia. Perseus takes the alarm, and Ittms 
the passes open: He resumes courage afterwards^ 
Insolent embassT/ of the Hhodians to Homei 

A. M. Nothing memorable parsed the following year*. 

A^^^tr ^^^ consul Hostilius had sent Ap. Cbiidius into 
170. %^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ thousand fpot, to defend such of the 
inhabitants of that country as were allies of the R^ 
mans; and the latter had foun4 pieaiis to add^dght 
thousand xnen> raised among ih^e allies, to his .fipt 
body of troops. He encampc;d ^t Lychnidiis, a city 
of the Dassaretae. Near that place was another cily> 
callad Uscana, which belonged to Pecseus, and where 
he had a strong giarrison. Claiiidius, wpon ;lhe pro- 
tpise which had been made him of having the plac€ 
put into his hands, in hopes of making great booty/ 
approached it with almost iiU his troops, without ;wy 
order, distrust, or precaution. Whilsi he thought 
least of it, the garrison made a furious sally upon 

* liv. L xliii. n. 9, 10* 
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htfii^ put Ills i^bole aitny to flight, and pursued them 
a great way with dreadful slaughter. Of eleven thou* 
sand jtken, scarce two thousand escaped into the camf^ 
which a tb<>UsaBd had been left to guaid: ClaudHisie* 
turned to LychaidUd with the ruins of hw sarmy. The 
liews of this loso very much afflicted the senate^ «nd 
Ae fActt, because it had been occasioned by the ibbk 
pludence and avarice of Claudius. 

This was* the almost universal disease of the 

commanders at that time. The senate received va* 

rious compUuals from mitny cities, as well of Gnsece \ 

as the o^er provinces, against the Roman officen^ 

wlio treated thiem widi unheard-of rapaciousness and 

cruelty* They punished some of them, redressed 

the wrongs they had dcme the cities, and dismissed 

the imbassadoro weU satisfied with the manner ha 

which their reraonstnmces had been received. Soon 

aft^, to pi^vem such disorders for the future, the^f 

passed a decree, wliioh expressed that the citktt 

shbiild not fumbh the Roman magistrates with an)r 

thing more than Vhat the senate expressly appointed.; 

which ordilianoe was published in all the cities of Pe* 

loponnesus. 

C. Popiliufi and Cn. Octavius, who were charged 
\«rit4i this commission, went "first Xq Thebes, where 
they ^ery much praised the citizens, and exhorted 
them to Gontiime Arm in their alliance with ^ the 
Reman people. Proceeding afterwards to the other 
Okies of PelopoitaiesuSb they boasted every where af 
the ientty and tnodemtion of the senilte, which they 
pr(»ved by thdr kte decree in favour of the Qvedks. 
They found great divisions in almost aii the cities 
especially among the iCtolians, ocoftsianed by two 
fiiciions wkioh divided them^ one for the Romans^ 
and the dther for tike Macedotiians. The assembljr 
of Achaia Wbs^notexeoftfpt from these divitfidns; buf 
At wMtaalif the pei^cms of greatest authority fre* 
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ventfed their consequences^ The advice of ArcboT)^ 
one of the principal persons of the league, was to act 
According to conjunctures, to leave no room for ca- 
himny to irritate either of the contending powers 
against the republic, and to avoid the misfortunes 
into which those were fallen, who had not been suf- 
ficiently aware of the power of the Romans. This ad- 
vice prevailed, and it was resolved that Archon should 
be made chief magistrate, and Polybius captain-ge- 
neral of the horse. 

About this time, Attalus having something to de- 
mand of the Achaean league, caused the new magis- 
trate to be sounded; who, being determined in fa* 
vour of the Romans and their allies, promised that 
prince to support his suit with all his power. The 
affair in question was, to have a decree reversed, by 
which it was ordained, that all the statues of king 
Eumenes should be removed from the public places^ 
At the first council that was held the ambassadors of 
Attalus were introduced to the asjiembly, who de- 
manded, that in consideration of the prince who 
sent them, Eumenes, his brother, should be restored 
to the honours which the republic had formerly de- 
creed him. Archon supported this demand, but with 
great moderation. Polybius spoke with more force, 
enlarged upon the merit and services of Eumenes, de- 
monstrated the injustice of the first decree, and con- 
cluded that it was proper to repeal it. The whole as- 
sembly applauded his discourse, and it was resolved 
that Eumenes should be restored to all his honours. 

It was at this time that Rome sent Popilius to An-» 

tiochus Epiphanes, to prevent his enterprises against 

Egypt, which we have mentioned before. 

A. M. * The Macedonian war gave the Romans great em- 

3835. ployment. Q. Marcius Philippus, one of the two 

Ant. J. C. tonsuls lately elected, was charged with it. 

^"*' '• Before he set out, Perseus had conceived the de* 

'sign of taking the advantage of the winter to make 

^ liv, L xliii, o. 11, 8c 18-r23. Polyb. Legat. lixvi. IxxviL 
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an expedition against Illyria^ which wajs the only- 
province from whience Macedonia had reason to fear 
irruptions during the king's being employed against 
the Romans. This expedition succeeded very hap- 
pily for him, and almost without any loss on his side: 
He began with the siege of Uscana, which had fellen 
iato the hands of the Romans^ it is not known how, 
and too^ it, after a defence of some duration. He 
afterwards made himself master of all the strong 
places in the countr)% the most part of which had 
Roman garrisons in them, and took a great number 
of prisoners. 

Perseius^, at the same time, sent ambassadors to 
Gentius, one of the kings of lUyria, to induce him to 
quit the party of the Romans^ and come over to him. 
Gentius was far from being averse to it ; but he ob* 
ser>'ed, that having neither ammunition for the war 
nor money, he was in no condition to declare against 
the Romans ; which was explaining himself suffici- 
ently. Perseus, who was avaricious, did not under- 
stand, or rather affected not to understand his de- 
mand, and sent a second embassy to him without 
mention of money, and received the same answer. 
Polybius observes, that .thifi fear of expence, which de- 
notes a little and mean soul, and entirely dishonours 
a prince, made many of his enterprises miscarry, and 
that if he would have sacrificed certain sums, and those 
far from considerable, he might have engaged several 
republics and princes in his party. Can such a blind- 
ness be conceived in a rational creature ! Polybius 
considers it as a punishment from the gods. 

Perseus having led back his troops into Macedonia, 
made them march afterwards to Stratus, a very strong 
city of iEtolia, above the gulph of Ambracia. The 
people had given him hopes that they would surren- 
der it as soon as he appeared before the walls, but the 
Romans prevented them, and threw succours into the 
place. 

Early in the spring the consul Marcius left Rome, 
and went to Thessaly, from whence, without losing 

VOL, VII. ■" Q 
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time, he ackanced into Macedonia^ fully assured, that 
it was necessary to attack Pereeus in the heart of his 
dominions. 

Upon the report • that the Roman army was ready 
to take the field, Archon, chief magistrate of the Achae- 
ans, to justify his cowntry from the suspicions and 
injurious .reports that had been propagated against it, 
advised the Achaeans to pass a decree, by which it 
should be ordained, that they should inarch itn army 
into Thessaly, and share in all the dangers of the war 
with the Romans. That decree being confirmed, 
orders were given to Archon to raise troops, and to 
make all the necessary preparations. It was after- 
wards resolved, that ambassadors should be sent to 
the consul, to acquaint him with the resolution of the 
republic, and to know from him where and when the 
Achaean army should join him. Poly bi us, our histo- 
rian,, with some others, was charged with this em- 
bassy. They found the Romans had quilted, Thessaly, 
asd wet^ encamped in Perrhoebia, between Azora 
and Dolichaea, greatly perplexed about the route it 
was necessary to take. They followed them for a 
favourable opportunity of peaking to the consul, and 
shared with him in all the dangers he ran in entering 
Macedonia. 

Perseus, ^ who did not know what route the con* 
sul would take, had posted considerable bodies of 
troops in two places, by which it was probable he 
would attempt to pass For himself, he encamped 
wiA the redt of his army near Dium, marching and 
counter-marching without any fixed object. 

Marcius, after long deliberation, resolved to pass 
the forest that covered part of the country in the di- 
rection of the city Octolophus. He had incredible 
difficulties to surmount, the ways were so steep and 
impracticable, but he had had the precaution to seize 
an eminence, which favoured his passage. From 
hence the enemy's camp, which was not distant above 

• Poljb. Legat. iHXviiii^, * liv, I, xKv. n. I'^IO. 
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ii thousand paces, and all the country about Dium and 
Phila might be discovered; which very much anima- 
ted the soldiers, who had before their eyes such opu- 
lent lands; where they hoped to enrich themselves. 
Hippias; whom the king had posted to defend this 
pass, with a body of twelve thousand men, seeing the 
eminence possessed by a detachment of the Romans, 
marched to meet the consul, who was advancing with 
his whole army, harassed his troops for two days, and 
distressed them very much by frequent attacks. Mar- 
cius was in great trouble, not being able either to 
advance without safety, or retreat without shame, or 
even danger. He had no other choice to make, than to ' 
pursue with vigour an undertaking, formed, perhaps,* 
with too much boldness and temerity, but which 
could not succeed without a determinate persever- 
ance, often crowned in the end with success. It is 
certain that if the consul had had to do with the 
ancient kings of Macedonia in the narrow defile, 
where his troops were pent up, he would infallibly 
have received a great blow. But Perseus, instead of 
sending fresh troops to support Hippias, the cries of 
whose soldiers in battle he could hear in his camp, 
and of going in person lo attack the enemy, amused 
himself with making useless excursions with his 
cavalry into the country about Dium, and by that 
neglect gave the Romans an opportunity of extricat- 
ing themselves from the dangerous situation into 
which they had brought themselves. 

It was not without infinite pains, that they effected 
&is; the hoVses laden with their baggage sinking 
under their burdens> as they descended the mountain, 
and falling down at almost every step they took. The 
dephants, especially, gave them great trouble: It 
was necessary to find some new means for their de- 
scent in such extremely steep places. Having cleared 
a level on the snow on these declivities, they drove 
two beams into the earth at the lower part of the road^ 
at the distance of something more than the breadth 
of an elephant from each other. Upon those beams 
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they laid plsnks of thirty feet in length/ and fonned 
a kind of bridge which they covertd with earth. At 
the end of the first bridge, but at some little distance, 
they erected a second,then a third, and as many more 
of the same kind as were necessary. The elephant 
passed from the firm ground to the bridge, and before 
he came to the end, they contrived to lower insensibly 
the beams that supported it, and let him gently down 
with the bridge : he went on in that manner to the 
second, and so to all the rest. It is not easy to ex- 
press! the fatigues they underwent in this pass, 
the soldiers being often obliged to roll upon the 
ground, because it was impossible for them to keep 
their legs. Jt was agreed that with an handful of men 
the enemy might have entirely defeated the Roman 
army. At length after infinite difficulties and dangers, 
it arrived in a plain, and found itself in safety. 

As the consul * seemed then to have happily over- 
come the greatest difficulty of his enterprise, Polybius 
thought this a proper time for presenting to Mar- 
cius the decree of the Achaeans, and assuring him of 
their resolution to join him with all their forces, and to 
share with him in all the labours and dangers of this 
war : Marcius, after having thanked the Achaeans for 
their good will in the kindest terms, told them, they 
might spare themselves the trouble and expence that 
war would give them •; that he would dispense with 
both ; and that, in the present posture of affitirs, he 
had no occasion for the aid of his allies. After this 
discourse, Polybius's colleagues returned into Achaia. 

Polybius alone continued in the Roman army tilt 
the consul having received advice that Appius, suiv 
named Cento, had demanded of the Achaeans a body 
of five thousand men to be sent him into EpiniSi 
dispatched him home with advice, not to suffer his re- 
public to furnish those troops, or engage in expences 
entirely unnecessary; as Appius had no reason to 
demand that aid. It is difficult, says the historian, ta' 

^ Polyb. Legat. bucviiu 
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discover the real motives that induced Marcms to talk 
in this manner. Did he wish to spare the Achesans^ 
or was he laying a snare for them ; or did he intend 
to put it out of Appius's power to undertake any 
thing. 

Whilst the king was bathing, he was informed of 
the enemy's approach. That news alarmed him ter* 
ribly. Uncertain what plan to pursue^ and changing 
every moment his resolution^ he cried out and la- 
mented his being conquered without fighting. He 
recalled the two officers^ to whom he had confided the 
defence of the passes; sent^ the gilt statues at Dium 
on board his fleets lest they should fall into the* hands 
of the Romans ; gave orders that his treasures, which 
were laid up at Pella, should be thrown into the sea, 
and all his gallies at Thessalonica burnt For himself 
he retired to Pydna, 

The ecmsul had brought the army to a place from 
whence it was impossible to disengage himself with*;- 
out the enemy's permission. The only passage for 
him was through two forests ; by the one he might 
penetrate through the vallies of Tempe into Thessaly, 
and by the other, beyond Dium, enter farther into 
Macedonia; and both these important posts were 
possessed by strong garrisons whom the king had 
placed there. So that if Perseus had only staid ten 
days without taking fright, it had been impossible for 
the Romans to have entered Thessaly by Tempe, and 
the consul would have had no pass by which pro- 
visions could be conveyed to him. For the ways 
through Tempe are bordered by such vast precipices, 
that the eye could scarce sustain the view of them 
without dazzling. The king's- troops guarded this 
paas at four several places, of which the last was so 
narrow, that ten men, well armed, could alone have 
defended the entrance. The Romans, therefore, not 
being able either to receive provisions by the narrow 

* These were ^he etataesof the horsie- soldiers killed in pass- 
ing the GraoicuSy which Alexander had caused to be pmde b)f 
Lysippus, and to be set up in Dium. 
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passes of Tempe, nor to get through them, must have 
been obliged to regain the mountains, from whence 
they came down, which was become impracticable, 
the enemy having possessed themselves of the emi- 
nences. The only choice they had left was to open 
their way into Macedonia, through their enemies^ to 
Diuni ; which * would have been no less difficult, if 
the gods, says Livy, had not deprived Pcrsfeus of pni- 
dence and counsel. For in making a foss^ with en- 
trenchments in a very narrow defile, at the foot of 
mount Olympus, he woul^ have absolutely shut them 
out, and stopped them short. But in the blindness, 
into which his fear had thrown the king, he neither 
saw nor put in execution any of the various means in 
his power to save himself, but left all the passes of 
his kingdom open and unguarded, and took refuge at 
Pydna with precipitation. 

The consul perceived aright, that he owed his 
safety to the king's timidity and imprudence. He 
ordered the prastor Lucretius, who was at Larissa, 
to seize the posts bordering upon Tempe, >vhich Per-. 
^eus had abandoned, in order to secure a retreat iR 
case of accident ; and sent Popilius to take a view of 
the passes in the way to Dium. When he was in- 
formed that the ways were open and unguarded, he 
marched thither in two days, and encamped bis army 
near the temple of Jupiter, in the neighbourhood, to 
prevent its being plundered. Having entered the 
i:ity, which was full of magnificent buildings, and well 
I fortified, he was exceedingly surprised that the king 

had abandoned it so easily. He continued Ws march, 
and made himself master of several places, almost 
without any resistance. But the farther he advanced, 
the less provisions he found, and the more the dearth 
increased ; which obliged him to return to Dium. 
He was also reduced to quit that city, and retife to. 
Phila, where the praetor Lucretius had informed him 

' Quod nisi dii mtntcm rcgi adcmissent, ipsum ingcntis difficult 
Mis aat* Liv. . 
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he might find proviaioxis in abundance. His quitting 
Dium suggested to Persewij that it was now time to 
recover by his courage, what he had lost by his fear. 
He repossessed himself therefore of that city, and 
^oon repaired its ruins. Popilius, on his side, be- 
sieged and took Heraclea, which was only a quarter 
of a league distant from Phila. 

Perseus having recovered his fright^ and resumed 
his spirits, would have been very glad that his orders 
to throw his treasures at Pella into the sea, and bum 
all his ships at Thessalonica, had not been executed, 
Andronicus, to whom he had given the latter order^ 
had delayed obeying it, to give time for the repen-^ 
tance. which might soon follow that command, as in«^ 
deed it happened. Nicias, with less precaution, had 
thrown all the money he found at Pella into the sea. 
But his fault was soon repaired by divers, who brought 
up almost the whole money from the bottom of the 
sea. To reward their services, the king caused them 
^11 to be put to death secretly, as well as Andronicus 
and ^icias ; so much was he ashamed of the abject 
terror to ivhich he had abandoned himself, that he 
could not bear to have any witnesses or traces of it 
)n being. 

Several expeditions passed on both sides by sea 
Und land, which were n^sither of much consequence 
nor importance. 

When Polybius ^ returned from his embassy into 
Peloponnesus, Appius's letter, in which he demanded 
five thousand men, had been received there. Some 
time after, the council which was assembled at Sicyon, 
to deliberate upon that affair, gave Polybius great 
perplexity. Not to execute the order he had re- 
ceived from Marcius, had been an inexcusable fault, 
On the other side, it was dangerous to refuse the Ro^ 
mans the troops they might have occasion for, and of 
which the Achasans were in no want, To extricate 
themselves in so delicate a conjuncture, they had re-r 
course to the decree of the Roman senate^ that pro-r • 

^ Pol)b. Legat. Ixxviii, 
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hibited their paying any regard to the letters of the 
generals, unless an order of the senate was annexed to 
them, which Appius had not sent with his. It was his 
opinion, therefore, that' before any thing was sent to 
Appius, it was necessary to inform the consul of his 
demand, and to wait for his decision upon it. By 
that means, Polybius saved the Acha&ans an expence 
which would have amounted to more than an hundred 
and twenty thousand crowns. 

In the mean time ' arrived at Rome, ambassadors 
from Prusias, king of Bithynia, and also from the 
Rhodians, in favour of Perseus. The former ex- 
pressed themselves very modestly, declaring that 
Prusias had constantly adhered to the Roman party, 
and should continue to do so during the war; but that 
having promised Perseus to employ his good offices in 
his behalf with the Romans, in order to obtain a peace, 
he desired, if it were possible, that they would grant 
him that favour, and make such use of his mediation 
as they should think convenient. The language of 
the Rhodians was very different. After having set 
forth, in a lofty style, the services they had done the 
Roman people, and ascribed to themselves the great- 
est share in the victories they had obtained, and 
especially in that over Antiochus, they added, that 
whilst the peace subsisted between the Macedonians 
and Romans, they had negociated a treaty of alliance 
with Perseus; that they had suspended it against their 
will, and without any subject of complaint against the 
king, because it had pleased the Romans to engage 
them on their side; that during the three years, 
which this war had continued, they had suffered 
many inconveniences from, it ; that their trade by sea 
being interrupted, the island found itself in great 
straits, from the reduction of its revenues, and other 
advantages arising from commerce; that being no 
longer able to support such considerable losses, they 
had sent ambassadors into Macedonia, to king Per* 

^ JUv. K xliv. p. 14-^1^? 
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ficug, to inform him that the Rhodians thought it ncs 
cessary that he should make peace with the Romans, 
end that they were also sent to Rome to make the 
same declaration; that if either of the parties refused 
to accede to so reasonable a proposal^ the Rhodians 
should know what they had to do. 

It is easy to judge, in what manner so vain and pre- 
sumptuous a discourse was received. Some historians 
tell us, that all the answer that was given to it was, 
to order a decree of the senate^ whereby the Carians 
and Lycians were declared free, to be read in their 
presence. This was touching them to the quicks and 
mortifying them in the most sensible part, for ,they 
pretended to an authority over both those nations. 
Others say, the senate answered in few words; that 
the disposition of the Rhodians, and their secret in- 
trigues with Perseus, had been long known at Rome. 
That when the Roman people should have conquered 
him, of which they expected advice every day, they 
should know in their turn what they had to do, and 
should then treat their allies according to their re- 
spective merits. They made the ambassadors^ how- 
ever, the usnal presents. 

The consul Q. Marcius's letter was then read, in 
which he gave* an account of the manner he had en- 
tered Macedonia, after having suffered incredible dif- 
ficulties in passing a very narrow defile. He added, 
that by the wise precaution of the 7)raEtor, he had 
snfficient provisions for the whole winter; having re- 
ceived from the Epirots twenty thousand measures of 
wheat, and ten thousand of barley, for which it was 
necessary to pay their ambassadors then at Rome. 
That it was also necessary to send him clothes for the 
soldiers; that he wanted 'two hundred horses, espe- 
cially from Numidia, because there were none of that 
kind in the country where he was. All these articles 
wer^ exactly and immediately executed. 

After this they gave audience to Onesimus, a Ma- . 
cedonian nobleman. He had always advised the 
King to maintain peace ; and putting him in mind 
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th^t hi^ father Philip, to the last day of his life, had 
caused his treaty with the Romans to be constantly 
read to him twice every day, he had admonished him 
to do as much, if not with the same regularity, at 
least from time to time. Not being able to dissuade 
him from the war, he had begun to withdraw himself 
from his councils^ under different pretexts, that he 
might not be witness to the resolutions taken in them, 
which he could not approve. At length, seeing him? 
self become suspected, and tacitly considered as a 
traitor, he had taken refuge amongst the Romans, 
and had been of great service to the consul. Paving 
made this relation to the senate, they gave him a very 
favourable reception, and provided magnificently fof 
his subsistence. 



Sect. IV. Paulus jEmilius chosen constd. He seU 
out for Macedonia loith the prastor Cn, Octavius^ 
who commanded the fleet. Perseus solicits aid oti 
aU sides. His avarice loses him considci'oM^ 
allies. The pnetor Afiicius^s victories in lUyria. 
Paulus jEmilius*s celebrated victory over Perseus 
near the city of Ptfdna. Perseus taken with dl 
his children. The command of Paulus jEpUH^ 
in Macedonia prolonged. Decree of the senate 
granting liberty to the Macedonians and Illyrians, 
Paulus uEmiliuSf during the -winter quarters^ 

• visits the most celebrated cities of Greece. Upon 
his return to Amphipolis he gives a great feast. 
He marches for Rome. On his way he suf 
fers his army to plunder all the pities qf Epi- 
rm^ He enters Rome in triumph. Death pf 
Perseus. Cn. Octavius afid L. Anicius have alsQ 
the honour of a triumph decreed them. 



A. M. 1 HE time for the comitia, " or assemblies for the 
3836 
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^^^f'r- ^^^^^^0" of consuls at Rome, approaching, all the 

Ant. J<v/« 
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wor\A yiere anxious to know upon \^ho]ti do impor* 
tant a choice would fall^ and nothing else was talked 
of in all conversations. They were not satisfied with 
the consuls who had been employed for three years 
against Per^us^ and had very ill sustained the honout 
of the Roman name. They called to mind the famous 
victories formerly obtained over his father Philip, 
who had been obliged to sue for peace ; over Anti- 
ochus^ who was driven beyond mount Taurus, and 
forced to pay a great tribute; and what was still more 
considerable, over Hannibal, the greatest general that 
had ever appeared as their enemy^ pr perhaps in the 
world, whom they had reduced to quit Italy after a 
war of more than sixteen years' continuance, and 
conquered in his own country almost under the very 
walls of Carthage. The formidable preparations made 
by Perseus, and some advantages gained by him in 
the former campaigns, augmented the apprehension 
of the Romans. They plainly discerned that it was 
no time to confer the comms^nd of the armies by fac** 
tion or favour, and that it was necessary to choose a 
general for his wisdom, valour, and experience; in a 
Word, one capable of conducting so important a war 
as that now upon their hands. 

All the world cast their eyes upon Paulus iEmilius. 
There are times when distinguished merit unites the 
voices of the public; and nothing is more grateful 
than such a judgment, founded upon the knowledge 
pf a man's past services, the army's opinion of his ca- 
pacity, and the state's pressing occasion for his valour 
and conduct. Paulus iEmilius was near sixty years 
old; but aj?e witliout impairing his faculties in the 
least, had rather improved them with maturity of wis- 
dom and jud<2;ment; more necessary in a general 
than even valour and bravery. He had been consul 
thirteen years before, and had acquired general 
lesteem during his administration. But the people 
repaid his services with ingratitude, having refused 
to raise him again to the same dignity, though he 
had solicited it with sufficient ardour. For several 
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yeare he had led a private and retired life> solely etn« 

})Ioyed in the education of his children, in which no 
ather ever succeeded better, nor was more gloriously 
rewarded for his care. All his relations^ all his friends, 
urged him to comply with the people's wishes in 
taking upon him the consulship: but believing him* 
self no longer capable of commanding, he avoided 
appearing in public, kept himself at home, and shun* 
ned honours with as much solicitude as others gene- 
rally pursue them. However, when he saw the peo- 
ple assen^ble every morning in crowds befone lus 
door, that they summoned him to the forum, and ex- 
claimed highly against his obstinate refusal to serve 
his country, he acceded at last to their remonstrances, 
and appearing amongst those who aspired to that digr 
xiity, he seemed less to receive the command of the 
army, than to give the people the assurance of an ap- 
proaching and complete victory. The consulship 
was conferred upon him unanimously, and, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, the command of the army in Mace- 
donia was assigned to him in preference to his col- 
league, though Livy says it fell to him by lot. 

It is said, that on the very day that he was elected 
general in the war against Perseus, at his return 
home, attended by all the people, who followed to 
do him honour, he found his daughter Tertia, at that 
time a little infant, crying bitterly. He embraced 
her, and asked her the cause of her tears. Tertia 
hugging him with her little arms, " Do you not know 
then, father," said she, " that our Perseus is dead?" 
She spoke of a little dog she had brought up, called 
Perseus. " And at a very good time, my dear 
child," said Paulus yEmilius, struck with the word, 
'' I accept this omen with joy." The ancients car- 
ried their superstition with respect to this kind of for- 
tuitous occurrences very high. 

The manner " in which Paulus iSmilius prepared 
for the war he was charged with, gave room to judge 

» Liv. I. xliv. n, 1S~22. Plut. in Paul. Emil. p. 26©. . 
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of the success to be expected from it. He demanded^ 
first that commissioners should be sent into Mace- 
donia to inspect the army and fleets and to make 
their report, after an exact enquiry, of the number 
of troops which were necessary to be added both by 
sea and land. They were also to inform themselves^ 
^H near as possible, of the number of the king's forces; 
where they and the Romans actually lay; if the }at* 
ter were encamped in the forests, or had entirely 
passed them, and were arrived in the plain; upon 
which of the allies they might rely with certainty; 
which of them were dubious and wavering; and 
whom they might regard as declared enemies; for . 
how long time they had provisions, and from whence 
they might be supplied with them either by land or 
water; what had passed during the last campaign, 
either in the army by land, or in the fleet. As an 
able and experienced general, he thought it neces- 
sary to enter fully into this detail ; convinced that the 
plan of the campaign upon which he was about to 
enter, could not be formed, nor its operations con- 
certed, without a perfect knowledge of all these par- 
ticulars. The senate highly approved these wise 
measures, and appointed commissioners, with the ap- 
probation of Paulus iEmilius, who set out two days 
after. 

During their absence, audience was given the am- 
bassadors from Ptolemy and Cleopatra, king and queen 
of Egypt, who brought complaints to Rome of the 
unjust enterprises of Antiochus,^king of Syria; which 
have been before related. 

The commissioners made extraordinary dispatch. 
Upon their return, they reported, that Marcius had 
forced the passes of Macedonia, to get entrance into 
the country, but with more danger than utility ; that 
the king was advanced into Pieria, and in actual 
possession of it : that the two camps were very near 
each other, being separated only by the river Eni- 
peus: that the king avoided a battle, and that the 
RQman army was neither in a condition to oblige 
6 
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hira to fighty nor to force bis lines : that in addittoti 
to the other inconveniences, a very severe winter had 
happened, from which they could not but suffer ex- 
ceedingly in a mountainous country, and be entirely 
prevented from acting; and that they' had only pro-= 
visions for six days: that the army of the Macedo^ 
nians Was supposed to amount to thirty thousand men ; 
that if Appius Claudius had been sufficiently strong 
in the neighbourhood of Lychnidus, in Illyria, he 
might have acted with good effect against king Gen^ 
tius ; but that Claudius, and his troops^ were actually 
in great danger, unless a considerable reinforcement 
were immediately sent him, or he ordered directly to 
quit the post he then occupied. That ader having 
visited the camp, they had repaired to the fleet; that 
they had been told, that part of the crews were dead 
of diseases; that the rest of the allies, especially those 
of Sicily, were returned home; and that the fleet was 
entirely in want of seamen and soldiers: that thos^ 
who remained had not received their pay, and had no 
clothes: that Eumenes and his fleet, after having just 
shown themselves, disappeared immediately, without 
any cause that could be assigned; and that it seemed 
his inclinations neither could nor ought to be relied 
on: but that as for his brother Attains, his good*wiil 
was not to be doubted. 

Upon this report of the commissioners^ after Pauhis 
^mllius had given his opinion, the senate decreed,- 
that he should set forward without hoss of time foi' 
Macedonia, with the praetor Cn. Octavius, who had 
the command of the fleet, and L. Anicius, another' 
pra&tor, who- was to succeed Ap. Claudius in his 
post near Lychnidus in Illyria. The mraiber of 
troops which each of them was to command, was 
Fegulated in the following manner. 

The troops of which the army of Paulus iEmiliu^ 
Consisted^ amounted to twenty-five thousand eight 
hundred men; that is, two Roman legions, each 
composed of six thousand foot and three hundred 
horse; as many of the infantry of the Italian allies^ 
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and twice the number of horse. He had, besides, 
six hundred hoame raised in Gallia Ci^alpina^ and some 
auxiliary troops from the allies of Greece and Asia. 
The whole^ in all probability, did not amount to more 
than thhty thoosand men. The praetor Amcius was 
to havealsotwo legions; but they consisted of only five 
thousand foot, and three hundred horse each ; which^ 
with ten thousand bf the Italian allies, and eight hun- < 
dred horse, composed the army under him of twenty* 
one thousand two hundred men. The troops that 
served on board the fleet were five thousand men^ 
These three bodies together made fifty-six thousand 
two hundred men. 

As the war which they were preparing to make thi§ 
year in Macedonia, seemed of the utmost consequence, 
every precaution was taken that might conduce to the 
success of it. The consuls and people had the choice 
of the tribunes who were to serv^e in it, and each 
commanded in his turn an entire legion. It was de- 
creed that none should be elected into this eniploy- 
ment, but such as had already served, and- Paulus 
iEmilius was left at liberty to choose out of all the 
tribunes such as he approved for his army : he had 
twelve for the two legions. 

It must be allowed that the Romans acted with 
great wisdom upon this occasion. They had, as we 
have seen, unanimously chosen as consul and general, 
the person amongst them who was indisputably the 
greatest captain of his time. They had resolved that 
no officers should be raised to the post of tribune, but 
such as were distinguished by their merit, experience, 
and capacity, instanced in real service ; advantages 
that are not always the effect of birth or seniority ; 
to which indeed the Romans paid little or no regard. 
They did more; by a particular exception, com- 
patible with republican government, Paulus iEmi-\ 
Kus was left at entire liberty to choose such of the 
tribvmes as he thought fit, well knowing the great 
importance of a perfect union between the general 
and the officers who serve under him^ in onier to. the 
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exact and punctual execution of the commands of 
the former^ who is in a manner the soul of the anny, 
and ought to direct all its motions; which cannot be 
done without the best understanding between them, 
founded in a love for the public good^ with which 
neither interest^ jealousy, nor ambition^ are capable 
of interfering. 

After all these regulations were made, the consul 
PauUis iEmilius repaired from the senate to the 
assembly of the people, to whom he spoke in this 
manner. " You seem to me, Romans, to have ex* 
" pressed more joy when Macedonia fell to my lot, 
" than when I was elected consul,, or entered upon 
'* that office ; and to me your joy seemed to be oc- 
/' casioned by the. hopes you conceived that I should 
^' put an end, in a manner worthy of the grandeur 
*^ and reputation of the Roman people, to a war, 
*^ which, in yoiu: opinion, has already been of too 
" long continuance. I have reason to believe, that 
" the same gods,* who have occasioned Macedonia 
" to fall to my lot, will also assist me with their pro- 
" tection in conducting and terminating this war 
*' successfully : but of this I may venture to assure 
*' you, that I shall do my utmost not to fall short of 
'^ your expectations. The senate ha^ wisely regulated 
*' every thing necessary in the expedition with which 
'^ I am charged ; and, as I am ordered to set out im- 
'' mediately, in which I shall make no delay, I am 
'^ convinced that my colleague, C. Licinius, out of his 
'* great zeal for the public service, will raise and march 
*^ off the troops appointed for me, Vith as much ar- 
'^ dour and expedition, as if they were for himself. 
'' I shall take care to remit to you, as well as to the 
'^ senate, an exact account of all that passes; and you 
" may rely upon the certainty and truth of my letters; 
*^ but I beg of you, as a great &vour, that you will not 
" give credit to, or attribute oonsequence by your cre- 

* It was a received opinion ta all ages and nationB, tbat tlie 
Divinity presides over chance* 
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'^ dulity to the vague and unauthenticated reports, 
" which are frequently spread abroad. I perceive 
" well, that in thid war, more than any other, with 
'' whatever resohition people may determine to disre- 
'^ gard these rumours; they will not fail to make an 
'' impression, and inspire some degree of discourage- 
" ment. There arc those, who in company, and even 
" at. table, command armies^ regulate the deposition 
" of the forces, and prescribe all the operations of the 
*^ campaign^ They know better than we where we 
" should encampi and what posts it is necessary for 
" us to seize; at what time, and by what defile, we 
" ought to ent^r Macedonia; where it is proper to 
*^ establish oui^ magazines; from whence, either by 
" sea or land, we are to bring provisions ; when we 
^ are to fight the enemy, and when lie still. They 
" not only prescribe what is best to be done, but for 
'^ deviating ever so little from their plans, they make 
'' it a crime in their consul, and cite him before their 
'^ tribunal. But know, Romans, this is a great impe- 
" diment with your generals. All have not the reso- 
" lution and constancy of Fabius, to despise imper- 
'' tinent reports. He could choose rather to suffer 
" the people upon sucl^ rumours to invade his aiitho* 
" rity, than to ruin the business of the state in order 
'^ to secure to himself their good opinion, and an 
'' empty name. I am far from beKeving, that generals 
*^ stand in no need of advice: I think, on the contrary, 
'^ that whoever would conduct every thing alohe> 
'* upon bis own opinion, and without consulting the 
'' judgment of others, shows more presumption than 
'^ prudence^ But sonoe may ask. How then shall we 
'^ act reasonably ? By not suflfering any persons to ob* 
•* trude their advice upon your generals, but such as 
'* are, in the first place, vcjfsed in the 4rt of war, and 
*' have learned fVom experience what it is to com- 
" mand; and in the second, who ai*e upon the spot, 
^ wh6 know the enemy, are witnesses* in person to 
" all that passes, and sharers with us in all dangers* 
'' tf there be toy one who cotiCeives himself capable 
VOL. Vit. t 
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** ol asHi^ting mc with his counsels in the war you have 
" charged me with, let him not refuse to do the 
** republic that service, but let him go with me into 
" Macedonia; ships, horses, tents, provisions, shall 
'' all be supplied him at my charge. But if he will, 
'* not take so much trouble, and prefers the tranquil- 
" lity of the city to the dangers and fatigues of the 
*' field, let hira not take upon him to hold the 
" helm, and continue idle in port. The city of it- 
'• self supplies sufficient matter of discourse on other 
" subjects; but as for these, let it be silent, and 
" know, that we shall pay no regard to any counsek, 
" but such as shall be given us in the camp itself." 

This discourse of Pauliis ^milius, which abounds 
with reason and good sense, shows that men are the 
same in all ages of the world. People have an in- 
credible itch for examining, criticising, and con- 
demning the conduct of generals, and do not observe, 
thatby so doing they act in manifest contradiction \^ 
reason and justice: to reason; for what can be more ab- 
$;(ird and ridiculous, than to see persons. Without any 
knowledge or experience in war, set themselves up 
for censors of the most able generals, and pronounce 
with a magisterial air upon their actions? to justice; 
for the most experiencal dan make no certain judg- 
ment without being upon the spot: the least circum- 
stance of time, place/ disposition of the troops, secret 
orders not divulged, being capable of making an ab- 
solute change in the general rules of conduct. But 
we must not expect to see a failing reformed, that has 
Its source in the curiosity and vanity of human na- 
ture; and generals would do wisely, after the exam- 
ple of Paulus iCmilius, Xq despise these city reports, 
and crude opinions of idle people, who have nottiing 
else to do, and have generally as little judgment as 
business. 

Paulus jEmilius, after having discharged, according 
to custom, the duties of religion, set out for Mace- 
donia, with the praetor Cn. Octavius, to whom the 
command of the fl^ had been allotted. 
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^ Whilst they were ejnployed at Rome, iii making 
preparations for the war^ Perseus^ on his side^ had not 
been asleep. The fear of the approaching danger 
which threatened him, having at length got the bet- 
ter of his avarice, he agreed to give Gentius, king of 
lllyria, three hundred talents in money, (that is, 
three hundred thousand crowns) a>id purchased his 
alliance at that price* 

He sent ambassadors at the same time to Rhodes, 
convinced, that if that island, very powerful at that 
time by sea, should embrace his party, Rome would 
be very much embarrassed* He sent deputies also 
to Eumenes and Antiochus, two very potent kings, 
and capable of giving him great aid* Perseus did 
wisely in having recourse to these measures, and in 
endeavouring to strengthen himself by such supports; 
biit he entered upon them . too late* He ought to . 
have begun by taking those steps, and to have made 
them the first foundations of his enterprise. He did 
not think of putting those remote powers in motion, 
till he was roduced almost to extremity, and his af- 
fairs were almost absolutely desperate. It was rather 
calling in spectators and associates of his ruin, than 
aids and supports* The instructions which he gave 
)iis ambassadors were very solid and forcible, as we 
shall soon see; but he should have made use of them 
three years sooner, and have waited their effect, before 
he embarEed, almost alone, in the war against so 
powerful a people, and oqe that had so many' re-* 
sources in case of misfortune. 

The ambas«tadors had the same instructions for 
both those kings. They represented to them, that 
there was a natural enmity between republics and 
monarchies. That the Roman people attacked the 
kings one after another, and, what added extremely 
to the indignity, that they employed the forces of the 
kings themselves, to ruin them, m succession. That 
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" they had cnished his father by the assistance of 
Attalus; that by the aid of Eiimencs, and, in some 
measure, by that of Ws father Philip, Antiochiis had 
been subjected^ and Ihal at present they had armed 
Eumenes and Prusias agftlnst himself. That after 
the kingdom of Macedonia Mioiild be destroyed, Asia 
vould be the next to experience the same fate; of 
which they had already usurped a part^ under the 
specious pretext of re-establishing the cities in their 
tndent liberty ; and that Syrians turn would soon fol- 
low. That they had already begun to prefer Prusias 
lo Eumenes by particular distinctions of honour, 
and had deprived Antiochus of the fruits of his vic-r 
lories in Egypt. Perseus requested of them^ either 
to induce the Romans to give Macedonia peace; or, 
if they persevered in the unjust design of continuing 
the war, to regard them as the common enemy of all 
kiiigs. The ambassadofs treated with Antiochus 
openly, and without any resehre, 
, In regard to Eumenes,. they covered their voyage 
with the pretext of ransoming prisoners, and treated 
only in secnet upon the real cause of their mission. 
There liad passed already several conferences^ at dif- 
ferent times and places, upon the same subject, whiclv 
had begun to render that prince very much suspected 
by the Romans. It \ras not that Eumenes desired in 
i!eality, that Perseus should be victorious against the 
Romans ; the enormous power he would then have 
had, would have given him umbrage, and highly 
alarmed his jealousy ; neither was he more willing to 
declare openly against him, or to make war upon him.. 
But, in hopes to see the two parties ^ually inclined 
to peace ; Perseus, from his fear of the misfortunes 
which might befal him ; the Romans, from being 
weary of a war spun out to too great a length ; he 
desiitMl to become the mediator of a peace hetvfeen 
them, and to make Perseus purchase his mediation, 
or at least his inaction and neutrality, at a high price. 
That was already agreedt vpon,. and was fifteen hun- 
dred talents ( fifteen hunxlmi thousand cR>wns ). Th» 
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only difference that remained, was in settling the time 
for the payment of that sum. Perseus was for wait* 
ing till the service took effect, and in the mean time 
oflfcred to deposit the money in Samothracia. Eu*- 
menes did not believe himself secure in that, because 
Samothracia depended on Perseus, and therefore he 
insisted upon immediate payment of part of the 
money. This broke up the treaty. 

He failed likewise in another negociation, which 
might have been no less in his favour. He had caused 
a body of Gauls to come from the other side of the 
Danube, consisting of ten thousand horse and as 
many foot, and had agreed to give ten pieces of gold 
to each horseman, five to the infantry, and a thou- 
sand to their captains, I have observed above, that 
these Gauls had taken the name of BastarriiE. When 
he received advice that they were arrived upon the 
frontiers of his dominions, he went to meet them 
with half his troops, and gave orders, that in the towns 
and villages, through which they were to pass, great 
quantities of corn, wine, and cattle, should be pro- 
vided for them; he had presents for their principal 
officers, of horses, arms, and jackets ; to these he 
added some money, which was to be distributed 
amongst a small number ; he imagined he should gain 
the multitude by this bait. The king halted near the 
river Axius, where he encamped with his troops. 
He deputed Antigonus, one of the Macedonian 
lords, to the Gauls, who were about thirty leagues 
distant from him. Antigonus was astonished when 
he saw men of prodigious stature, skilful in all the 
exercises of the body, and in handling their arms : 
and haughty and audacious in their language, which 
abounded with menaces and bravadoes. He set olY, 
in the best terms, the orders his master had given 
for their good reception wherever they passed, and 
the presents he had prepared for them ; after which 
he invited them to advance to a certain place he men- 
tioned, and to send their principal t)fficers to the 
king. The Gauls were not a people to be put off with 
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wonb.^ Clondicus, the general and king of these 
Strang^, came directly to the point; and asked^ 
"whether he had brought the sum agreed on. As no 
answer was given to that question, ''Go/' said he« 
*' and let your prince know, that till he sends the 
hostages and sums agreed on, the Gauls will not stir 
from hence." The king, upon the return of his de- 
puty, assembled his council. He foresaw what they 
would advise; but as he was a much better guardian 
of his money than of his kingdom, to disguise his 
avarice, he expatiated upon the perfidy and fero- 
city of the Gauls; adding, that it would be dan- 
gerous to give such numbers of them entrance 
into Macedonia, from which every thing was to be 
feared, and that five thousand horse would be suiS- 
cient for him. Every body perceived that his sole 
apprehension was for his money; but nobody dared 
to contradict him. Antigonus returned to the Gauls, 
and told them his master had occasion for no more 
than five thousand horse. Upon which they raised 
an universal cry and murmur against Perseus, who 
had made them come so far merely to insult them. 
Clondicus having asked Anfigonus again, whether 
he had brought the money for the five thousand 
horse ; as the deputy sought for an evasion, and gave 
no direct answers, the Gauls grew furious, and were 
just going to cut him in pieces, and he himself was 
under terrible apprehensions. However, they paid 
respect to his quality of deputy, and dismissed him 
without any ill treatment of his person. The Gauls 
marched away immediately, resumed their route to the 
Panube, and plundered Thrace in their way home. 

Perseus, with so considerable a reinforcement, 
might have given the Romans great trouble. He 
could have detached those Gauls into Thessaly, where 
they might have plundered the country, and taken 
the strongest places. By that means, remaining 
quiet about the river Enipeus, he might have put it 
out of the power of the Romans either to have pene- 
trated into, Macedonia, of which he might have barred 
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the entraiKe with his troops, or to have subsisted any 
longer in the country, because they could have 
drawn no provisions as before from Thessaly, which 
would have been entirely laid waste. The avarice^ by 
which he was governed, prevented his making any 
use of so great an advantage. 

The same vice made him lose another of the same 
nature. Urged by the condition of his affairs, and 
the extreme danger that threatened him, he bad at 
length consented to give Gentius the three hundred 
talent; which he had demanded for more than a year, 
for raising troops, and fitting out a^ fleet. Pantauchu9 
had negociated this treaty for the king of Macedonia, 
and had begun by paying the king of Illyria ten talents 
(ten thousand crowns) in part of the sum promised 
him. Gentius dispatched his ambassadors, and with 
them persons in whom he could confide, to receive 
the moiicy. He directed them also, when all should 
be concluded, to join Perseus's ambassadors, and to 
go with them to Rliodes, in order to induce that re» 
public to form an alliance with them . Pan tauchus had 
represented to him, that if the Rhodians came into it« 
Rome would not be able to make head against the 
three powers united. Perseus received those ambas^ 
sadors with all possible marks of distinction. After 
the interchange of hostages, and the taking of oatha 
on both sides, it only remained to deliver the^three 
hundred talents. The ambassadors and agent9 of the 
Illyrian repaired to Pella, where the money was told 
down to them, and put into chests, under the seal of 
the ambassi^lors, to be conveyed into Illyria. Per- 
seus had covertly given orders to the persons charged 
with this convoy, to mdrch slowly, and by short 
joumies, and when they arrived upon the frontiers of 
Macedonia, to stop for his further orders. During 
all this time, Pantauchus, who had remained at the 
comt of Illyria, pressed the king with great earnest- 
ness to declare against the Romans by some act of 
hostility. In the mean while arrived ambassadors 
from the Romany, to negociate an alliance with Gentius* 
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He had already received ten talente by way 6f earnest^ 
and was informed that the whole sum was upon the 
foad. Upon the repeated solicitations of Pantauchus^, 
in violation of all rights human and divine, he caused 
the two ambassadors to be imprisoned, under pretence 
that they were spies. As soon as Perseus had ret 
ccived this ncyrs, believing him, sufficiently and 
irretrievably engaged against the Romans by so glaiy 
ing an act, he recalled those who carried the three 
hundred talents; congratulating himself in secret 
upon the good success of his perfidy, and his great 
dexterity in saving his money. But he did not sec 
that he only kept it in reserve for the victor; whereas 
he ought to have employed it in defending himself 
against him, a?id to conquer him, according to the 
maxim of Philip and his son Alexander, the most 
illustrious of his predecessors, who used to say, 
*' That victory should be purchased with money, and 
5' not money saved at the expence of victory." 

The ambassadors of Perseus and Gentiusrmet with 
z favourable reception at Rhodes. A decree was im^ 
parted to them, by which the republic had resolved 
to. employ all their credit and power to oblige the 
two parties to make peace, and to declare against 
that which should refuse to accept proposals for an 
accommodation. 

. The Roman generals had each of them repaired to 
their posts in the begininng of the spring; the con- 
sul to Macedonia, Octavius to Orea with the fleet, and 
Anicius into Illyria. 

• The success of the latter was as rapid as fortunate. 
He wa^? to carry on the war agauist Gentius, and 
put an end to it before it was kiw)wn at Rpme that it 
was begun. Its duration wa^ only of thirty days. 
Having treated Scorda, the capital of the country, 
which had surrendered to him, with great modera- 
tion, the other cities soon followed its example. 
Gentiu/^ himt^elf was reduced to come, and throw 
himself at Anirius's feet to in^lore his mercy; con- 
fessing, with tears in bis eyes, his fault, or rather 
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folly^ in having abandoned the party of the Romans, 
The praetor treated hiqi >vith humanity. His first 
(rare was to take the two aniba.<98adors out of prison. 
He sent one of them, named Perpenna, to Romcj 
to carry the news of his victor)', and some days after 
paused Gentius to be conducted thither, with his 
wife, children, brother, and the principal lords of 
the countiy. The sight of such illustrious prisoners 
very mfich augmented the people s joy. Public 
thanksgivings were made to the gods, and the tern-? 
pies were crowded with a vast conpourse of persons 
of all sexes and ages. 

When Paulus ^milius approached the enemy, he 
found Perseus encamped near the sea, at the foot of 
mount Olympus, in places which seemed inacces*- 
sible. He had the Enipeus in front, whose banks 
wre very high ; and on the side where he lay, he 
had thrown up strong intrenchmcnts, with towers 
from space to space, on which were placed balistas^ 
and other macliines for discharging darts and stones 
upon the enemy if they ventured to approach. Per- 
seus had fortified himself in such a manner, as made 
him believe himself entirely secure, and gave him hopes 
of weakening, and at last repulsing Paulus iEmilius, , 
by length oi time, and the difficulties he would find 
in subsisting his trdops, and maintaining his ground, 
in a country already eaten up by the enemy. 

He did not know what kind of adversary he had 
to cope with. Paulus iEmilius employed his thoughts 
9olely in preparing every thing for action, and was 
continually meditating expedients dnd measures for 
executing some enterprize with success. He began 
by establishing an exact and severe discipline in his 
army, which he found corrupted by the licentiousness 
in which it had been suffered to live. He reformed 
several things, as well with regard to the arms of the 
troops, as the duty of centinels. It had been a custom 
amongst the soldiers to criticise their general, tQ 
pxamine all his actions amongst themselves, to 
prescribe his duties, and to point out what he 
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ought, or ought not to do. He spoke to them vith 
resolution and dignity. He. gave them to under- 
stand, that sucli discourses did not become a soldier, 
that he ought to make only three things his business; 
the care of his body, in order to render it robust and 
active; that of his arms, to keep them always clean^ 
and m good condition; and that of his provisions*! 
that he might be always in readiness to march upon 
the first notice ; that for the rest, he ought to rely 
upon the goodness of the immortal gods, and the vigil- 
ance of his general. That for himself, be should omit 
nothing that might be necessary to give them occa- 
sion to evince their valour, and that they had only 
to take care to do their duty well, when the sigj.al 
was given them. 

It is incredible how much they were animated by 
this discourse. The old soldiers declared, that they 
had never known their duty aright till that day. A 
surprizing change was immediately observed in the 
camp. Nobody was idle, in it. The soldiers were 
seen sharpening their swords, polishing their hel- 
mets, cuirasses, and shields; practising an active 
motion under their arm^s ; whirling their javelins, 
and brandishing their naked swords ; in short, fonn- 
ing and inuring themselves in all military exercises; 
so that it was easy to foresee, that upon the first op- 
portunity they should have of coming to blows with 
the enemy, they were determined to conquer or die. 

The camp was situated very commodiously, but 
■wanted water, which was a great inconvenience to 
the army. Paulus ^Emilius, whose thoughts ex- 
tended to every thing, seeing mount Olympus before 
him very high, and covered all over with trees ex- 
tremely green and flourishing, jvidged from the 
quantity and quality of those trees, that there njust 
be .♦springs of water in the caverns of the mountain, 
and at the same time ordered openings to be made 

• The Roman soldiers sometimes carried provisions for tea 
or <wel«e days. 
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at the foot of it, and pits to be dug in the sand. The 
surface* was scarce broken up, when springs of water 
were seen to run, muddy at first, and in small quan- 
tities, but in a little while very clear, and in great 
abundance. This event, though natural, was looked 
upon by the soldiers as a singular favour of the gods, 
who bad taken Paulus iEmiJius under their protec*- 
tion ; and made him more beloved and respected by 
them than before. 

When Perseus saw what passed in the Roman camp, 
the ardour of the soldiers, their active behaviour, and 
the various exercises by which they prepared them* 
selves for combat, he be^n to be truly disquieted, 
and perceived plainly, that he had no longer to deal 
with a Licinius, an Hostilius, oraMarcius: and that 
the Roman army was entirely changed together with 
the general. He redoubled his attention and appli- 
cation on his side, animated his soldiers, employed 
himself in forming them by different exercises, added 
new works to the old, and used all means to secure 
his camp from danger or insult. 

In the mean time came the news of the victory in 
Illyria, and of the taking of the king with all his 
family. This caused incredible joy in the Roman 
army, and excited amongst the soldiers an inexpres- 
sible ardour to signalize themselves also on their side. 
For it is common, when two armies act in different 
parts, for the one to be unwilling to give place to the 
other, either in valour or glory. Perseus endeavoured 
at first to suppress this news, but his care to stifle it, 
only served tomake it more public and certain. The 
alarm was general amongst his troops, who appre- 
liended the same fate. ^ 

At this time arrived the Rhodian ambassadors, » 
who came to make the same proposals to the army 
in regard to peace, that at Rome had so highly 

* Vix ieducta iumrfia arena eraf, cum scaturigincs turbida primh 
^ tenuis emicarCf dem liquidam multamque fundere aquam^ veiut 
(Uum dotto, C(tp€X,unt, Aliquantmn ea quoquc rts duci Jamie ^ auC' 
toritatis apud militcs adjecii. Liv. \ 
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oflTended the senate. It is easy to judge in vhat 
manner they were received in the camp. Some, in the 
height of their anger, were for having them dismissed 
"with insult. Tlie consul thought the be.«t way to 
express his contempt for them, was to reply coldly, 
that he would give them an answer in fifteen days. 
To shew how little We valued the pacific mediation of 
the Rhodians, he assembled his council to delibe- 
rate upon the means of entering upon action. It is 
probable, that the Roman army, which the year 
before penetrated into Macedonia, had quitted if, 
3nd returned into Thessaly ; perhaps upon account 
of provisions : for at present they connulted upon 
measures for opening a passage into Macedonia. 
%Some, and those the oldest officers, were for attempt- 
ing to force the enemy's intrenchments upon the 
banks of the Enipeus. They observed that the 
Macedonians, who the year before had been driven 
from higher and better fortified places, could not 
sustain the charge of the Roman legions. Others 
were of opinion, that Octavius, with the fleet, 
should go to Thessalonica, and ravage the sea coasts 
in order to oblige the king, by that diversion, to 
detach part of his troops from the Enipeus, for the 
defence of his country, and thereby leave the pas- 
sage open. It is highly important for an able and 
experienced general to have it in his power to choose 
what measures he pleases. Paiilus A^milius had 
quite different views. He saw that the Enipeus, as 
well from its natural situation as from the fortifications 
which had been added to it, was inaccessible. He 
knew besides, without mentioning the machines 
disposed on all sides, that the enemy's troops were 
much more expert than his own in discharging 
javelins and darts. To undertake th^ forcing of such 
impenetrable lines as those wltc, had been to ex- 
pose his troops to inevitable slaughter; and a good 
general spares the blood of his soldiers, . because he 
' looks upon himself as their father, and believes it 
his duty to preserve them as his children. He kept 
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quiet, therefore, for some days, without making the 
least movement. Plutarch says, that it was believed 
there never was an example of two armies so nume- 
rous, that lay so long in the presence of each other^ 
in such profound peace, and so perfect a tranquillity. 
At any other time the soldiers would have murmured 
through ardour and impatience; but Paulus i^milius 
had taught them to acquiesce in the conduct of their 
leader. 

At length, after diligent enquiry, and using all 
means for information, he was told by two PerAcE- 
bian merchants, whose prudence and fidelity he had 
experienced, that there was a way through Perrhoe- 
bia, which led to Pythium, a town situated upon 
the brow of mount * Olympus : that this way was 
not of difficult access, but was well guarded. Per- 
seus had sent thither a detachment of five thousand 
men. He conceived, that in causing an attack to 
be made in the night, and at unawares, by good troops, 
the enemy might be beaten from this post, and he 
take possession of it. It was necessary therefore to 
^ amuse the enemy, and to conceal his real design. He 
sent for the praetor Octavius, and having opened 
himself to him, he ordered him to go with his fleet 
to Heraclea, and to take ten days' provisions with 
him for a thousand men ; in order to make Perseus ' 
believe, that he was going to ravage the sea coastSL 
At the same time he made his son Fabius Maximus,. 
then very young, with Scipio Nasica, the son-in- 
law of Scipio AfHcanus, set out : he gave them a de- 
tachment of five thousand chosen troops, and orderfed 
them to march by the sea side towards Heraclea, 
as if they were to embark there, according to what 
had been proposed in the council. When they 
arrived there, the prastor told them the consul's 
orders. As soon as it was night, quitting their 

♦The perpendicular height tof mouqt Olympus, where Pytfaiuoi 
was BiXaaied, was upward^ of ten sti^dia, or a mile azhd a (quarter* 
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route by the coasts they advanced without haUlttg, 
towards Pythium^ over the mountains and rocks, con« 
ducted by the two Perrhoebian guides. It had been 
concluded, that they should arrive there the third dayi 
before it was light. 

In the mean time Paulus ^milius^ to amuse the 
enemy, and prevent bis having any other thoughts 
the next day in the morning detached his light*anned 
troops, as if he intended to attaclf. the Macedo* 
nians. They came to a slight engagement in the 
very channel of the river, which was then very low. 
The banks on each side, from the top to the bed 
of the river, had a declivity of three hundred paces, 
and the stream was a thousand paces broad. The 
action passed in the sight of the king and consuli 
who were each with his troops in the front of their 
camps. The consul caused the retreat to be sounded 
towards noon. The loss was almost equal on both 
sides. The next day the battle was renewed in the 
same manner, and almost at the same hour ; but it 
was warmer, and continued longer. The Romans 
had not only those upon their hands with whom 
they fought; the enemy, from the tops of the 
towers upon the Wnks, poured vollies of darts and 
stones upon them. The consul lost many more 
of his people this day, and made them retire late. 
The third day Paulus iEmilius lay still, and seemed 
to design to attempt a passage near the sea. Perseiw 
did not suspect in the least the danger that threatened 
him. 

Scipio arrived in the night of the third day near 
Pythiura. His troops were very much fatigued, 
for which reason he made them rest themselves the 
remainder of the night. Perseus in the mean time 
was very quiet. But on a sudden a Cretan deserter, 
who had gone off from Scipio's troops, njused him 
from his security, by letting him know the compass 
the Romans had taken to surprize him. The kingr 
terrified with the ne\vs, detached immediately ten 
thousand foreign soldiers^ with two thousand Macedo- 
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nians, itnder the command of Milo^ and ordered 
them with all possible diligence to take possessic^n 
of an eminence, which the Romans had still to pass, 
before they arrived at Pythium.. He accordingly 
got thither before them. A very severe engagement 
ensued upon this eminence, and the victory was for 
some time in suspence. But the king's detachment 
at length gave way. on all sides, and were put to the 
rout. Scipio pursued them vigorously, and led hift 
victorious troops into the plain. 

When those who fled came to the camp of Perseus, 
they occ^ioned so great a terror in it, that he tmme<» 
diately decamped, and retired by his rear, overwhelm- 
ed with terror, and almost in despair. He held a great 
council, to deliberate upon the measures he was to 
pursue. The question was, whether it was best to halt 
under the ^alls of Pydna, to try the chance of a battle, 
or to divide his troops among his towns, supply them 
well with provisions, and expect the enemy there, 
who could not subsist long in a country, which he 
would take care to lay waste, and which could furnish 
neither forage for the horse, nor provisions for the 
Hicn. The latter resolution was attended with great 
inconveniences, and betokened a prince reduced to the 
last extremity, and destituteof either hope or resource f 
not to mention the hatred he would draw upon himself 
l>y ruining the country, which was to be not only 
commanded but executed in person by the king himself. 
Whilst Perseus, uncertain what to resolve, fluctuated 
in doubt, the principal officers represented to him, that 
his army wai5 much superior to that of the Romans ; that 
his troops were determined to behave well, having theif 
wives and children to defend ; that being himself wit- 
ness of all their actions, and fighting at their head, 
they would behave with double ardour, and give proofs 
of their valour in emulation of each other. These 
reasons re-animated the prince. He retired under 
the walls of Pydna, where he encamped, and pre- 
pared for a battle. He forgot nothing that might 
conduce to the advantage of his ground, assigned 
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every one his post, and gave all his wders with great' 
presence of mind; resolved to attack the Romans as 
$oon as they appeared^ 

The place where he encamped was »a bare level 
country^ very fit for drawing up a great body of 
heavy*armed foot in battle. Upon the right and 
left there was a ridge of little hijls, which, joining 
together, gave the light-armed (oot and the archers 
a secure retreat, and also afforded them the means of 
concealing their march to surround the enemy, and to 
charge them in flank. The whole front of the army 
was covered by two small rivers, which had not much 
water at that time, in consequence of the season (for 
it was then about the end of summer) but whose 
steep banks would give the Romans great trouble^ 
and break their ranks. 

Paulus TEmilius being arrived at Pythlum, and 
having joined Scipio's detachment, marched down 
into the plain, and advanced in order of battle 
, against the enemy ; keeping always on the sea coast, 
for the convenience of having ptovisiong brought in 
. barics from the Roman fleet. But when he caine 
in view of the* Macedonians, and had considered the 
good disposition of their army, and the number of 
their troops, he halted to deliberate upon what he 
had to do. 

. The young officers, full of ardour and impatienci^ 
for the battle, advanced at the head of the troops, 
and came to him to entreat him to give battle with-* 
out any delay. Scipio, whose boldness was increased 
by his late success upon mount Olympus^ distin-* 
guished himself above all the rest by his earnestness* 
and the urgency of his request. He represented 
to him, that the generals, his predecessors, had suf* 
fered the enemy to escape out of their hands by de» 
lays. That he was afraid Pereeus would fly in the 
night, and they should be obliged to pursue himi 
with great danger and difficulty, to the remotest 
parts of his kingdom, in making the army take 
great compasses through defiles and forests, as had 
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^pperfied in the pteceding yters. He advised hiih' 
(hetefoTe, whilst the enemy Was in the ot>en fields to 
attack him immediately^ and not to let slip so fair aii 
occasion of conquering him. 

*' Formerly (replied the consul to young Scipio) 
*' i thought as you do now, and one day you Will 
"think as I do. I shall giViJ you th6 reasons of my 
"conduct anoth^ titoej at prteettt rely upon th6 
^ discretion of an did genertu." The yoiing ofl&cer 
was silent, well Convinced that the CdiisUl h^d good 
reasons Tot acting as he did. 

After having spoken thiis, he commanded the' 
troops, who were at the head of the army, in* 
view of the enemy, to draw up in order of battle!^ 
and to present a firont, as if they intended to £ngag^i 
They Were disposed, dtdoitiing t6 the custom of th6 
ftom:ins, ' in three lines ; at Ukt same tidie, the pio* 
lieers, covered by those lines. Were ctmployed in 
forming a camp. As theyWete a great number, the 
work was soon completed. The consul made th^ 
battalions file oflT gradually, beginning With the rear^ 
which was nearest the workmen, dnd drew off the 
whole army into the intrenchments, without con^^ 
ftision, disoMer, or being perceived by the enemy* 
The king, on his side, seeing the ftomans declined 
fighting, retired also into his camp. 

It was an inviolable law * amongst the Romans^* 
though they were to stay only one d^y or night in a 
place, t6 Enclose themselves in a well-fortified camp: 
by that means they placed themselves out of the reach 
of insult, and avoided all surprize. The soldiers looked 
lipon this military abode as their dity ; the intrench-^ 
ments served instead of walls, and the tents, of houses. 



* UastatC ^riucit)ef • TnariL 
Y« vcfiri cast r a mtmtVtf portum ad omneM caiwaatercitis ^ 
iuctbani tiit^^^PatriA alUra^tst mHiaris hac iedcs, vallumque^o^ 
mmilmt Sf ienioriym mum emque mUUi domui ac pcnaies fidi^— « 
Cattra nmt vktori rtftftaculmtf vkt9 ftrfugnm, Lx V. 1. xltv. 
a. 3d. 4. . 
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Itt €3839 of a battfe, if the army were overcome, the 
camp served for their retreat and refuge ; and, if 
victorious^ they found it a place of quiet and secu- 
rity. 

The night being coijie, and the troops having 
taken their rcfire^hment, ^yhilat they had no ot^cr 
thoughts than of going to rest^ on a sudden the 
moon, which was then at full, and ahready very 
high, began to grow, dark, and the light failmg by 
little and little, it changed its colour several tim,es,. 
and was at length totally eclipsed. A tribune, called 
C- Sulpitius Gallus^ one of the principal officers of 
the army> having asfi^mbled the soldiers the day be- 
fore with the consul's, pecmisiwon, had apprised them 
of the eclipse, and pointed out to them the exact mo- 
ment ^hen it would begin and kow long it would 
contiixu^ The Romsin soldier therefore were not 
astonished at this accident ; they only believed that 
Sulpitius had more than human knowledge. But die 
whole camp of the Macedonians were seized with 
horror and dread ; and it was whispered throughout 
all the army, that this prodigy foretold the ruin of 
the king. 

The next day Paulus ^Emiliusj who was a very re- 
ligious, observer of all the ceremonies pcescribed 
for the sacrifices, or rather wry superstitious, em- 
ployed himself in offering oxen to Hercules. He sa- 
crificed twenty, one after another, without finding any 
favourable sign in, the enti^ils of those victims. 
At lengths at the one and twentieth, he imagined 
he saw such as promised him the victory, if be only 
defend^ himself, without attacking the enemy. At 
the same time he vowed a sacrifice to the same god 
of an hundred oxen, with public games. Having 
made an end of all these religious ceremonies, about 
nine in the morning he assembled his council. He had 
heard complaints of his slowness, in attacking the 
enemy. He was anxious theiefi^ne to give this 
assembly an accot^it of ht» conduct, especially 
. out of regard for Scipio, to whom he had promised 
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ft. The reafions for hw not having given battle the 
day before, were, fiwt, because the enetny's army 
was much superior in number to his own^ which he 
had been obliged to weaken considerably by the 
great detachment requisite to guard the baggage. In 
tfie second place^ wouM it have been consii^tent with 
prudence to engage trtK)ps entirely fresh with hi5f, ex* 
fcaiisted 2H they were by a long and painful march^ 
by the excessive weight of their arms^, by the heat 
^rf the sun, with which they had been almost broiled, 
and* by thirst, which ga\'e them almost insupport-* 
able pain ? In the last ptece' he insisted strongly 
0n the indispensable tiece^ity a good general wa* 
under, not to fight tilt he had a welWntrenched 
camp behind him, which might, in case of acci-* 
dent, serve the- army for a retreat. He concluded 
his discourse with bidding them prepare for battle 
the same day. 

We see here *, that there is a wide difference be- 
tween the duty of soldiers and subaltern officers^ 
and that of a general ; the former have only to de- 
sh^ to engage, and behave well in battle ; but the 
general's business b to foresee, weigh, and compare 
every thing, in order to choose his measures with ma* 
ture deliberation ; and freifuently by a wise delay of 
some days, or even hours, he preserves an army, 
which an incoainderate precipitation might have ex«* 
posed to ruin. 

Though the resolutioii for fighting had been taken 
on bodi sides, it was, however, rather a kind of chance 
that drew on die battle, than the order of the ge- 
nerals, who were not in great haste on ei^eir 
side. Some Thracian soldiers charged a partv of 
Romans m their return from foraging. Seven hun- 
dred Ligurians ran to ^sist those foragers. The 
Macedonians caused troops to advance, to support 

* Divua inter eMerciium ducesque mania. MilitAns ct^dinem 
fmgnandi contmite ; duc€€ ftavkenio^ c<rwUmdo^ cunctati^ni 
S0fii^ ^Mha t€m€ntMt€ fr§AiH. TacX^, HxH. U iii. ct SO. 
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the Thracians; the reinforcements on both sidei 
continually increasing^ the battle at length became 
general. 

It is a mbfortune that we have lost the passage 
of Polybius^ and after him of Livy, which describes 
the onier of this battle: tkb puts it out of my 
power to give a just idea of it^ what Plutarch says 
being quite difierent from the little which remains of 
it in Livy. 

In the beginning of the charge, the Macedonian 
' phalanx distinguished themselves fnmi all the king's 
troops in a partinular manner* Upon which Paulus 
^milius advanced to the front ranks^ and found, 
that the Macedonians^ who formed the head of the 
phalanx^ drove the points of their pikes into the 
shields of his soldiers in such a manner, that the 
latter, whatever efibrts they made, were imable to 
reach, them with their swords; and he saw, at the 
same time, that the whole front-Kne of the enemies 
joined their bucklers, and presented their pikes.* 
This rampart of brass, and forest of pikes, impe- 
netrable to his legions, filled him with astonish- 
ment and terror. He often spoke afterwards of thei 
impression that dreadful sight made upon him, so 
strong as to make him doubt the success of the* 
battle. But not to discourage his troops, he con- 
cealed from them his anxiety, and appearing with a 
gay and serene countenance, rode through all the 
ranks without helmet or cuirass, animating them 
with his expressions, and much more by his ex- 
ample. The general, more than sixty years of age, 
- was seen exposing himself to danger and fatigue like 
a young officer; 

The Pelignians, a people of Italy; who had at- 
tacked the Macedonian phalanx, not being able to 
hresk it with their utmost endeavours> one of their 
officers took the standard of his company, and tossed 
it into the midst of the enemy. The rest threw them- 
"f elves, in consequence, like desperate men, upon that 
feattalion. Astonishing actionsof .valour ensuedon both 
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sides, with a most dreadful slaughter. The Pelignians 
endeavoured to cut the pikes of the Macedonians 
inth their s%vord.s, or to push them back with their 
bucklera; driving sometimes to pull them out of 
dieir hands, or to turn them aside, in order to open 
theinselves an entrance between them. But the 
Macedonians always keeping close order, and holding 
tiieir pikes in both hands, presented that iron ram- 
part, and gave such violent strokes to those that 
rushed upon them, that piercing shields and cuirasses, 
they laid the boldest of the Pelignians dead, who, 
without any caution, continued to throw themselves 
headlong, )ike wild beasts, upon the spears of their 
enemies, and to hurry upon a death they saw before 
their eyes. 

The whole fipont-ltne being thus put into disorder, 
the second was discouraged, and began tp fall back. 
They did not indeed fly ; but, instead of advancing, 
they retreated toward mount Olocris*. When Pau- 
las i^miltus saw that, he tore his clothes, and was 
struck with extreme sorrow to see, upon the first 
troops having given way, that the Romans were afraid 
to fkce the pl^lanx. It presented a front covered 
thick with pikes, and close as an impenetrable in- 
trenchment; and continuing invincible, it could 
neither be broken nor opened. But at length the in- 
equality of the ground, and the great extent of the 
front of battle, not admitting the enemy to continue 
every where that line of bucklers and pikes, Paulus 
^mtlius observed the Macedonian phalanx was obliged 
to leave openings and intervals, and that it fell back 
on one side, whilst it advanced on the other ; as must 
necessarily happen in great armies, when the troops, 
not always acting with the same vigour, fight also 
with different success. 

Paulus iEmilius, as an able general, who knew 
how to improve all advantages, dividing his troops 
into platoons, gave orders for them to fall into the 

• that mountain was evidently paf t of Olympus.' 
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void spaces, of the enemy's line« and to attack theoi 

no longer in front by a general charge^ but by 

^mall detachments^ and in different places at tb^ 

same time. This order^ given so critically, occar* 

sioned the gaining of the battle. The Romans im^ 

mediately fell into the void spaces, and thereby p«it 

it out of the enemy's power to use their long pikQi 

char^in^ them in flaxik and rear^ where they were 

yncovered. The phalan^ was. broken in an ipstmiti 

and all its force^ which consisted solely in its union, 

and the weight of the who^e.body togietber, vanished 

^nd disappeared. When they came to fight man to 

man^ or platoon to platoon, the Macedonians with 

their phort swords struck upon the Roman shields, 

which were very strong and solid, and covered 

them almost from iKsad to foot ; on the contiaryi 

' they opposed small bucklers against tke swoidi 

of the Romans, which were heavy and strongs an(| 

handled with such force and vigour, that they scarce 

discharged a Uow which did not either cut decpi 

or make shields and armour fly in pii^oes^ and 

draw blood. The phalanx having lost their advaii» 

tage> and being taken on their weak side^ resisted 

with great difficulty, and were ^L length over^ 

thrown. 

The king of Macedonia abandoning himself to 
his fear, ro^e off full speed iii the beginning of the 
battle, and retired into the city of Pydna, under 
pretence of going to offer a sacrifice to Hercules,- 
as if, says Plutarch, Hercules was a god that would 
receive the sacrifices of abject cowards^ or give ear to 
unjust vows; for it is not just that he should be vic- 
torious, who durst not face his enemy : lyhereas the 
pame god received the prayer of Paulus iEmilius, her 
cause Jhe asked victory with sword in hand^ and inr 
voked his^ aid while he fought valiantly. 

It was in the attack of the phaknx where the 
battle was warmest, and where the Romans found 
the greatest resiiitance. It was there also, that the 
ppn of Cato, Paulus -Smilius's. son-in-laTV:? aft?T 
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halving done prodigies of valour, unhappily lost his 
sword> which slipped out of his hand. Upon this 
accident, quite distracted atid inconsolable, he 
nui through the ranks, and assembling a body of 
brave and resolute young soldiers, he rushed head- 
long and furious upon the Macedonians. After iex* 
traordinary efforts, and a most bloody slaughter, 
they made the latter give way, and remaininfi; masters 
of the ground, they proceeded to search for the sWord, 
which they found at last with great difficulty Under 
heaps of arms and dead bodieir. Transported with 
that good fortune, and raising shouts of victory, they 
fell witli new ardour upon such of the enemy as yet 
stood firm ; so that at length the three thousand Mace* 
donians who remained, and were a distinct body from 
the phalanx, were entirely cut to pieces ; not a man 
of them quitting his rank, or ceasmg to fight to the 
last momeht of his life. 

After the defeat of this body, all the rest (led, 
and so grfeat a number of them Were killed, that the 
whole plain, to the foot of the mountain, was co-' 
vered with the dead, and the next day, when the 
Rom»M passed the river Leucus, they found the 
waters still stained with blood. It is said that upwards 
of five-ahd-twenty thousand men on the side of the 
Macedonians perished in this battle. The Romans 
lost only an hundred, and made eleven or twelve 
thousand prisoners. The Cavalry, which had no share 
in this battle, seeing the fbot put to the rout, had 
retired; and the Romans, whose fury was principally 
directed against the phalanx, did not think at that 
time of pursuing them. 

This great battle was decided so suddenly, that 
the charge, which began at three in* the afternoon, 
was followed by the victory before four. The rest 
of the day was employed in (he pursuit, which was 
carried very far; so that the troops did not return 
tin late in the night. All the servants in the army 
went out to meet their masters with great shouts of 
joy, «nd conducted them with torches to the camp^ 
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vfhexp they had made illuminations^ and covered the 
tents with wreaths of ivy*, and crowns of laurel. 

But in the midst of his great victory^ the general 
was in extreme affliction. Of the two sons he ^d 
in the battle^ the youngest, who was but sev^ijte^ 
years o|d, apd whom he loved with most tenderness, 
because he had already given great hopes of hinr^C 
flid not appear, The camp was in an universal alarm, 
and the cries pf joy were changed into a mournful 
silence. They searched for him with torches amongst 
fhe dead, but to no purpose. At length, when the 
night W4S very far ^dvanc^, and they despaired 
pf ever seeing him more, be returned, ffom the pur- 
suit, attend^ only by two or three of his comrades^ 
all covered with qie blood of the enemy, Paulus 
^milius thought he had recovered him from the 
dead, and did not begin to taste the joy of his vicr 
tory till that moment. He was res^ved for other 
teai», and ruins no less* tp be deplored. The young 
Jloman^ of whom we speak, was the second Scipip^ 
who was afterwards called Africanus, and I^uniantinu^ 
from having destroyed Carthage and Numantia. 
He was adopted by the son of Sc^pio, the copqueror 
of Hannibal. The consul immediately dispatched 
three couriers pf distinction (of whom his son Fabius 
was one) to carry the news of this victory to Rome. 

In the mean time, Perseus, continuing his flight, 
had passed the city of Pydna, and endeavoured to 
gain Pella, ^vith all his cavalry, which had escaped 
from the battle without striking a blow* The footr 
soldier^ that fled in disorder, meeting them upon the 
road, reproached them in the sharpest terms> calling 
them cowards and traitors; and carrying their resent^ 
ment. further, they pulled them off th^ir horses, and 
wounded a great number of them. The king, who 
dreaded the consequences of that tumult, quitted 

* This was a custom among the Romans. Caesar writes in 
the third book of the civil war, That he found in Pompfy'^ 
famp the tents of Lenttihis, and some others, covered with ivy« 
ft. ftiam Jjentij^l 4 nqnnuUorum tt^m^cnin protectu hedtri» 
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the high road, and, that he might not be known, 
folded up his royal mantle, put it behind him, took 
the diadem from bis head, and carried it in his hand; 
and, in order to discourse with his friends with thir 
more ease, he alighted, and led his horse in his hand. 
Several of those who attended him took different 
routes from his, under various pretexts ; less to s^void 
the pursuit of the enemy, than to shun the fury of 
their prince, whose defeat had only served to irritate 
and inflame his natural ferocity. Of all his courtiers^ 
three only remained with him, and those all foreigners. 
Evander of Crete, whom he had employed to assas^ 
sinate king Eumenes, was one of them. He retained 
his fidelity for him to the last. 

When he arrived about midnight in Pella, he 
stabbed two of his treasurers with his own hands, for 
being so bold as to represent to him the faults he had 
committed, and with ill-timed freedom, to give him 
their advice, upon what was necessary to be done 
for the retrieving his affairs. This cruel treatment of 
two of the principal officers of his court, who had 
failed only out of an imprudent and ill-timed zeal, 
entirely lost him the affection of every one. Alarmed 
by the almost imiversal desertion of his officers and 
courtiers, be did not think himself safe at Pella, and 
left it the saine night to go to Amphipolis, carrying 
along with him the greatest part of his treasures. 
When he arrived there, he sent deputies to Paulus 
^rnilius, to implore his mercy. From Amphipolis 
be went into tne island of Samothracia, and took 
fefuge in the temple of Castor and Pollux. All the 
cities of Macedonia opened their gates to the victor, 
and made their submission. 

The consul having quitted Pydna, . arrived the 
ne^^t d4y s^t Pella, the- happy situation of which he 
admired. The king's treasures had been kept in this 
city: but only the three hundred talents he had sent 
to Gentius, king of Thrace, and afterwards caused 
to be brought back, were found there. Paulus 
^miliqs^ having been informed that Perseus was m 
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SattiothracTa, repaired to AiillphipoIi«> iti otder to pan 
from thence into thdt island. 

He was encamped ' at Sires*, in the countiy of 
the Odoraanfes, when he received a letter from rer- 
»eus, which was presented to him by three deputies 
of incon.^iderable birth and condition. He could 
not forbear shedding tears when he reflected upon the 
uncertainty of human affairs, of which the present 
condition of Perseus was a sensible example. But 
when he saw this title and inscription upon the let- 
ter, " Perseus the king, to the consul Paulus iEfni- 
lius, greeting;'* the stupid ignontnce of his condition 
in which that prince seemed to be, extinguished in 
him all sense of compassion; and through the tenor 
of the letter was couched in an humble and suppliant 
style, and little consistent with the royal dignity, he 
dismissed the deputies without an answer. How 
haughty were these proud republicans, to degrade 
an unfortunate king immediately in this manner! 
Perseus perceived what name he was henceforth to 
ibrget. He wrote a second letter, to which be only 
put his name, without the addition of hi^^ quality. 
He derltanded, that commissioners should be sent to 
treat with him, which was granted. This negocia* 
tion had no effect> because, on the one side, Perseus 
would not renounce the royal dignity, and Paulus 
iEmilius, on the other, insisted, thsit be should sub^ 
mit his hte entirely to the determination of the Roman 
people. 

During this time the prsetor Oetaviits, who com- 
manded the fleet, arrived at Samothracia. He did 
»ot take Perseus by force out of tfiat asylum, through 
respect to the gods who presided in it ; but he endea- 
voured bj promises and threats to induce him to quit 
if, and surrender himself to die Romans. His en- 
deavours were ineffectuaL 

< Liv. 1. xIt. n. 3—9- Plut. in Paul. ^mil. p. 269, ^0. 

* An obscure unknown city, upou the eastern frontier 0/ 
Macedonia. 
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A yoniig Roaian^( named AciIims) ^her of him-* 
self^ or in concert with the praetor, todc another 
course to draw the king out of his sanctuary. Having 
entered the assembly of the Samotbracians^ whidi was 
then held, he aaid to them : '* Is it a truth, or without 
*' foundation, that your iafamd is held a saored and 
'' inviolable asylum throughout all its extent?'* 
Upon being answered by all present, that it was un-^ 
doubtedly so. '' How then (ccoitinued he) do you 
'^ suffer itt sanctity to be violated by an homicide, 
'* coDtaminated with the blood of king Eumenes? 
'' And as all religious ceremonies begin by^die ex* 
'* clusicm of those whose hands are impure, how can 
'* jou suffer your temple to be profaned and de« 
^' filed by the presence of an infamous murderer ?** 
This accusation was directed against Perseus ; but the 
Safliothracians chose rather to apply it to Evander, 
whom ail the world knew to have been the agent in 
the intended assassination of Eumenes. They sent 
therefore to lell the king^ that Evander was accused 
of assassination, and that he must appear, according 
to the custom of their sanctuary, to justify himself 
before the judges; or, if he wais afraid to do that, that 
he should take measures for his safety, and quit the 
temple. The king having sent for Evander, advised 
him m the strongest terms not to submit to that 
trial. He had his reasons for giving this advice, ap- 
prehending he would declare, that the assassination 
had been undertaken by his order. He therefore 
gave him to understandC that the only method he 
could take was to kill himself. Evander seaned at 
first to consent to it, and professing, that he ^d 
rather die by poison than the sword, he intended to 
make his escape by flight. The king was aware of 
that design, and fearing the Samothracians would 
let the weight of their resentment fall on htm, as 
having withdrawn the offender from the punishment 
be d»efved, he ordered him to be killed. This was 
pollutmg the sanctuary with a new crime ; but he 
corrupted the principal magistrate with presents of 
4 
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money, who declared in the assembly, that Evander 
had laid violent hands upon himself. 

The pr«jor, not being able to persuade Perseus 
to quit his asylum, could do no more than deprive him 
of all means to embark dndmake his escape. How- 
e\'er, notwith^anding his precautions, Perseus gained 
secretly a certain Cretan, -called Oroandes, who had 
a merchant ship, and prevailed upon him to receive 
him oh board, with all his treasures; they amounted 
to two thousand talents, that is> to about thtee hun- 
dred thousand pounds. But, from his* extreme suspi* 
cion, he did not dispossess himself of the wliole; he 
cent only a part of it to the ship, and reserved the 
rest of it to be carried on board with himself. The 
Cretan, following the genius of his country upon thb 
occasion, shipp^ all the gold and silver that had 
been sent him in the evening, and let Perseus know, 
that he had only to come to the port at midnight 
with his children, and such of his people as were 
absolutely necessary to attend his pferson. 

The appointed time approaching, Perseus, with 
infinite difficulty, crept through a very narrow win- 
dow, crossed a garden, and got out through a n"n* 
ous house, with his wife and son. The remainder of 
his treasures followed him. His grief and despair 
were inexpressible, when he was informed that Oro- 
andes^ with his rich freight, was under sail. He 
had intrusted his other children to Ion of ThessaJo* 
nica, who hafd been his favourite, and betrayed him 
in his misfortunes; for he delivered up his children 
toOctavius; which was the principal cause that in- 
duced Perseus to put himself into the power of those 
who had his children in their hands. 

He accordingly surrendered himself and Philip his 
son to the praetor Octavius, who made, him embark, 
in order to his being carried to the donsul; haying 
first apprised him of his coming. P^ulus iEmiliiw 
sent his son-in-Jaw Tubero to meet hira. PcrseWi 
in a mourning habit, entered the camp, attended 
only by his son. Thje consul, who waited for him 
1 \ 
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with a sufficiently numerous train, upon hhi arriva'l, 
rose from his seat, and advancing some few steps, 
offered him his hand. Perseus threw himself at his 
feet; but be raised him immediately, and would not 
suffer him to embrace his knees. Having introduced 
him into his tent, he made him sit down, facing those 
who formed the assembly. 

He began by asking him ; '' What cause of dis« 
" content had induced him to enter with so much 
*' animosity into a war with' the Soman people, that 
'^ exposed himself and his kingdom to the greatest 
'' dangers ?" As, instead of the answer which 
every body expected, the king, fixing his eyes upon 
the ground, and shedding tears, kept silence; Pau- 
lus iEmilius continued to this effect; '' Had you 
" ascended the throne a youth, I should be less sur* 
" prised at your being ignorant of what it was to 
" have the Roman people tor your friends or enemies, 
*' But having been present in the war made by your 
" father against us, and certainly remembering the 
*' peace, which we have punctusdly observed on our 
" side, how could you prefer war, rather than peace, 
" with a people, whose force in the former, and fide- 
*' lity in the latter, you had so well experienced?" 
Perseus making no more answer to this reproach 
than he had done to the first question : '^ In whatso- 
*' ever manner, notwithstanding (resumed the con- 
" 8ul) these afifairs have happened, whether they arc 
'' the effects of error, to which all mankind arc 
'' liable, of of chance ; or of that fatal destiny which 
" superintends all things, take courage. The cle- 
" mency with which the Roman pei^le have be»' 
" baved towards many other kings and nations^* 
" ought to inspire you, I do not say with some hope 
" only, but with almost entire confidence that you 
" will meet with the same treatment/' He spoke 
this in Greek to Perseus: then, turning towards the 
Romans, '^ You * see (said he in his own language) 

^Exemplum insigne ctrnittMy \x\^\i\l^ntfitationu rerwnkumanarumm 
Y^hU hoc prstdpic dko, juv€n<M, Ideh ts sccundii rebu, nihU 10 
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'^ a great example of the incoofitancj of human af* 
*/ fairs. It is to you principally^ young Romans, I 
^' address this discourse. The uncertsinty of ^hat 
*' may happen to ns evei^ day> ouglM to teach us 
*' never to treat any one with insolence and cruelty in 
'' our prosperity, nor rely too much upon our pre- 
*' sent advantages. The proof of real merit and t'nic 
^' valour is neither to be too elate in good, nor too 
'^ dejected in bad, fortune." Paulus i^milius having 
dismissed the assembly, eharged Tubero with the care 
of the king. He invited him that day to his table, 
and ordered him to be treated with- all the honours his 
present condition would admit. 

The army went afterwards into winter-quarters. 
Amphtpolis received the greatest part of the troops; 
the rest were distributed into the neighbouring cities. 
Thus ended the war between the Romance and Perseus, 
which had continued four years: and with it a king- 
dom so illustrioiis both in Europe and Asia. Perseus 
had ' reigned eleven yea». He was reckoned the* 
fortieth king from Caranus, who was the first that 
reignied in Macedonia. So important a conquest cost 
Paulus iEmilius only fifteen days. 

The kingdom of Macedonia had been very obscure 
till the time of Philip^ son of Amyntas. Under that 
prince, and by Ins great exploits, it made consider- 
able acquisitions^ which did not extend, however, 
beyond the bounds of Europe ; he annexed to it a part 
erf" Thrace and lUyria, and acquired a kind of empire 
oiver all Greece. It afterwards extended into Asia : 
and in the thirteen years of the reign of Alexander, 
subjected all the provinces, of which the vast empoe 
of the Pemians was composed, and carried its vido- 

' liv. L xlv* n* 4. 
quemquam superb^ ac xAoknUr eomuiere decetf nee pretenticndtre 
• fariimmy c»», quid vetper ftrat incertmm tit. Is demum wr eriif 
€ffw mmnm nee jfr^eperaJbOutitaqfertt, nee advertm vfrtng^* 
Liv. 

• Livy, such as we bave him, says the twentietk* Justin the 
tUrtietk. rtts thought there is an error in the cypher, 9Xid thst 
jUbshauld be corrected, th^/wrtieHf widi Eusebius. 
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rious armsi to the extremities of the earth ; I mean, 
to Arabia on one side> and the Indies on the other. 
This empire of Macedonia^ the greatest that bad been 
in the worlds divided, or rather torn, into different 
kingdoms after the death of Alexander, by hissucces-* 
sors who each took part to himself, subsisted during 
aomethiog more than an hundred and fifty years ; from 
the exalted height to which the victorious arms of 
that prince had raised it, to the entire ruin of Mace- 
donia. Such was the period of the ;9o much boasted 
exploits of that famous conqueror, the terror and 
admiration of the universe ; or, to speak more justly, 
the example of the most vain and most frantic ambi- 
tion the world ever knew. 

The three d^uties whom Paolus iEmilius had sent 
10 Rome> to carry thither the ne>vs of his victory 
^er Peneus, used all possible diligence on their 
journey. But long before their arrival, and only the 
fourth day after the battle, whilst the games were 
celebrating in their Circus, it was whispered about, 
ttet a battle had been fought in Macedonia, and Per^ 
aeud entirely defeated. This news was attended with 
clapping of hands and cries of victory lhn)ughQUt thc' 
whole Circus. But when the magistrates, after a $tnct 
mquiry, had discovered that it was a rumour, without 
either author or foundation, that false and shor^4ived 
jpy ceased, and left only a secret hope, that it was. 
perhaps the presage of a victory, whkh^ either was 
^ready, or would soon be, obtained. 

The arrival of the deputies put Rome out of pain. 
They weve infbrmed, that Pecseus had beeir entirety 
defeated; that he was flying, and could not escape 
Edhng into the hands of the victor. The people'if^ 
joy, which had been suspended till then, bn^ce out 
immoderately. The deputies read a circumstantial 
wrrative of the battle, first in the senate, and afirer-^ 
wards in the assembly of the people. Public prayers 
and sacrifices were decreed, and all the temples 
QUe^ in an instant with infinite crowds of people, 
of every age and sex, who went ' thither to retirm 
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thanks to the god» for the signal prottfctiod wfiicfa 
they had vouchsafed to the republic. 
A. M. After the nomination of * new consuls, at Rome) 
3837. the command of the arm^ in Macedonia was conti* 
Ant J.C. nued to Paulus ifimiliusj and of that in Illyria to 
^^^' L. Anicius : ten commissioners were then appointed 
to regulate afiairs in Macedonia^ and fiye for Illyria^ 
The senate, before they set out, regulated their com- 
mission in part. It was decreed in particular, diaf 
the Macedonians and Illyrians should b^ declared 
free, in order that all nations might know, that the end 
of the Roman arms was not to subject free people, 
, but to deliver such as were (enslaved ; so that the one, 
under the protection of the Roman name, might al*' 
ways retain iheir liberty, and the other, who were 
under the rule of kings^ might be treated with morcf 
lenity and justice by them in consideration for the 
Romans, or that> whenever war should arise between 
those kings and the Roman people, the nations might 
know, that the issue of those wara would be victory 
for the Romans, and liber^for them. The senate 
also abolished certain duties upon the mines and land 
estates, because those duties could not be collected 
but by the ministry of fiurmers, of the taxes com- 
monly called publicans ; and that wherever such sort^ 
- of farmers are suffered, the laws are of no force, and 
the people are always oppressed. They established 
a general council for the nation, lest the populace 
should cause the liberty granted them by the senate 
to degenerate into a destructive licentiousness. Ma-^ 
cedonia was di\ided into four regions, each of which 
had a distinct council, and were to pay the Romans 
one moiety of the tributes which they had been ac« 
customed to pay their kings. These were in part the 
orders 'with which the commissioners of Macedonia 
were charged. Those for Illyria had almost the same 

* Lit. L xlv.. n* 17f 19* 
*. Ei MpvhKcanvtest, iH out Jui fublicum t>«sjwr, out Kiert^ 
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instructions^ and arrived there first. After having 
communicatee! their commission to the pro-prcetor s 
Anicius, who came to Scodra to meet them, they 
summoned an assembly of the principal persons of 
tlie nation. Anicius having ascended his tribunal, 
aeclared to them, that the senate and people of Rome 
granted liberty to the Illyrians, and that the garri- 
son should be withdrawn from all the cities and 
forts of the country as soon as possible. As to somp 
nations, who either before or during the war had 
declared for the Romans, an Exemption from all taxes 
was added to their liberty ; and all the rest wcj'e 
discharged from one half of the imposts formei-ly 
paid to the kingS; Illyria was divided into three 
regions or parts, which had each of them their public 
council and magistrates* 

Before the deputies for Macedonia* arrived there, 
Paulus yEmilius, who was at leisure, visited, during 
the aDtumn, the most celebrated cities of Greece, to 
see those things with his own eyes which all the world 
talked of, .without knowing them. Having left the 
command of the camp to SulpiciUs Gallus, he set 
out with a small train, accompanied by young Scipio 
his son, and Athenaeus, king Eumenes's brother. 

He passed through Thessaly, in his why to Delphosy 
the most celebrated oracle in the universe. The 
multitude and value of the presents, statues, vases, 
and tripods, with which that temple was filled, sur- 
prised him extremely. He there offered a sacrifice! 
to Apollo. Having seen a great square pillar of 
white marble, on which a golden statue of Perseus, 
ivas to have been placed, he caused his own to be set 
upon it, saying, " That the vanquished ought to^ive 
place to the victors." -. 

He saw at Lebadia the temple of Jupiter, sufnamed 
Trophonius, and the entrarffee of the cavern, into . 
Which those who consulted the * oracle descended* 

* Liv. I. xlv. n. 27, 28. Plut.ih Paul. -Emil. p. 270. 
* For an account of this oracle, see Book x. Chap< iii. Sect. »• . 
VOL. VIU * B 
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He offered a sacrifice to Jupiter, and the goddess 
Hercynna, who Was believed to be the daughter of 
Trophonius. 

At Chalcis he gratified his curiosity in seeing the 
Euripusf, and the ebb and flow of the sea, which is 
there very.frequent and extraordinary. 

From thence he Went to the city of Aulis, from 
which port the famous fleet of Agamemnon formerly 
set sail for Troy. He made a visit to the temple of 
Diana in that place, upon whose altar that king of 
kings sacrificed his daughter Iphigenia, to obtain St 
prosperous voyage from the goddess. 

After having passed through Oropus in Attica, where 
4he ' soothsayer Ainphilocus was honoured as a god, 
^he came to Athens, a city celebrated for its ancient 
renown, where abundance of objects presented them- 
• selves to his view, well capable of inspiring and gra- 
tifying his curiosity : the citadel, the ports, the walls 
'which joined the Piraeeus to the city, the arsenals f6r 
the navy, erected by illustrious generals, the statues 
of gods and men, in which it was hard to know whether 
the materials or art were ihost worthy of admiration. 
' He did not forget to offer a sacrifice to MlnerVa, the 
tutelary goddess of the citadel. 

Whilst Paulus iEmilius was in that city, he de» 
manded of the Athenians an excellent philosopher to 
finish the edu(iation of his children, artd a fine painter 
to design the ornaments of his triUniph. They im- 
. mediately cast their eyes upon Metrodorus, who ex- 
celled both in philosophy and painting ; a very sin- 
gular afid extraordinary praise, which Was confirmed 
by experience, and the approbation of Paulus iEmi- 
lius. We here see the attention paid by the gr^at 
men of antiquity to the education of their ^hildl-en. 
The sons of that Roman general were then of some 
"age, the youiigest of the two, who made the cam- 
paign in Macedonia with his father, being at that titac 
seventeen years old. He thought it necessary, how- 
ever, to have 2i, philosopher With them, capable of 
forming both their minds by the study* of the sciences. 
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Ind their manners by that of moral virtue, which of 
&n studies is the most important, and yet the most 
neglected. To know what are the effects of such an 
education, we have only to consider the future great- 
ness of the youngest of the two eons of this consul, who 
inherited the name and merit of Scipio Africanus, his 
grandfather by adoption, and of Paulus ifemilius, hiS 
natural father:- who ruined Carthage and* Numantia j 
'Who distinguished himself as much by his acquaintance 
ivith polite learning and the sciences, as by his milh- 
tary valour, who reckoned it an honour to have Poly^ 
t>ius the historian, Panaetius the philosopher, 2UAdTe^ 
teiice the poet, for his frietids and companions ; who, 
in a woiM, to use the terms of a * writer of excellent 
judgment, never -said, did, or thought, any thing urt*» 
'Worthy of a: Roman. Paulus -^milius having found th<? 
•precious treasure he sought, in the person of Metro** 
donis, Ifeft 'Athens well satisfied. 

He arrived in two days at Corinth. The citadel 
and isthmus were ah agreeable sight to him. The 
'iiht,* which was situated upon the top of a mountain, 
abotiilded with streams and fountains of exceedingly 
pare water; and the isthmus, which separated by a 
very narrow neck of land two neighbouring seas, the 
one on the east, and the other on the west of it. 

•Sicyon and Argos, two v^ illustrious cities, were 
•the next in his way, and afterwards Epidaurus, less 
opulent than the two others, but well known from the 
•famous temple of iEsciilapius, where at that time were 
to be seen an infinite multitude of rich presents, the 
Offerings of sick persons, out of gratitude for the cures 
they imagined they had receiwd from that god. 

Sparta was not distinguished by the magnificence 
:of its buildings, but by the wisdom of its laws, cus- 
toms, and discipline. 

Having taken Megdbpolis in his way, he arrived 

^ P. Seipio 2Emili(mu9^ vir avitii P, Africani pmtemisque In^ 
' Pauli virtutibus nnaUimm; omnibus MH ae togm dotUmt, ingeniiqut 
'«c ^tudiofum emineniissimui ietuH ndf qui nihil in vitd nisi laudan* 
dm autfeciU out dixit ae triin*. Paterc, L i, c. 12. 
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at Olympia, where he saw abundance of things worthy 
of admiration ; but when he cast his eyes upon the 
statiie of Jupiter, Pbidias's master-piece, he was as 
jnuch struck, says Livy, as if he bad seen the god 
himself, and cried out, that " This Jupiter of Phidiau 
was tlie exact Jupiter of Homer*." Imagining him- 
^If in the Capitol, he offered a more solemn sacrifice 
here than he had done apy where eke. 
. Having made the tour of Greece in this manner, 
.without giving himself any trouble to know people's 
thoughts in regard to Perseus^ that he might avoid 
giving the allies any cause of discontent, he returned 
to Demetrias. He had, gjet on his way a number of 
^^tolians, ;who came to infqrm him of an unhappy 
iiccident which had be^^llen their city. lie ordered 
^he^uto attend him at Amphipolis. Having received 
advice, that the ten commissioners had already passed 
the sea, he quitted all other affairs, and went to meet 
them at Apollonia, which was o^ily one day's journey 
,frora Amphipolis, He was very much surprised to 
meet Perseu^, there, whom Jiis guards suffered to go 
about with abundance oif liberty, for which he 
afterwards warmly reproved Sulpicius, to. whose care 
.he had confided that important prisoner. He put 
him, with Philip his son, ijito the hands of Posthu- 
.iniiis, with orders to guard him better. For his 
(laughter and younger, .spn, hfe caused them to be 
brought from ^pmothracia to Amphipolis, where he 
ordered such qare to be taken of them, as their birth 
and condition required. • . 

The commissioners " being come thither, as had 
been agreed on. by them, and having entered the 
chamber of the assembly, where a great number of 
Macedonians were present,. he took his seat on his tri- 
bunal, and after having caused silence to be proclaim- 
ed by the crier, Paulus i£miliu8 repeated in Latin the 

■ Liv. K xlv. n. 29, 30. 
♦ To have so wftU expressed tJie idea of Homer, is Highly tQ 
tlie pniise of Phidias; but the having so well conceived all the 
majesty of tke god, aa mack moyre to Uiat of Uomyer. 
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regulations made by the senate and by himself, in con- 
junction with the commissioners relating to Mace- 
donia. The principal articles were, that Macedonia 
was declared free; that it should pay the Romans 
only half the tribute paid the king, which was fixed - 
at the sum of an hundred talents, or an hundred 
thousand crowns; that it should have a public coun- 
cil composed of a certain number of senators, wherein ' 
all aflfairs should be discussed and adjudged; that it 
should be divided for the future into four regions or 
districts, that should each have their council, in which 
their particular affairs should be examined ; and that 
no person should contract marriage, or purchase 
lands or houses out of their own district. Several 
other article* of less importance were annexed to 
these. The praetor Octavius, who was present in 
this assembly, explained the several articles in Greek,' 
aS'Paulus .^milius pronounced them in Latin. The 
article of liberty, and that of the diminution of tri- 
bute, gave the Macedonians exceeding pleasure, 
who little expected tbem : but they looked upon ther 
division of Macedonia into different regions, that 
were not to have their usual intercourse with each 
other, like the rending a body in pieces, by separat-^ 
ing its members, which have no life, nor subsist but 
in their mutual support of each other. 

The consul * afterwards gave audience to the JEto^ 
lians. I shall relate elsewhere the subject of it. 

After those foreign affairs were settled^ Paulus 
iEmilias recalled the Macedonians into the assembly, 
in order to put the last hand to his regulations. Ho' 
spoke at first on the subject of the senators who were to 
compose the public council, wherein the national affairs- 
were to be transacted, and the choice of them was left 
to the people. A list was then read of the principal 
persons of the country, who were to be sent into 
Italy with such of their children as had attained the 
3ge of fifteen. This article seemed very hard at first ; . 

» Uvr 1. xlv. n. 31, 7 Ibid. n. 39, 
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but it \^s soon peroeived> that it had been rcsohed* 
upon only for the better security of the people's liber- 
ty: For this list included the great lords« generals of 
the array, commanders of^ th^ fleet, all such 9S hsMl 
any offices at the coiqrtj pr h^d been employed in 
etnbassieBf with many other officer accustomed to 
pay their court to the king iq the abject m^ner of 
slaves^ and to command oth^ with insolence. These 
were all rich persons, who lived at a great cpipencei 
b^d magnificent equipageSj and would not easily be 
reduced to a quite diffbrent kind of life, in which 
liberty makes the whole people equal, and subjects 
all to the laws. They were therefore all ordered to 
quit Macedonia, and transport themselves into Italyj 
upon pain of death for such as disobeyed. The regu«> 
lations made for Macedonia by Paulus ^milius were 
sb reasonable, that they did not seem calculated for 
conquered enemies, but* for faithful allies, with whom 
there was ^ every reason to be satisfied; ^nd the efr 
fects, from which the nature of laws are best knowDj 
proved, that there was nothing to be amended in the 
institutions of that wise magistrate.. 

To these serious affairs * succeeded a celel^ation. 
pf games for which preparations lyid long been mak-^ 
ing, and to which care had been taken to invite all 
the most considerable persons in the cities of Asia 
and Greece^ The Roman general offered magDifi*r 
cent sacrifices to the gods, and gave superb feasts,, 
the king's treasures supplying him abundantly with 
the means of defraying such great expences; but for 
the good order and fine taste observable in them, be 
was indebted solely to himself. For having so many 
thousands to receive, he displayed so nice a discerD*r 
ment, and so exact a knowledge of the quality of all 
the guests, that every one was* lodged, placed^ and 
treated, according to his rank ^nd merit ; and there 
was nobody who had not reason to praise his polite? 
pess and affability. The Greeks could not sufficit 

' l^lut. in Paul. ^mil. p. 270. Liv. 1. lb. o. 32^ 
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ently express their admiration^ that even in games^ 
till then unknown to the Romans^ he should evince so 
accurate a judgment and attention; and that a man 
employed in the greatest, should not neglect the l^ast . 
propriety. in small affairs. . 

He had caused all the spoils that he did not think » 
fit to carry to Rome to be piled up in one great heap; 
bows, quivers, arrows, javelins; in a word, arms of v 
all sorts; and caused them to be arranged in .the 
form of trophies. With a torch in his hand, he set 
fire to them first himself, as his principal officers did 
after him. 

He afterwards exposed to the view of the spec* 
tators, upon a place raised expressly for the occa- 
sion^ all that was richest and most magnificent in 
the spoils he had taken in Macedonia, and which 
were to be carried to Rome; rich furniture, statues, 
and paintings by the greatest masters, vessels of gold, 
silver, copper, and ivory. Never had Alexandria, 
in the time of its greatest opulence, beheld any thing 
like wbat was now exhibited. 

But the highest satisfaction Paulus iSmilius ^e* 
ceived from his magnificence, and which was still 
more grateful to self-love, was to see, that in the 
midst of so many -extraordinary objects and curious 
sights, nothing was thought so . wonderful, or so 
worthy of attention and admiration, as himself. 
And as people were surprised ,at the fine order qf .ni? 
table, he said, with an air. pf. peasantry,, that the 
same genius which was necessary in disposing a bat-, 
tie, would serve also in regulating a ffeast ; in the 
first, it rendered an army formidable to enemies ; in 
the latter, an entertainment agreeable to guests. 

His disinterestedness and magnanimity were no^ 
less praised than his magnificence and politeness; for 
he never so much as saw the gold and silver found 
amongst the king's . treasures, which amounted tp 
very great sums, but ordered it ^vU to be delivered to 
. treasurers, in order to its 'being applied to the use 
of the public. JJe only permitted his sons, who 
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were fond of study, to keep the books of Perseus's 
library for tljeir own use. The young noblemen of 
those times, and sucli as were designed one day for 
the command of armies, did not possess a contempt 
for learning, nor believe it either unworthy of their 
birth, cr unnecessary to the profession of arms. 

When Paulus i^milius * had regulated all the af- 
fairs of Macedonia, he took leave of the Greeks, and 
after having exhorted the Macedonians not to make a 
bad use of the liberty granted them by the Romans, and 
to prcser\'e it by good government and union, he set 
out for Epirus with a decree of the senate, which en- 
joined him to abandon all the cities that had revolted 
to the king's party, to be plundered by his troops. He 
had sent also Scipio Nasica, and Fabius his son, with 
part of the army, to ravage the pountry of the lllyrians, 
who had given aid to that prince. 

The Roman general being arrived in Epirus, 
thought it proper to proceed with caution in the exe- 
cution of his commission, in t)rder that his design 
should not bie foreseen. He therefore sent officers into 
all the cities, under pretence of withdrjiwing the gar-r 
risons, in order that the Epirots should enjoy the 
same liberty as the Macedonians. So disgraceful 
a stratagem was called prudence. He then signified to 
ten of the principal persons of each city, that they were 
to bring all the gold and silver in their houses and lem-: 
pies, upon a certain day, into the market-place, to be 
laid up in the public treasury, and distributed his 
troops into all the cUies. Upon the day prefixed, all 
the gold and silver was brought early in the morning 
into the public place, and at ten of the clock the sol- 
diers fell furiously upon the houses which were aban- 
doned to them to be plundered at their mercy. An 
hundred and fifty thousand men were made slaves, and 
after the cities were pillaged, their walls were demo- 
lished, the number of which amounted nearly to 
jscventy. The whole booty was sold> and of the suir^ 

• Liv 1. xlv. n. 33, 34. 
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raised by it, each of the horse had for his share about 
ten pounds sterling;, ( four hundred denarii ) and each of 
the foot about five pounds, ( two hundred denarii. ) 

After Pauhis yEmilius, contrary to his natural 
disposition, which was gentle and humane, had 
caused this degree to be put in execution, he ad- 
vanced to the sea at the city of Oricura. Some days 
after, Anicius having assembled the remainder of the 
Epirots and Acarnanians, ordered the principal per^ 
sons among them, whose cause had been reserved for 
the judgment of the senate, to follow him into Italv. 

Pauhis iEmilius being ^ arrived at the mouth of 
the Tiber, went up that river in king Perseus's galley, 
which had sixteen benches of oars, and wherein was 
displayed, not only the arms which had been taken, 
but ail the rich stufis and finest carpets of purple 
found amongst the booty. All the Romans, who 
came out to meet that galley, accompanied it in. 
crowds along the banks of the river, and seemed to / 
give the proconsul by anticipation the honours of that 
triumph which he had so well deserved. But the sol- 
cjiery, who had looked with a greedy eye upon the 
immense treasures of the king, and had not had all 
the share of them which they had promised them- 
selves, retained a warm resentment upon that account, 
and were very ill-satisfied with Paulus iEmilius. 
They openly reproached him with having treated 
them with too much rigour and authority, and 
seemed determined to reftjse hirp the honour of a 
triumph by their suffrages, The soldiers called that 
general's exactitude, in causing discipline to be ob- 
served, rigour; and their discontent, occasioned by 
avarice, threw a veil over the excellent qualities of 
Paulus iEmilius; to whom, however, they were ob- 
liged to do justice in their hearts, by acknowledging 
the superiority of his merit in every respect. 

After some debates, a triumph was granted him. 
JJever had any thing been so magnificent. It con- 

* l-iy. 1. xlv. n, 35-TiO, Plut, in Paul. jEmil. p, cn. 
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tipiied three days successively. I do not enter. 
here into a particular account of it; as that seems 
foreign to the Grecian History^ The money in 
specie carried in it, without reckoning an infinite 
number of gold and silver vbssels, amounted" to more 
than twelve hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
sterling. ' Qhe single cup of massy gold, which Pau- 
lus i£milius had caused to be made> and weighed ten 
talents*, was valued for the gold only, at an hundred 
thousand crowns. . It was adorned with jewels, and 
consecrated to Jupiter Capitolinus. 
. After these rich spoils and treasures, which were 
carried iit procesiiion, was seen the chariot of Perseu5> 
with his arms, and upon his arms, his royal diadem. 
At isome distance followed his children, with their 
governors, preceptors, and all the oflScers of their 
household, who, shedding tears, held out their hands 
to the people, and taught those little captives to do 
thp same, and to endeavour, by their supplications 
and prayers, to move them in their favour. They 
were two sons and a daughter, who from the tender* 
ness of their years, were little sensible of the: great- 
ness of their calamity'; a circumstance which still 
more excited compassion. All eyes .were fixed upon 
them, whilst their father was scarce regarded,, and in 
the ipidst of the public joy, the people could not 
refrain, from tears at so mournful a sight. 

King Perseus walked after his children and all their 
train, ' wrapped in a mourning cloak. His. air and 
behaviour seemed to argue, that the excess of his 
misfortunes had turned his brain, fie was followed 
by a troop of his friends and cQur tiers, who, ^hanging 
down their heads and weeping, with their eyes always 
fixed upon him, sufficiently explained to the spec- 
tators, that, little affected with their own misfortunes, 
they were sensible solely- to those of their king. 

It is said, that Perseus .sent to desire Paulus 
-^milius not to exhibit him as a spectacle to the 

♦ The tal^ojt uclgted «ixty pound?. 
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"RmfiwSy and to spare him theipdignity of being 
led in triumph. Paulus iE^Siliiw replied coldly, 
" The favour jie asks of me ib in- his own power, h^ 
can procure it for himself." He reproached him, in 
those few words, with his cowardice and excessive love 
of life, which the Pagans thought incumbent on them 
to sacrifice generously in such conjunctures. They 
did not know, that it is never lawful to make art. 
attempt upon one's own life. But Perseus was not 
prevented by that consideration. 

Paulus iEmilius, seated in a superb, car, and mag-^ 
nificently adorned, olosed the march, He had bis 
two sons on each side of him. 

Whatever compassion he had for the misfoitujie^^ 
of Perseus, and however inclined he might be to 
serve him, all he could do for him^ was to have him 
removed from the public prison to a more comn^o- 
dious place. Himself and his son Alexander were 
carried, by the order of the senate, to Alba« where 
he wad guarded, and> supplied with money^ fumi* 
tiffe, and people to serve him, Most authors agree« 
that he occasioned his own death by abstaining from 
iJtMxl, He had. reigned eleven years. Macedonia 
was not reduced into a prqvince till some y^ears afterr 
\ward8* 

Cn; Octavius and L. Anicius were also granted 
the honour of a triumph; the first for his naval 
victories, and the oth^r for that he had gained in 
JUyria, 

Cotys, king of Thracej sent to deipand hi& s^ih 
who had 'been confined in prison, after having been 
led in triumph. He excused himself for his attach- 
ment to the party of Perseus, and offered a p-eat 
fansom for the prisoner. The senate, without re- 
ceiving his excuses, replied, that having more rer 
gard to his former services than late fault, they 
would send back bis son,, but without accepting any 
ransom. That the favours conferred by the Roman 
people were free and voluntary, and that they chose 
rather to leave the pficq af them to the gratitjude and 
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affection of those they obliged, than to be paid im- 
mediately for them. 



ARTICLE II. 

. This second article includes the space of something 
rjore than twenty years, from the defeat of Perseus, 
to the taking and destruction of Corinth by Mum- 
mius, at which time Greece was reduced into a Ro- 
inan province. 

Sect. I. Attains comes to Rome to congratulate 
the Romans upon their success in Macedonia. 
The deputies of the Rhodians present themselves 
before the senate, and endeavour to appease their 
wrath. After long and warm solicitations, they 
succeed in being admitted into the alliance of the 
Roman people. Severity exercised against the 
JEtolians. Ml of them, in general, who had fa- 
voured Perseus, are cited to Rome, to answer 
for their conduct. A thousand Achtpans carried 
thither : Polybius one of the number. The se- 
nate banishes them into several towns of Italy. 
After seventeen years of banishment, they are sent 
back into their own country r when only three 
hundred of them remained. 

A. M* AmONQST the different embassies from kings and 

3837. states, which came to Rome after the victorj^ over 

ADt.J.C. Perseus, Attalus, Eumenes'3 brother, drew upon 

' • him * more than all others the eyes and attention 

of the Romans. The ravages committed by the 

Asiatic Gauls in the kingdom of Pergamus, had laid 

Attalus under the necessity of going to Rome, to im-. 

plore the aid of the republic against those Barbarians. 

Another still more spetious reason had obliged him 

• Polyb. Legnt. xriii. ' Liv. 1. xlv. t). Ip, QO, 
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Xo make that voyage. It was necessary to congrattt* 
late the Romans upon their late victory, and . to re- 
ceive the applauses he deserved for the part he had 
taken in the war against Perseus, and for having 
shared With them in all the dangers of it He was 
received at Rome with all the marks of honour and 
amity, that a prince could expect, who had proved, 
in the army in Macedonia, a constant and determi- 
nate attachment for the Romans. He had a most 
favourable reception, ami made bis entrance into thp 
city attended by a very numerous train. » 

AH these honours, the real cause of which he did 
not penetrate, made him. ^ conceive thoughts and 
hopes, which perhaps had never entered into, his 
mind,. if they had not been iiuggested to him.^ The 
greatest part of the Romans, had no longer, any 
esteem or affection for Eumepes. His secret nego- 
cialions with Perceusi, of which, they had been ap- 
prized, made them believe that prince had never been 
heartily on their side, and tliijthe only, waited an oc- 
casion to declare 2|gaiqst th^n^. .Full of this prejudipf, 
some of the most distinguished Romans, in their pri- 
vate conversfitions with Attains, advised him not to 
mention the business on which his brother had sent 
him to treat ; but to speak solely of what related to 
himself. They gave him to understand that the se- 
nate, to whom Eumenes was become suspertcd, and 
even odious, from his having appeared to waver be- 

. tween Perseus and the Romans, had thoughts of de- 
priving him of part of his kingdom, and to give it to 
himself, upon whom they could rely as an assured 
friend incapable of changing* We may perceive 

. here the maxims of the Roman policy, and these de- 
tached lines may serve tq unveil it upon other occa- 
sions, when more attentive to conceal itself. 
The temptation was delicate to a prince, who, 

* without doubt, did not want ambition, aiid who was 

.not of a temper to reject such pleasing. hopes wh€jn 
they presented themselves to him without beiiig so- 
licited. . He listened therefore to these discourses and 
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this proposal^ ^lid the rather, because they came front . 
some of the principal persons of Rome, whose wis* 
^dom he esteemed, and -whose probity he respected. 
The affair went so far, thathci proihised them to dc- 
•mirid in the senate, that part of his brother's king- 
^donl should be given to him. 

Attains had a physician in his train; called Sh^- 
•tiliSi whom Enmettes> 'suspecting his brother, had 
-•sent with him ^to Rome, to hare an eye upon his 
Hcorfduct, and to recal him to his duty by good. 
counsel, if he-should happen to "depart from it. Stta- 
^ tins had' wit irtd penetration, and his manners were 
'V^y insitniAtihg, and well adapted- to persuasion. 
^Having either 'discovered, or learned' from Attalus 
'himself, the design that 'had been instilled into him, 
be took aidvantage of some favourable moments to 
•open himself to him. He rfepresfeiited. That the 
"kingdom of Pergamiis, weak of itself, and but vciy 

* lately established, *hid' subsisted, and been improvai 
""solely by the union and good* understanding of the 
«l)r6th6rs who possessed it. *rhat bnly one of them, 

indeed, enjoyed the* name of king, and wore the 
diadem ; ' but th^t; they all reigned in reality. That 
-Eumentes,' having* no male issue (for theison he had 
^ aftervrSirds, and ^ho succeeded* him, ivas not thcri.ip 
•I>eing) he could lea^e his throne only* to his next 
^brother. That his right to the suCcessign/of the 
•^ kingdom was therefore incontestable; and that, con- 
"flideringtheageandinfittnities of Eumenes, the time 

* for such siiccessioh could 'iiot b^ vefry remote. Arid 
' wherefore then Should he aftticipate and hasten, Ifj 
-a violent and criminal 'undertaking, what would soon 

* happen' In a- just ^"d rratunil manner ? Did he de- 
•^tiire to divide 'the kin^om ^ith his brother, or to 

deprive him of it ^ntir^ly ? If he had only a part of 

it, both of tlifcm, weakened by such a di\nsion^nd 

^e^tpbsfed to the ehterprises of their neiglibmirs^migfit 

te eqtilaMy" deprived of their shiare. That i^ he 

'.proposed to reign alone, -what would become of his 

^etoer brdther? Would he licduce him^to lire -as'a 
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private person, or send him, at his years, into ba* 
nishraent ? or, in a word^ would he cause him to be 
put to death?. That he did not doubt, but such 
thoughts must give him horror. That, not to speak 
bf the accounts related in fabulous history of the 
tragical effects o( fraternal discord, • the . recent ex- 
ample of Perseus ought to remind him of them. That 
that unfortunate prince, who, had torn the sceptre from 
his brother, by shedding his blood, pursued by the 
divine vengeafice,hadlately laid down the same sceptre 
at the feet of his conqueror in the temple of S^mo- 
thracia, and in a manner before the eyes, and ,by the 
order of the gods who preside there, the witnesses and 
avengers of his guilt. That he was assured that tlic 
very persons, who, less out of friendship for him, 
than ilV-wiUfor Eumehes, gave him at present such 
.pernicious counsels, wQul4^eth^'grst..to praise his 
tender and constant affection, for bis brother* jf Ke 
'continued faithfully attached to him to. the last. Stnj- 
tius added the extreme danger to which Attalus wouH 
'expose the kingdom of Pergamus in the.present con- 
juncture, when the Gauls were preparing to invade it. 
How unworthy was it of the Ronians to kindle 
-and blow up the fire of discord, in this .manner, be- 
tween birothers! Of what value rtiuat ^sincere,- pru- 
dent, and disinterested friend, appear at such a time! 
"What an advantage is it for a prince to give those 
who approach* him the liberty of speaking freely,' and 
without reserve to him ; and of being known by them 
in that ligl't ! The wise remonstrances of Stratius pro- 
duced' their intended effect upon the mind of Atta- 
lus. That prince, having been introdi^ced into the 
senate, without speaking against his brother, or de- 
manding a division of the kingdom of Pergamus, 
contented himself with congratulating the senate, in 
the name of Euraenes and his brothers, upon the vic- 
tory .gained in Macedonia. He modestly dwelt upon 
the zeal and affection with which he had served in 
thfe war a'l^ainst Perseus. He desired, that they*Vould , 
send ambassador^ to check the insolence ef theXjiauls, 
1 
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and to reduce them to their former state ; and con* 
eluded with requesting, that the investiture of iEniii* 
and Maronaea, cities of Thrace, might be given to 
him, which places had bfeen conquered by Philip, fa- 
ther of Perseus, and the possession disputed with him 
by Eumenes. 

The senate, imagining that Attaltis would demand 
another audience, in order to speak in particular of 
his pretensions upon part of his brother's dominions, 
promised beforehand to send ambassadors according 
to his request> and made the prince the usual pre- 
sents. They promised besides to pat him into pos- 
session of the two dti^, as he desired. But when it 
■was known that he had left Rome^ the senate, of- 
fended Jo find that he had done nothing of what they 
had expected from him, and not being able to be re- 
venged upon hini in any other manner, revoked the 
promise they had made him i iind, before th^ prince 
was oat of Italy, declared ^Enus and MaronSea free and 
Independent cities* They sent, however, an embassy 
*to the Gauls, at the head of which vsras P. Licinius; 
tut with very different instructions to those demand- 

• ed by Attains'. The Rom^n policy threw off the mask 
entirely at this time, and shewed an aspect very unlike 

' the frankness and frobity of their ancestors. 

The senate some days ** after gave audience to the 
Rhodians, which made a grejlt noise. They were St 
fir^t refused to be heard, as having tendered therti- 
seives unworthy of that honour by their conduct, and 

' even a declaration of war against them was talked of* 
Rhodes, alarmed at it, sent two new deputies. Hav- 
ing obtained admittance to the senate with great dif- 
ficulty, they appeared there as suppliants, dressed in 

' mourning habits, and with their faces bathed in tears. 

• Astymedes spoke, and with a voice interrupted 

• with sobs took upon him the defence of his un- 
fortunate country. He took great care not to sh^w 
at first his desire to justify it. He knew, that it 
had justly incurred the anger of the Roman people; 

• * Polyb. Legat, xciii.— xcix. -c, 6c civ. liv. xlv. n. 20—25/ 
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he confessed its faults; he called to mind the indis- 
creet embassy^ which the insolent pride of the orator, 
who spoke, had rendered still more criminal : but he . 
begged the senate to make some difference between 
the entire body of the nation^ and a few private per- 
sons disavowed by them, whom they were readyi 
to deliver up. He represented, that there was no 
republic nor city, that did not include some bad mem- 
bers* That after all, thett were no other crimes ob- 
jected to them but words; foolish indeed, rash, ex- 
travagant (which he confessed to be the charac- 
teristics and failings of his nation) but such as 
wise persons seldom lay much stress upon, or punish 
with exceeding rigour, no more than Jupiter aimi^ 
his thunders at all that speak with little respect of 
his divinity. '' But. (said he) the neutrality ob- 
" served by us in the late war, is looked upon as a cer- 
" tain proof of our enmity towards you. * Is there 
a tribunal in the world, wherein the intention, 
when without effect, is punished as the action 
itself? But let your severity be carried to that 
excess, at most the punishment can only fall on 
those who have had this intention, and then the 
majority of us are innocent. Admitting even that 
this neutrality and inaction make us all criminal; 
ought the real services we have rendered you, in 
the two preceding wars, to be deemed as nothing, 
and will they not cover the omission imputed to us , 
in the last? Let Philip, Antiochus, and Perseus> 
bear witness now in our cause. The voices of the 
two first will certainly be for us, and absolve us; 
and, for the third, at most, and in the severest 
sense, the sentence must appear doubtful and un* 
certain. Can you then, according to this state of 
the question, pass sentence of death against Rhodes; 
for you are now upon the point of deciding, whe- 
ther it shall subsist any longer, or be entirely de« 

* Neque moribus neque legtbus villus civilatis ita eontparatum 
«w, «/, siqvis vcliet inimicum perirc^ si nihil feccrit pto idfict^ 
wpitis danmttur. Lxv. 

VOL. VII, S 
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"* stroycd? You may declare war against us; but 
*^ not a single Rhodian will take up arms against 
'* you. If you persist in your resentment, we de- 
'' mand time to go and report our deputation at 
" Rhodes, and at that moment our whole city, men, 
** women, and free persons, will^ embark, with all 
** our estates and effects; we will abandon our house- 
'' hold gods, as well public as private, and come to 
^ Rome, where, after we have thrown our gold and 
*' silver, and all we have, at your feet, we will de- 
^ liver up ourselves, our wives, and our children, 
*' to your discretion. We will suffer here before 
'* your eyes, whatever you shall think fit to inflict 
" upon us. If Rhodes is condemned to be plun- 
" dered and set on fire, at least we shall spare our- 
'* selves the sight of that calamity. You may, by 
^' your resolves, declare us to be your enemies; but 
*' there is a secret sentiment in the bottom of our 
•* hearts, that declares quite the contrary, and assures 
*' us, that whatever hostilities you may act against us, 
*' you will never find us otherwise than friends and 
" servants." 

After this discourse, the deputies prostrated them- 
selves upon the earth, and held out their hands to- 
wards the senators, with olive branches in them; to 
demand peace. When they were withdrawn, by 
order of the senate, they proceeded to vote upon the 
affair. All who had served in Macedonia, in quality 
of consuls, praetors, or lieutenants, and- who had 
most experienced their foolish pride and enmity to 
the Romans, were very much against them. M. For- 
tius Cato, the celebrated censor, known by the se- 
verity of his character, which often pose to hardness 
of heart, was softened at this time in favour of the 
Rhodians^ and spoke for them with great warmA 
and eloquence. Livy does not repeal his discourse, 
because it was then extant in a wc«4: of Cato's own, 
latitled, De Origintbus, wherein he had inserted, his 
own orations. 
The world has reason to regret the toas of so va- 
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Itiablc d collection. Aulus Gellius * has preserved 
some fragments of this discourse of Cato s; by which 
it appears^ he naade tise of almost the same reasons 
with the ambassadors from Rhodes^ I shall cite some 
passages of it at the bottom of the page> to assist the 
reader in knowing and distinguishing the manly and 
energetical style^ which characterized the Roman 
eloquence in those ancient times, when more atten-* 
tion was paid to the force of thoughts, than to the 
elegance of words. 

Cato * begins his discourse by representing to the 
RomanSi that they ought not to abandon themselves 
to the extravagance of excessive joy « That prosperity 
generally excites pride and insolence. That he ap»- 

{>rehends, in the present cascj they may form reso^ 
utions, whidh may draw some misfortune upon Rome^ 
and cause the frivolous joy, to which they give 
themselves up, to vanish like a dream. " Adver»^ 
'* sity (says he) in humbling the spirit, restores us 
'' to our reason, and teaches us what is necessary to 
" be done. Prosperity, on the contrary, hurries us 
" in a manner out of our way, by the joy it occa« 
'' sions, and makes us lose sight of the measures^ 
*' which a calm situation of mind would enable ^s to 
" discern, and execute. It is therefore, fathers, t 
'' am absolutely of opinion, that we should defer the 
" decision of this affair, till having recovered from 
*' the violent emotions of our joy, we may be masters 
" of ourselves, and capable of deliberating with 
" more maturity." He adds, " That he indeed be-' 
'' lieves the Rhodians were far from desiring that the 

• Lib. vii. c. v- 

* Scib solere plerisque hominikusribus secundisatque prolixis atqtte 
protperis aninmrn excelUreyiuperhiam atqucftrotiam augescere atqne 
crescert : quod ffdki nunc magnet cura ut^ quia hoc rts tarn sccundi 
proceant^ ne ^uid in amiultndo advtrsi eveniat^^ quod nostras «e- 
cundasresconjutet; neve hstc Utitia nimisluxuriose eveniat. Adverser 
res se domanty if docent quid opus tit facto : secunds res Utitid 
fransversum trudere soUnt d rfct^ consuiendo atque inteUigendo, 
Quo majort opert edico suadioque^utikac res alufw&t dies prof eraiUTy 
dum ex tanto gaudio in poteifatem nostram redeamus, 

83 
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^' Romans should have conquered Perseus; but that 
'' they had such sentiments in common with all 
'^ other states; sentiments^ which did not proceed 
" from their enmity to the Romans^ but from the 
'* love of their own liberty; for which they had just 
^ cause to fear, when there should be none in a con- 
*^ dition to dispute empire with us, and we should 
** become absolute masters of all nations. For the 
'* rest the Rhodians did not aid Perseus. Their 
" whole * crime, by the consent of their most vio- 
'^ lent accusers, is that they intended to declare war 
-^'^ against us. But how' long has the will, the inten- 
'* tion only, been a crime? Is there any one amongst 
** us, that would be willing to sul^ect himself to 
'* this rule? For my part, I am sure, I would not. 
'( The f Rhodians, it is said; are proud ; I should 
*' be very sorry that my children could justly make 
'' me that reproach. But, pray, in what does their 
'* pride affect us ? Would it become us to impute it 
'' to them as a crime that they were prouder than we 
*' are?" 

The opinion of so grave and venerable a senator as 
Cato, prevented a war against the Rhodians. The 
answer given them did not declare them enemies, nor 
treat them as allies; but left itiatters still in suspence. 
They were ordered to remove their governors from 
the cities of Lycia and Caria. Those provinces were 
given up to them after the defeat of Antiochus, and 
now taken from them by way of punishment. They 
were ordered also to evacuate Caunus and Stratonice. 
They had bought the first for two hundred talentu 
(about twenty-five thousand pounds) of Ptolemy's 
generals, and the second had been given them by 

* Qut acerrimi advertus §9$ dtcit^ Ua dicit; hoites volume J/eA 
Et quti tandem est nostrum, qui^ quod ad sese attinet^ squum censeat 
qvempiam panoi dare ob earn rem^ qubd arguatur maikfacere w 
iuissef nema opinor : nam ego, quod ad me attinet^ nolinu 

-t Rhodienses supcrbos esse aiunty id ob^ectanles quod miJd d liheris 
meis mininie diet veHm. Su^t sun^ superbi. Quid id ad noi oitmii 
Idue irascimuuy siquis superbior est quitiH nosf 

4 
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Aadochiis and Seleucus; they drew from those two 
cities an annual revenue of an hundred and twenty 
talents (or fifteen thousand pounds.) At the same 
time the senate granted the island of Delos an ex* 
emption from customs, which considerably diminished 
the revenues of the ithodsans.^ For instead of a million 
of drachmas (about five-and*twenty thousand poimds 
sterling) to which the revenue from those customs 
amounted before^ it paid afterwards only an hundred 
and fifty thousand (about three thousand seven hun-* 
dred and fifty pounds sterling. ) 

The senate's answer having dispelled at Rhodes 
the fear that the Romans would take arms against the 
republic^ made all other evils appear lights as it is 
common, for the expectation of great misfortimes to 
deaden the sensation of small ones. How hard 
soever those orders were^ they submitted to them, 
and put ^hem in immediate execution. They de- 
creed at the same time> a crown of gold to the 
Homans^ of the value of * ten thousand pieces of 
gold, and chose their admiral Theodotus to present 
it. He had orders to solicit the alliance of the Ro-» 
mans. The Rhodians had not demanded it till then, 
though for almo&t an hundred and forty years they 
had shared in the most glorious expeditions of that 
republic ; which was a feature of their politics. They 
were unwilling to hamper their liberty with the chains 
of oaths and treaties; in order that, continuing free, 
and their own masters, they might either aid the kings 
in distress, or be suppcMrted by them upon occasion. 
In the present conjuncture, they earnestly demanded 
to be admitted as allies, not to secure themselves 
against other powers, for they were in no apprehen* 
sions of any besides the Romans; but to remove, by 
that change of conduct, ail suspicions that might have 
been conceived to the prejudice of their republic. The 
alliance was not, however, granted them at this time, 

* This might amount to about six thousand pounds, reckoning 
the piece of gold (x$smv() at twelve shil lings, or thereabouts. 
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They did not obtain it till the following year; Wr thtti, 
v^ithbut long and warm solicitatimis, Tiberius Giao 
chusj on his return from Asia, whither he had been 
sent in quality of commissioner, to examine into its 
condition, was of great service to them upon Ais oc« 
casion. He declai^ that the Hhodians had panctuadly 
obeyed the senate's orders, and had condemned the 
partisans of Peiseus to death. After so favourable a 
report, the Rhbdians were admitted into the alliance 
of the Roman republic. 

I have before observed, ^ that the ^tolians had 
presented themselves before Paulus ^milius in 
mourning habits, at his return from his expedition 
into Greece, and that he had given them audience 
at Amphipolis. The subject of their complaints was, 
that Lyciscus and Tisippus, whom the influence of 
the Romans, to whose interests they were devoted, 
rendered very powerful in i£tolia, had surroimded 
the senate with soldiers, l^nt them by Biblus, who 
commanded in the province for the Romans; that 
they had put to death five hundred and fifty of the 
principal persons of the nation, whose sole crime was 
their having seemed to favour Perseus; thai a great 
number of others had been sent into banishment, and 
that the estates, both of the one and the other, had been 
abandoned to their accusers. The investigation was 
confined to inquiring, not on which side the injustice 
and violence had been committed, but whether the 
parties concerned had been for Perseus or the Romans, 
The murderers were acquitted. The deceased were 
declared to have been justly put to death, s^nd the exiles 
to have been justly banished. Bibius only was con- 
demned for having lent his aid in this bloody execu- 
tion; but why condemned, if it was just; or if not, 
why were those acquitted, who had been the principal 
authors of it? 

This sentence gave great terror to all who had ex-p 
picessed any favourable inclination for Perseus, and e^^^ 

f liv* 1. xlv. ti^ 128—^32% 
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ceedingly increased the pride and insolence of the par- 
tisans of Rome. The principal persons of each city 
were di\dded into three factions. The one were entirely 
devoted to the Romans; others adhered to the party 
of the kings; both making their court to their pro- 
tectors by abject flatteries^ and thereby rendering 
themselves powerful in their cities, which they held 
in an oppressive subjection. A third kind of citizens, 
in opposition to the other two, observed a kind of 
medium, neith^ taking part with the Romans nor 
the kings; but publicly asserting the defence of their 
laws and liberty. The latter, at bottom, were much 
esteemed and beloved in their several cities; but were 
in no authority. All offices, embassies, honours, and 
rewards, were conferred solely upon those who espous- 
ed the Roman interest, after the defeat of Ferseus; 
and they employed their credit in utterly destroying 
all those who differed from themselves ii^ opinion. 

In this view they repaired in great numbers, from 
all parts of Greece, to the ten commissioners, ap* 
pointed by the senate to regulate affairs. They gave * 
them to understand, that besides those who had de- 
clared publicly for Perseus, Aere were abundance of 
others secretly the enemies of Rome, who, under 
the pretence of defending their liberty, influenced the 
whole people against them, and that those cities would 
never continue quiet, and perfectly subject to the 
Romans, unless, after the contrary party were en*- 
tirely reduced, the authority of those who had only 
the interest of the Roman commonwealth at heart, 
was fully established. The ten commissioners per- 
fectly relished thot»e reasons, and made them the 
rule of their conduct. What justice could be ex- 
pected from an assembly that was determined to con- 
sider and treat all as criminals, who were not of the 
Roman party, and to reward all who should declare 
diemselves their accusers and enemies, with abund- 
ant graces and favours? We see here to what 
lengths ambition and the lust .of empire carry man- 
kind. They make men blinfi to all sense of duty 
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and decency, and induce them to sacrifice justice^ 
as well as every thing eke^ when it opposes their 
views. The virtue of the Pagans was but a weak^ 
and very fluctuating principle. 

That appeared .evidently upon this occasion. The 
Roman general, to whom a list had been given of all 
those who were suspected, ordefed them to attend 
him ffom iEtolia, Acamania, Epirus, and ^OBotia, 
and to follow him to Rome, there to make their d&r 
fence. Commissioners were sent also into Asia, in 
order to take informations against such as, in public 
or private, had favoured Perseus. 
A. M. Of all the small states of Greece ^ none gave the 
3837. Roman republic so much umbrage as the Achaean 
^'j'"i*^' league, which till then had continued formidable by 
the number and valour of their troops, by the ability 
of their gencmls, and, above all, by the union that 
reigned between all the cities of which it was comT 
posed. The Romans, jealous of a power that might 
prove an obstacle to their ambitious designs, esper 
cially if they should join the king of Macedonia, or 
the king of Syria, spared no pains to weaken it by 
introducing divisions, and gaining creatures^ whom 
they raised by their credit to all employments, and 
by whose means they influenced the decisions in all the 
assemblies of the league. We have seen what^assed in 
the affair of the Spartan exiles. But it was in the 
conjuncture we now speak of, that the Romans gave the 
last stroke to their liberty. 

After the defeat of Perseus, Gallicrates, to com- 
plete with the Romans, to whom he had Mold him- 
self, the ruin of the partisans of liberty, whom he 
looked upon as his enemies, had the boldness to ac- 
cuse by name all those to the ten commissioners, 
whom he suspected to Jiave had any inclination to 
support Perseus. They did not think it would be suf- 
ficient to write to the AchaeanSj as they had done to 
pther states, commanding them to send such of theii: 

f Liv. xlv. D. 31. Pausan. in Achaic« p. 4^^) ^^7* 
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ci<izefis to Rome^ as were accused of having favoured 
Perseus; but they sent two deputies to decbre in 
person that order to the league. Two reasons in-: 
duced them to act in this manner. The first was» 
their f^r that the Achaeans, who were very jealous 
of their liberty^ > and full of valour, should refuse 
obedience to the letters that should be written them; 
and that Callicrates, and the other informers, would 
run the risque of their lives in the assembly: the 
second^ because in the letters, which had been found 
amongst Perseus's papers, nothing appeared to con* 
vict the accused Achaeans* 

The two commissioners sent into Achaia, were 
C Claudius and Cn. Doihitius iEnobarbus. One of 
them more abandoned to injustice than the other, 
(Pausanias does not say which) complained in the 
assembly, that many of the most powerful persons 
of the league had assisted Perseus against the llo-^ 
mans, and demanded, that they should be condemn- 
ed as deserving death, after which he would name 
them. The whole assembly was shocked at this 
proposal, and cried out on all sides, that it was an 
unheard-of thing to condemn persons before it was 
declared who they were, and pi:es8ed him to make 
known the guilty. Being urged repeatedly to ex^ 
plain himself, he replied, at the suggestion of Cal-* 
Ucrates, that all who had been in office, and com- 
manded the armies, had rendered themselves guilty 
of that crime. Xeon, upon that, who was a person 
of great credit, and very much respected by the 
league, spoke to this effect : *' 1 have commanded 
" the armies, and have had the honour to be the 
** chief magistrate of the league; I protest that I 
" have never acted in any thing contrary to the in- 
*' terests of the Romaas, which I am ready to prove 
" either in the assembly of the Achaeans, or at Rome 
" before the senate." The Roman took hold 6f 
this expression as favourable to his designs, and de- 
j::reed, that all those who had been charged by Cal- 
|ic{:ates should be sent to Rome, in orde^ to justify 
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themselves there. The whole assembly vr» in the 
highest affliction upon this sentence. Nothing like 
it had ever been known, even under Philip, or his 
son Alexander. Those princes, though irresistibly 
powerful, never conceived the thought of causing 
^ such as opposed them to be brought into Mace- 
donia, but referred the trying of Aem to the council 
of the Amphictyons, their natural judges. The 
Romans did not imitate their moderation ; but by i 
conduct, which may justly be called tyrannical, 
caiTsed above a thousand of the most considerable 
citizens of the Achaean league to be seized and con- 
veyed to Rome. Callicrates became more than ever 
the object of horror and detestation to all the Acha^ 
ans. All people avoided meeting him, and shunned 
him as an infamous traitor; and no one would bathe 
in the public baths after him, till all the water bad 
, been first emptied out of them. 

Polybius, the celebrated historian, was of the num- 
ber of these exiles. We have seen Lycortas, his fa- 
ther, distinguish himself by the fortitude and con- 
stancy with which he supported the interests of the 
Achaean league during his government of it. He 
had taken particular care of the education of his son. 
In politics, Polybius had Lycortas his father, a great 
statesman, for his master; and in war, Philopoemen, 
one of the most able and intrepid generals of anti- 
quity ; it was under these tutors that he imbibed those 
learned lessons in the arts of government and xvar, 
which he practised himself, and has transmitted to 
posterity in his writings. 

As soon as he arrived at Rome, whither his reputa- 
tion had reached before him, his merit made the great- 
est men of the republic cultivate his friendship. He 
was particularly intimate with the two sons of Panlus 
/Emilius, the eldest of whom had been adopted into 
the family of the Fabii, and the youngest into that 
of the Scipios. The latter had been adopted by P- 
Cornelius Scipio, son of vScipio Africanus, who con- 
quered Hannibal. I have enlarged sufiicientlyi in 
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tk concEusion of the history of the Carthaginians, 
upon the intimate friendship of Polybius with this 
(second son of Paulus iSmiliiis, who afterwards con- 
quered Carthage and Numantia. That young Roman 
perceived the value of such a friend^ and knew how 
to apply his lessons and advice to the best advantage, 
II is very probable, that Polybius composed the great- 
est part of his history, or at least collected his mate* 
rials for it, at Rome. 

When the Acbacans arrived at Rome, the senate, 
without hearing or examining their causey supposing, 
without any foundation^ and contrary to the most 
known truth, that they had been tried and sentenced 
in the Assembly of the Aclueans, banished them into 
different towns of Italy,. Polybius was excepted 
from that number. 

The Achseans^ siu^rised and afflicted with the 
fate of their countrymen, sent deputies to Rome, 
to demand that the senate would vouchsafe to take 
cognizance of their cause. They were answered, that 
it had been done, and that they had adjudged it them- 
selves. Upon that reply, the Achaeans sent back the 
niae deputies to Rome (with Euraeas at their head) 
to protest again before the senate, that those Achaeans 
bad never been heard by their country, and that 
their affair had never been brought to a trial. Eu* 
neas, in consequence, entered the senate widi the 
other deputies who accompanied him and de^ 
clared the orders he had received, praying, that they 
would take cognizance of the accusation, and not 
suffer the accused to perish, without passing sen- 
tence upon the crime they were charged with« That 
it were to be wished the senate would examine the 
affair themselves, and make known the guilty ; but, 
in case their other great affairs should not afford 
them leisure for such inquiry, they had only to refer 
it to the Achaeans, who would do them justice in 
puch a manner, as should evince the greatness of 

^ Polyb. Legat. cv, ' 
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their avers^ion for the guilty. Nothing was more 
equitable than this demand^ and the senate was very 
much at a loss how to answer it. On the one side, 
they did not think it proper to try the cause^ for the 
accusation was groundless ; on the other^ to dismiss 
theexiles^ without passing judgment upon thenij was 
to lose irrecoverably all their friends in Achaia. The 
senate^ in order to leave the Greeks no hopes of re- 
trieving their exiles^ and to render them thereby more 
submissive to their oiders^ wrote into Achaia to Calli- 
Grates> and into the other states to the partisans of 
the Romans, tl^t it did not appear to them, that the 
return of the exiles was consistent with their interest, 
or with that of their country. This answer not only 
Arew the exiles, but all the people of Greece, into a 
consternation. An universal mourning succeeded it 
They were convinced, that there was nothing further 
to hope for the accused Achasans^ and that their ba- 
nishment was perpetual. 

However, * they sent new deputies, with instruc- 
tions to demand the return of the exiles; but as sup- 
pliants, and as a favour ; lest in taking upon them 
their defence, they should seem in the slightest de^ 
gree to oppose the will of the senate. There did 
not escape any thing in their harangue, that was not 
very well weighed, and sufficiently reserved. Not- 
withstanding which, the senate continued inflexible, 
and declared that they would persist in the regula* 
A M *^^"^ already made. • 

3844. ^ T^^ Achaeans, without being disheartened, ap- 
Aiit. J. C. pointed several deputations at different times^ but 
160. with no better success; they were particularly 
ordered to demand the return of Polybius. They 
were in the right to persevere thus in their appli- 
cations to the senate, in favour of their countrymen. 
Though their repeated solicitations had no other effect 
than to place the injustice of the Romans in full 

^ Polyb. Legat. cxxii. ^ Id. Legat. cxxix. cxxx. 
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lights they could not be considered as unnecessary. 
Many of the senators %vere moved with them^ and 
'were of opinion^ that it was proper to send home the 
exiles. 

The Achsans^ ' having received advice of this fa- 
vourable disposition^ in order to improve it to their 
a^vantage^ appointed a last deputation. The exiles 
had been already banished seventeen yeai^^ and a 
great number of them were dead. There were very 
ivarm debates upon this subject in the senate ; some 
being for their return into their own country^ and 
restored to the possession of their estates ; and others 
opposing it. Scipio^ at the request of Polybius> 
had solk:ited Cato in favour of the exiles. That 
grave senator^ rising up to speak in his turn: *' To see 
^' us (said he) dispute an whole day^ whether sonl» 
'^ poor old men of Greece shall be interred by our 
** grave-diggers, or those of their own country, would 
*' not .one believe, that we had nothing at all to do ?'^ 
That pleasantry was all that was wanting to make 
the senate ashamed of so long a contest, and to in- 
duce them at last to send back the exiles into Pelo- 
ponnesus. Polybius was for desiring, that they might 
be re-instat6d in all the honours and dignities they 
possessed before their banishment ; but before he 
presented that request to the senate, he thought pro- 
per to sound Cato upon it, who told htm smiling, 
*' Polybius, you do not imitate the wisdom of Ulysses. 
*' You are for returning into the cave of the Cyclops 
*' for some miserable tatters you have left there." 
The exfles accordingly returned into their country, a. M. 
but of the thousand that left it,, only about three 3854. 
hundred remained. Polybius made no U3e of this ^'^^•J'^* 
permission, or if he did, he soon rejoined Scipio, ^^^ 
since three years after he was with him at the siege of 
Cartha^^. 

^ Plut. ixiCftlo Ceus. p. Si I. 
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Srct. II. Meanfiattery of Prusias, king of JBithtf* 
nia, in the seriate. Eumenes, become suspected btf 
tlie^ Romans, is not suffered to enter Rome. Ari^ 
arathesy king of Cappadocia, dies, and is sue* 
ceeded by a son of the same name. Death of 
Eumenes. Attalus, his brother, succeeds him, as 
guardian to his son, then very young. War bC" 
twecn Attains and Prusias. The latter having 
formed the design of putting his son Nicomedes to 
deatfh is killed by him. Embassy of three cele* 
brated Athenian philosophers to Rome. Another 
from the people of Marseilles. Digression upon 
the city of Marseilles. 

After the defeat of Perseus, new embassies came 
every day to Rome, either to congratulate the Romans 
upon their victory, or to justify or excuse themselves 
for the attachment they seemed to have to that prince; 
and some came to lay complaints before the senate 
in. regard to some allies. We have seen hitherto 
what relates to the Rhodians and Achaeans* In thw 
section I shall collect what concerns Eumenes, king of 
Pergamus, Prusias, king of Bithynia, and some other 
particular affairs. 
A.M. Prusias being come to Rome ", to pay to the senate 
3838. and Roman people his compliments of congratula- 
"^^g •tion upon the good success of the war against Per- 
seus, dishonoured the royal dignity by his abject 
flattftry. At his reception by the deputies appointed 
by the senate for that purpose, he appeared with his 
head shaved, and with the cap, habit, and shoes and 
stockings of a slave made free ; and saluting the de^ 
puties; " You see,'* said he, '' one of your freed men 
*' ready to fulfil whatsoever you shall please to toin- 
*' mand, and to conform entirely to all your customs." 
When he entered the senate, he stood at the door, 

■ Polyb. Lcgat. xcvii. Liv. lib. xlv. a. 44. 
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facing the senators, who sat, and prostrating himself; 
kissed tiie threshold. Afterwards, addressing him- 
self to the assembly, *' I salute you, ye gods, pre- 
servers," cried he; and went on with a discourse suit- 
able to that prelude. Polybius says, that he should 
be ashamed to repeat it. He concluded with demand- 
ing, that the Roman people would renew the alli- 
ance with him, and grant him certain lands taken 
from Antiochus, of which the Gauls had possessed 
themselves without iany right or pretension. He 
then recommended his son Nicomedes to them. All 
he asked was granted him ; only commissioners were - . 
appointed to examine into the condition of the lands 
in question. Livy, in his account of this audience, 
omits the abject submissions of Prusias ; of which 
he preteiids the Roman historians say nothing: he 
contents himself with mentioning, in the conclu- 
sion, part of what Polybius had said before; and 
not without good reason. For that base deportment 
at least dishonoured the senate as much, who suffered, 
as the prince who acted it. 

Prusias had scarce left Rome ■, when advice came, 
that Eumenes was upon the point of entering it. 
That news gave the senate some trouble. Eumenes, 
in the war against Perseus, had behaved in such a 
manner, that they Could neither consider him as a 
friend nor an enemy. There was reason for violent ^ 
suspicions, but no certain proofs against him. To 
admit him to an audience, was to declare him inno- 
cent : to condemn him as guilty, was to lay them under 
the necessity of a war with him, and to proclaim to 
all the world, that they had been deficient in pru- 
dence, by loading a prince with favours and honours, 
with whose character they were little acquainted. 
To avoid these inconveniences, the senate made a 
decree, by which, under the pretext that the recep- 
ti<m of kings was too great an expence to the repub- 
lic, they forbade all kings in general to enter that city, 

* Polyb. Legat. xcvii. 
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and caused that ordinance to be signified to &€ 
king of I^ergamus^ who was at no loss to compte* 
hend its meaning. He returned therefore into his 
own dominions. 
A. M. This affront encouraged his enemies Z' and cooled 
3839. the affection of his allies. Prusias sent an ambassa- 
165 ' dor to Rome, to complain against him for the irrupt 
tions he made into Bitbynia. He £uldedi that Eumenes 
held secret intelligence with Antiochus ; that he treat-* 
ed all those injuriously who seemed to favour the Ro* 
inans> and particularly th§ Gallo-Orecians^ his neigh* 
bours, in contradiction to the senate's decrees in their 
behalf. That people had also sent deputies to Rome 
with their complaints; which they afterwards re- 
peated several times, as well as Prusias. The se* 
nate did not yet declare themselves. They con- 
tented themselves with covertly aiding and support*- 
ing the Gallo-Grecians to the utmost of their 
power, without doing any . manifest injustice to Eu- 
menesp 

The king of Pergamus, who had been forbidden 
entrance into Rome, sent his brothers^ Attalus and 
Athenasus, thither, to ansWer the accusations with 
which he was charged. The apology they made seem- 
ed Xully to confute all the complaints that had been al* 
ledged against the king, and the senate were so well 
satisfied with it, that they sent them back into Asia, 
laden with honours and presents. They did not, 
however,entirely efface the prejudices conceivedagaiost 
their brother, the senate dispatched Sulpicius Gallus 
and Manius^Sergius, with orders to inform themselvei 
secretly, whether Antiochus and Eumenes were not 
concerting ifome design against the Romans. 

Sulpicius ' acted in this commission with very great 
imprudence. He was a vain man, and aimed at ap- 
pearing important, by declaring against Eumenes. 
When he arrived in Asia^ he caused all the cities to 

• Polyb. Legat. xcvii. ciL civ. cv. cvi. cxix. cxxL 
' Ibid, iq Excerpt. Val«8. p. 145. 
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be informed, that such as had any complaints to 
make, in regard to that prince, might repair to him 
at Sardis. Arjd there for ten days he hearkened 
quietly to all the accusations people thought fit to 
form against Eiimencs ; a liberty that set all malcon* 
tents at work, and opened a door for all manner of 
cblumnies.' 

Tiberilis GhidchliSi whttm the senate sent thfe foU ^^ jj^ 
lowing year into Asik upon the same accounti vras 3840. 
received by Eumenes and Antiochus in a mannei* Ant.j.C, 
which convinced him there was nothing to feat- from ' 

thds6 two kings, and induced him to tnake his re- 
pott tb the senate accordingly. He gave nn eqlially 
favourable account of the conduct of Ariarathesi king 
of Cappadocia, whose sister Eumenes had married. 
That prince died some time after. His son Ariarathes> ^^ j^^ 
^urnamed Philopator, succeeded him. tie had him 384*>.* 
by Antiochis, the daughter of AntiochUs the Great, AntJ.C. 
and intended, when he came to age, to resign his ^^^* 
kingdom to him^ to which his son would never con- 
sent ; from whence he was called Philopator^ that is, 
lover of his father. An action highly laudable, in an 
age wherein it was no uncommon thing to acquire 
kingdoms by parricide. 

As soon as the young king ascended the throne' he 
sent deputies to Rome, to demand that the treaty, 
which his father had made with the Romans> should 
be renewed, which was granted him, with praises. 

Some time after,* notwithstanding Eumenes aided a. M. 
him with all his forces, he was dethroned by Deme- 3845. 
trius, king of Syria, and one of his elder brothers set ^^^'^^ ^' 
in his place, who was a supposititious child, named 
Holofemes. Ariarathes took refuge at Rome. The 
usurper and Demetrius sent their ambassadors also a. M. 
thither. The senate decreed, that the two brother* . s«47. 
should reign jointly. It was a policy sufficiently "'^"*- J- ^' 
frequent with the komans to divide kingdoms be- ^^* 

^ Vifod. Eclog* p. 895. ' Polyb. Legat cxxu 

\ ^ Id. Legat. cxxvi. 
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tween brothers, in order to weaken them hy thai 
partition, and sow the seedsr of an eternal division 
between them. Attains, in the finst year of hij^ 
reign, re-established him in the sole possession of 
the throne^ having conquered and expelled his com- 
petitor. 

Eumenes was always suspected by the Romans, and 
almost continually at war with Prusias, or the Gallo- 
Grecians. He died at length, after having reigned 
thirty-eight years*. He left foi^ his successor^ in 
the kingdom his son Attains, surnamed Philometor, 
then an infant, whom he had by Stratonice, sister 
of Ariarathes, apd appointed guardian of his son, and 
regent of his. kingdom, his brother Attains Philadel- 
phus, who governed the kingdom one-and-twenty 
years. 

Polybius bestows great praises on Eumenes. The 
body of that prince, says he, was weak and delicate, 
his soul great, and abounding with the most noble sen- 
timents. He was inferior to none of the kings'* who 
were his contemporaries in many other qualities, and 
excelled them all in the nobleness of his inclinations. 
The kingdom of Pergamus, when he received it from 
his father, consisted only of a very small number of 
cities, which scslrce deserved that name. He rendered 
it so powerful,, that it might have disputed pre- 
eminence with almost all the greatest kingdom^. 
He owed nothing either to chance or fortune ; I still 
use the words of Polybius. Every thing was the 
result of his pnidence, labour,, and activity. From 
his fondness for true .glory> he did more good to 
Greece, and enriched more private persons, than 
any prince of his time. To finish his character, he 
J, possessed so fully the art of engaging the respect of 

his three brothers, and of keeping them within 
bounds by. his authority, without letting them per- 

« Strabo, 1. »iii. p. 6li. "Polyb, in Excmpl. Virt ci 

Vit. p; l6tf. 

♦ Strabo says> he reigned forty-three years, but that is pre* 
sunic4 to be uii error. 
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Geive It, that though they Vere all of age and captt« 
eity to act Sot themselves^ and shared with him in the 
functions of the sovereignty, they never failed in? 
point of submissioni but continued always in perfect 
union, and with equal zeal for hid service^ assi8fied> 
him in defending and aggrandizing the kingdom. It 
would be difficult to find such an example of autho* 
rity over brothers^ joined with iiualterable concord^ 
and union* 

I ought not> in this place, to omit one thing, which 
does great honour to the memory of Eumenes ; that 
IS, his having founded the famous library of Pergamus, 
or at least, considerably augmented it ; but I shaU' 
jfpeak of that elsewhere^ 

The division" which had almost perpetually sub- ^ ^^^ 
sisted between Prusias and Eumenes, ccmtinued un^ 3949/ 
der Attains^ who succeeded the. latt^. Prusia*Ant.J.C, 
having been victorious in a battle^ entered Pergamus, ^^(S. 
and, violently enraged and afflicted that he had failed' gg^ 
of seizing Attains^ let fall the weight of his revenge Ant J.C» 
upon the statues and temples of the gods; burning lis. 
aad destroying all before him in his march. Attalui^ 
sent his brother Athenaeus to Home> to implore aid 
oF the senate, who sent several embassies at different 
times to forbid Prusias to continue the war against 
Attains; but he eluded those orders^ either by delays, 
or even by treachery, having once attempted, under 
pretence of an interview, to seize the Roman am* 
baflsador and- Attains. His design was discovered^ 
and the execution of it prevented ; but his crime 
was not the less upon that account. Rome at other 
times would have punished it with the destruction^ 
of bis kingdom^ She was at present contented with 
sending ten commissioners^, with instructions to put 
^n end to this war, and to oblige Prusias to make 
Atttdus satisfaction fbr the damages he had done 
him. Attaint^ however, with the aid of his allies, 
had assembled numen)us fbrces both by sea anib 

» Polyb. Lejat. rxxviii, canix> cxxxili, cxxxt, cxxxt 
t2 
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landt All things yferc prepared for opening th£ 
campaign^ when news came that the commis- 
sioners were arrived. Attalus joined them. After 
some conferences upon the present affair^ they set 
out for Bithynidi where they declared to Frusias the 
orders they were charged with from the senate. 
That prince was willing to accept part of the con- 
ditions prescribed him ; but refused to comply with 
most of the rest. The commissioners, exasperated 
at his- rejecting them, broke the alliance and amity 
with him, and resuming immediately their route to 
Pergamus> left Prusias in terrible apprehensions^ 
They advised Attalus to keep with his army upon 
the frontiers of his ^kingdom, without being the lirst 
to commit hostilities; and some of them returned 
to Rome, to inform the senate of the rebellion of 
Prusias. At length he opened his eyes, and new 
commissioners from Rome obliged him to lay down 
his arms, and sign a treaty of peace, which they 
presented him. This treaty imported, that Prusias 
should give immediately twenty decked ships to 
Attalus; that he should pay him five hundred ta- 
lents (iive hundred thousand crowns) within twenty 
years; and that the two kings should keep within 
the bounds of their own dominions, as they stood 
before the war; that Prusias, in reparation of the 
damage he had done upon the lands of some neigh- 
bouring cities, which were named, should pay them 
an hundred talents (an hundred thousand crowns). 
When he had accepted and signed these coqditions, 
Attalus drew off his troops both by sea and land into 
his own kingdom. In this manner ended the war, oc- 
casioned by the difierences between Attalus and 
Prusias. 

Attalus the younger,'^ son of Eumenes, when the 
peace was concluded between the two states, made 
a voyage to Rome, in order to make himself known 
to the senate, to demand th^ continuance of their 

yPolyb.Legat.fxl. 
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amity, and, without doubt, to thank them also Tor 
the protection they had granted his uncle, who 
reigned in his name. He received from the senate 
all the marks of favour he could expect, and all the 
honours suitable to his years ; after which he set out 
for his dominions. 

Prusias' also sent afterwards his son Nicomedes to ^ j^j^ 
•Rome, and knowing that he was highly considered 3855.' 
there, he gave him instructions to demand that the Ant. J. C. 
senate would remit him the remainder of the sum ^^5- 
he was to pay Attains. He joined Menas with 
him in this embassy, to whom he had given secret 
orders to dispatch the young prince, in order to ad- 
vance his children by a second wife. The favour 
demanded by Prusias was refused, Attalus's ambas^^ 
sadors demonstrating that the whole sum was far 
fram being equal to the losses his master had sus^ 
tained. 

Menas, instead of executing the horrid commis- a. M. 
fiion he was charged with, discovered the whole to 3856. 
Nicomedes. The young prince having quitted ^"^•^'^* 
Rome to return into Bithynia, thought it incum- ^*^'^ 
bent on him to prevent the murderous designs of 
his lather. Supported by the assistance of Attains, 
he revolted against him, and drew over the greatest 
part of the peopie to his side; for Pnisias was 
imiversally hated for his oppressions and cruelties. 
That unfortunate prince, abandoned by all his sub- 
jectSi took refuge in a temple, where he was slain by 
soldiers sent by Nicomedes, or, according to some, 
by Nicomedes himself. What horrors on each side ! 
Prusias was called the hunter, and had reigned at least 
sixrand-thirty years. It was with him Hannibal had 
taken reftige, 

The king of Bithynia's person had nothing in it to 
prejudice people in his favour; nor was his mind 
piore to his advantage. *He was \n size but half 

* Appian. in Milhridut. p, 175. Justin. 1. vxxiv. c. 4. 
♦Polyb. in Excerpt, p. IT^ 17*» 
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a maiii and a mere woman as to valour abd bravery. 
He was not only timorous^ but delicate^ and incapable 
of fatigue; in a vrord^ equally effeminate in body and 
mind ; defects by no means amiable in a king^ and 
most of all» amongst the Bithynians. Polite learnings 
philosophy^ and all other liberal knowledge, weje 
entirely foreign to him. In shorty he had no mamner 
of idea of the great and good^ the noble and the ele- 
gant. Night and day he lived a true Sardanapalus, 
So that his subjects upon the first dawn of hope, 
joioed with the utmost ardour in measures against hioij 
and to punish him in the same manner in which he 
had governed them. 

I have deferred speaking of two embassies, wliich 
arrived at Rome very near the same time. 
A. M. The one came from the Athenians^ who having been 
3849. condemned by a sentence passed on them by the Si- 
^'W^^' cyonians, **but under the authority of the Roman se- 
nate, in a fine of five hundred talents, for having laid 
waste the lands of the city of Oropus, sent to de- 
mand the remission of that fine. The ambassadors 
were three celebrated philosophers; Cameades, of the 
sect of the Academics; Diqgenes, of the Stoics ,« and 
Critolaus, of the Pmpafeetics. The taste for eloquence 
and philosophy had not yet made its way so far as 
Rome ; it was about the time of which we are speak*< 
ing, t^at it began to spread there, «d the reputation 
of these three philosophers did not a little contribute 
to i^. The young people of Rome^ who had any taste 
for the sciences, made it their honour and amuse* 
ment to visit them, and were struck with admiration 
•in hearing them, especially Carneades,. whose lively 
^and graceful eloquence, in which solidity and 
^ ornament set forth each other, transported and en^ 
chanted them. It was the general topic of conversa^ 
tion> that a Greek of extraordinary merit was arrived, 
who from his great knowledge was more than man, 
gnd who, in calming and softening the most vio-' 

* Cic, 1. ii. de Orat. n. 155. Aul. Gel, I vii. €♦ li. 
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lent passions by his eloquence, inspired youth with 
a kind of love, which made them renounce all other 
pleasures and employnventis,. to devote themselves 
wholly to philosophy. He had for his auditors all 
the iliost considerable persons of Rome. His dis^ 
courses translated into Latin by one of the senators^ 
were in all hands. AH Rome saw^ with great joy» 
their children apply themselves to the Grecian learn- 
ing, and attach themselves to those wonderful men. 
Cato alone seemed sorry for it ; apprehending, that 
this taste for polite learning would extinguish that 
for military knowledge: and that they would prefer 
the glory of speaking, to that of acting welL The 
example of the second Scipio Africanus, educated at 
the same time under the care of PolybiiiJS in a taste 
for the sciences, demonstrates how ill-founded that 
prejudice of Cato's was. However it were, he 
warmly reproached the senators for keeping the am- 
bassador so long in the city, and having caused the 
affair that brought them thither to be dispatched, he 
hastened their departure. By a decree of the senate, 
the fine, in which the Athenians had been condemned, 
was mitigated, and the five hundred talents reduced 
to one hundred. • 

The other embassy was sent by the * people of 
Marseilles. They had already been often harassed 
by the Ligurians, but at the time of which we now 
speak, they were reduced to the last extremities, 
and sent ambassadors to Rome, .to implore aid of 
the senate. They came to a resolution to send de- 
puties to the Ligurians, to incline them to senti- 
ments of peace and equity by mild measures and 
negociation. Such conduct made them only the 
more haughty, and they carried their insolence so 
far as to offer indignities to the deputies, and to 
violate the law of nations, in their persons. The 
senate being informed of this unhappy affair, made 
the consul Quintus Opimius march inunediately 

* Pol)-b. Legat. cxx?d« & cxxxiv. 
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against them ivith an army, He laid siege to the 
city** where the insult had been offered to the Ror 
man ambassadors^ took it by storm, made slaves of 
the inhabitants^ and sent the pirincipal authors of 
the a^Tront bound and fettered to Rome^ to be 
punished there according to their deserts. The Lir 
gurians were beaten in several battles and cut to pieces. 
The victor distributed all the conquered lands 
amongst the people of Marseilles. He oT^ered the 
{iigurians to send hostages to Marseilles, which 
were to be exchanged for others from time to time; 
in order to lay a curb upon them, and prevent them 
' from molesting the people of Marseillftt)^ ds they had 
done till then, 

Rome had always held the people of Marseilles in 
extreme con^sideration, founded upon their extraor- 
dinary merit, and the inviolable fidelity with which 
they had constantly adhered to the party of thp 
Romans. They came originally * fronj Phocaea^ a city 
of Ionia. When Cyrus sent Harpagus to besiege it, 
the inhabitants, rather than sub^nit to the yoke of 
the Barbarians, as so many others had done, ensr 
barked with their wives and children, and all theit 
effects, and after various adventures, having cast a 
mass of red-hot iron into the sea, they all ©engaged 
themselves by oath never to return to Phoca&a, till 
that iron should swim upon the water. Afterwards, 
having landed upon the coast of Gaul, ne;ir the 
mouth of the Rhone, they settled there by the conr 
^ent of the king of the countty, and built a city 
since called Marseilles. This settlement is said to 
have been made in the reign of Tarquinius Priscus, 
about the second year of the fcrtvrfiftb Olympiad, 
and six hundred years before the birth of Jesus 
Christ. 

The king, who had received them into his domi- 
nions with great kindness, being dead, his son ' did 

4 Egitna. ^- Ucrdd. I. i. c. 1^4. Justin. I xlixu c. % 

^. Id. 1. xliii. c. 4. 
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pot show them equal favour. The growing p<s>wer of 
their city gave him umbrage. He was made to under-r 
standi thai those strangers, whom he had received into 
his coimtry, as guests and suppliants, might one day 
make themselves masters of it by right of conquest. 
The fable of the bitch was made use of upon this 
occasion, that asked her companion to lend her her 
kennel only for eight days, till she had brought 
for^h her whelps; then by urgent entreaties obtained 
a second term, that she might have time to bring them 
up; and, at last, when they were grown large and 
strong, made herself absolute mistre3s and proprietor 
of the place, from whence she could never afterwards 
be expelled. Tlie Marseillese had, in consequence, 
at first a severe war upon their hands ; but having been 
victorious, they continued in quiet possession of the 
lands that had been granted them, within the bounds 
of ^Yhich they were not long confined. 

In process of time they settled several * colonies, 
and built several cities; Agde, Nice, Antibes, Olbia; 
which much extended their territory, and aug- 
mented their power. They had ports, arsenals, 
and fleets, which rendered them formidable to their 
enemies. 

So many new settlements ^ contributed to the 
spreading of the Greeks in Gaul, and occasioned a 
wonderful change in that country. The Gauls quitting 
their ancient rusticity by degrees, began to be civi- 
lized, and to assume more gentle manners. Instead 
of breathing nothing but war, they accustomed 
themselves to the observance of the laws of a wise 
government. They learned to improve their lands^ 
to cultivate vines, and to plant olives. * Hence so 
surprising an alteration ensued, as well in the pro* 
vinccs as in the people who inhabited them, that it 

« Strab. p. 180. ^ Justin. 1. xliii. c. 4i 

* Adeo THUgnus 4* hominihus iV rebus impositui est niiory ut mm 
Orfcia in Gaiiiam emigrdasef sed Gallia in Ur£ciam translata vide^ 
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might haVfe been said, Greece was not come to Gaul, 
but Gaul had been tnmsferred into Greece. 

The ^ inhabitants of the new city made very wise 
laws for its polity and government, which was ari- 
stocratical, that is to say, in the hands of the elders. 
The council of the city was composed of six hundred 
senators, who continued in that function during life. 
Of that number fifteen were elected to take care of 
the current affairs, and three to preside in the assem- 
blies, in quality of principal magistrates. 

The right of hospitality ^ was in singular estima- 
tion amongst the Marseillese, and practised by 
them with the most exalted humanity. To maintain 
the security of the asylum which they gave to stranger?, 
no person was suffered to enter the city with arms. 
Certain persons were placed at the gates, whose bu* 
einess it was to take care of the arms of all who came 
in, and to return them when they went out. 

All entrance was barred to such as might be in- 
clined to introduce sloth and a voluptuous life; and 
I particular care was taken to banish all double-dealing, 
falsehood, and fraud. 

They piqued themselves * especially upon so- 
briety, modesty, and frugality. The most conside- 
rable portion amongst them did not exceed an 
hundred pieces of gold, that is to say, very near an 
hundred pistoles. They were not allowed to lay out 
more than five in dress, and as many in jewels. 
Valerius Maximus", who lived in the reign of Ti- 
berius, admires the regulations of government ob- 
ser\'ed at Marseilles in his time. " That city" (says 
he) ^' stedfastly retaining the * ancient severity of 
'* mainners, excludes from their theatre those co- 
*^ medians whose pieces generally turn upon the 

' Strab. 1. iv. p. 179- ^ Val. Max. ], ii. c. 6. 

/ btraK 1. iv. p. 181. " Lib. ii. c. 6, 

• Eadtm civiias severitaiis cvsfoit acfrrima est : nullum adifum 
in scrnam mimis dando, quorum argmnenta majore ex parif stupro- 
rum amtinrnt actus, ne taiia spvctandi consuttudo etiam imitandi 
Ikcntiam smnat. 
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*' subject of unlawful lore/' Tfcc reasoir given for 
this maxim is still finer and more remarkable than 
the maxim itself. '* Lest" (addb the author) a fa- 
'^ miliarity with suoh sort of shows should make the 
'^ people the more apt to imitate them." 

They would not admit in funeral ceremonies 
those indecent tears and lamentations, with which 
they are generally attended^ and ordered them to 
ceasie the same day by a domestic sacrifice, and an 
entertainment for the friends and illations of the de« 
ceased*. '' For is it consistent to abandon ourselves 
'* to immoderate affliction^ or to be offended at the 
^* Divinity, for not having thought fit to share his 
J^ immortality witii us?*' 

Tacitus makes mention of the city of Marseilles 
highly to its praide; the passage occurs in his life of 
JuKns Agricola his father-in-law. After having spoiien 
of the excellent education he h^d received from the 
• care and tender affection of f Julia Procilla, his mou- 
ther, a lady of extraordinary virtue, who made him pass 
the early years of his youth in the study of those 
arts. and sciences that suited his birth and age; 
he adds, *' What had preserved him from the dan- 
*' gers and disorders, to which youth is generally 
'' exposed, was, besides his own genius and disposi^ 
'* tion, the good fortune of having from his infancy 
*' the city of Marseilles for his school, in the man- 
'* ners of whose inhabitants, the politeness of the 
" Greeks, and the simplicity and reserve of the pro- 
*' vinces were happily united." Arcehat eum^sfbillC'- 
cekris peccaiitium, pmter ipsius bonam integram- 
que naturam, qubd statim parvuius sedem ac magU 
strain studiarutn JHfassiliam habueritj locum Graced 



* Etenini quid attinet^ aut humano dolori induigeri, cut dxcimrk 
nwnini invidrnm^eri, qubd immortalitatan warn nobUcum poitiri 
vaiuerit? 

t Mater Julia Procilla fuU^ rarx catiitatis. In hvQUs amu 
indulgent idqae ediicatus^ per omnem kontiiarum artium cultum^ 
pueritiam adoksceutiatnquc traniegit. Tacitus in AgricoL c. iv* 
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eomitate et provineiali parstmonid mistum ac benh 
compositum. 

From what I have said it may he seen, that Mar- 
seilles was become a celebrated school for politeness^, 
wisdom and virtue, and at the same time, for 
all arts and sciences. Eloquence, philosophy, phy- 
sic, . mathematics, law, fabulous theology, and M 
kinds of literature, were publicly professed there. 
This city produced " the most ancient of the learned 
men of the West, I mean Pytheas, an excellent 
geographer and astronomer, who lived in the time 
of Ptolemy Philadalphus, or indeed of Alexander 
the Great/ 

They persevered constantly in cultivating the art^ 
and sciences with equal ardour and success. Strapo 
relates, that in his time (he lived in the reign of 
Augustus) the young nobility of Rome went to 
Marseilles for education; and he prefers that place 
to the city of Athens itself; which is saying a great 
deal. We have already seen, that it still retained that 
privilege in the time of Tacitus the historian. 

The Marseillese distinguished themselves no less 
by the wisdom of their government, than by their 
capacity and taste for learning. Cicero, in one of 
* his orations, exceedingly magnifies their manner of 
governing their republic. * " I am assured" (says he) 
'' that not only in Greece, but almost in all other na- 
" tions, there is nothing comparable to the wise po- 
'' lity established at Marseilles. That city, so remote 
'' from the country, manners, and language of all 
" other Greeks, situate in Gaul, in the midst of 
^' barbarous nations which surround it on all sides, ia 
" so prudently directed by the counsels of its eldew, 

" Voss. in Histor. Gra?c. 
• Cvjus ego chitatis discipiinam at que graritatem^ mm solum 
Greets, sed hand scio an anictis gnitibuSf ant cponen dam jure dknm: 
qus tamproculdGr£Corum otnnivm regiovittut^ disciplinis^ lingvdq^c 
divwij cum in ultimU terris cincta Galhrvin gtntibus^ burbart^Jiy^' 
tibus alluatur^ sic optitnatum cansifio gubernatur'y ut omnes rju't insti' 
tut a laudart/acilius possjntf quim scmularU On at. pro Flacco. 
n. ixiiu 
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^' that it is more easy t9 praise^ than imitate the 
*' wisdom of its government." 

They laid it down as a fundamental * nile of their 
politics^ from which they never departed, to adhere 
inviolably to the Romans^ to whose manners their 
own were more conformable, than to those of the 
Barbarians around them. Besides which, their neigh- 
lH>urhood to the Ligurians, of whom they were 
equally enemies, could not but contribute to unite 
them by their common interests; that union en- 
abling each party to make powerful diversi9ns on 
both sides of the Alps. They accordingly rendered 
the Romans great services at all times, and also re- 
cc^ived considerable aids from them upon many oc- 
casions. 

Justin ^ relates a fact, which would be very much 
to the honour of the Marseillese, if it were well au- 
thenticated. Having received advice tliat the Gauls 
had taken and burnt Rome, they deplored that disaster 
which had befallen their allies, as much as if it had 
happened to their own city. Nor did they confine 
themselves to fruitless tears. Out of the gold and 
silver, either belonging to the public or private per- 
sons, they raised the sum in which the Gauls had taxed 
the conquered, as the price of peace> and sent it to 
Rome. The Romans infinitely affected with so noble 
an act of generosity, granted Marseilles the privilege 
of immunity, and the right of sitting amongst the se- 
nators iit the public shows. ^ It is certain, that during 
the war with Hannibal, Marseilles aided the Romans 
with all manner of good offices; the ill successes 
which they experienced in the first years of the war, 
and which had deprived them of almost all their allies, 
not being capable of shaking their fidelity in the 
least. 



^ Strab. I, iv. p. ISO. , ^ Justin. 1. xliii. c. 5: 

^ Liv, 1. xxi. n. 20. ^5. 26. Lib. xxvi. «. ^9* 

Liv. xx\iu n. 36\ 
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In the civil war between Caesar and PofApey, thzt 
city observed a conduct which well denotes the vris^ 
dom of its government. Cassar, ' again^ whom 
they had shut their gates^ caused the fifteen senatws, 
who were in supreme authority, to- come to his camp, 
aaid represented to them, that he was sorry the war 
siioukl begin by attacking their city; that they 
ought rather to submit tx) the authority of all Italy^ 
than to abandon themselves blindly to the desires- 
ef one man; and he added all the motives most ca« 
pable of persuading them. After having made their 
report to the senate, they returned into the camp, 
and gave Caesar this answer: * that they knew the 
Roman people were divided into two parties : that 
it did not belong to them to determine which had 
the right on their side: that the two heads of those 
parties were equally the protectors of their city; and 
at the same time its friends and benefactora. That 
for tfai» reason, obliged to express their gratitude 
alike for both, it was incumbent upon them neither 
fo assist, nor receive the one into their city or ports* 
to the prejudice of the other. They ' suffered a long 
siege, in which they showed all possible valour ; but 
at length, the extreme necessity, to which they wercr 
neducei by the want of every thing, obliged them to 
surrender. However enraged Caesar was at so ob^ 
stinate a resistance, he could not refuse to the an- 
cient reputation, of: the city, the favour of saving it 
from being plundered, and of preserving its citiasensi 

I should have bebeved myself wanting in some 
measure to the glory of the French nation, and to 
that of a city which holds one of the highest rank» 

' Caes, iu BeL Giv. 1. i. • Cas. in Del. Civ. 1. ii. 

* Inteiligere sc divisum esse poptdam in partes doas : neqta sui 
Judiciif neque miarum vir't^tm discernere utra pars justiorem Aabeat 
causam : principes verb earum esse pallium Cn, Fompfiumj ^ C» 
Qasarem patrrmos cititaiis. — Paribus eorwn heneficiis parem t€ 
guoqttt volantateyn tribuerc dehere^ 4 ^f^utrum corUm, ooatra aUt" 
rumjuvarcf aut urU aut portuOus rtcipcrc* 
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in the kingdom^ if I had not collected in this place 
part of those favourable reports which antiquity makes 
of it I hope the reader will pardon this digression ; 
which besides comes within my plan, and forms part 
of the Grecian history. 

The affairs of Greece, Bithynia> Pergaraus and 
some other countries, which I thought it necessary 
to treat in a series^, an& without interruption, have 
made me suspend those of Macedonia, Syria, and 
Egypt; to which it is now time to return. I shall 
begin with Macedonia: 



Sbct. III. Andriscus, who gave himself out for 
the son of Perseus, makes himself master of Ma- 
cedonia, and causes himself to he pi^oclaimed 
king* The pnetor Juventius attacks him^ and is 
killed in the battle with part of his army. Mc^ 
iellus, who succeeds him, retrieves that loss. The . 
usurper is overthrown, takcn^ and sent to Borne, 
A second and tliird usurper are also defeated. 

Jb IFTEEN or sixteen years ' after the defeat and a. M, 
death of Perseus, Andriscus of Adramy ttium, a city of 3852. 
Troas, in Asia Minor, a person of the meanest birth, A"^-J-^' 
giving himself out for the son of Perseus, took upon 
him the name of Philip, and entered Macedonia, in 
hopes of making the inhabitants of the country ac- 
knowledge him for their king. He had invented a 
story in regard to his birth, which he reported where- 
cver he passed, pretending that he was the son of 
Perseus by a concubine, and that the prince his fa- 
ther had caused him to be secretly brought up at 
Adramyttium, that in case of ill fortune in the war 
against the Romans, some shoot of the royal line 
might remain. That after the death of Perseus, he 
had been nurtured and brought up at Adramyttium^ 

* Epitom. Liv. 1, xlviii.— !• Zonan ex Dione*. Pat- L i. c. 
11. Floras, L ii. c, I4s 
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till he was twelve ) ears of age, and that the pefsott 
who passed for his father, finding himself at the 
point of death, had revealed the secret to his wife, 
and entrusted her with a writing, signed by Perseus 
with his own hand, which attested all that has been 
said ; which writing she was to deliver to him ( Philip ) 
, as soon as he should attain to years of discretion. He 
added, that her husband having conjured her abso- 
lutely to conceal the affair till then, she bad been * 
most faithful in keeping the secret, and had deli*^ 
vered that important writing to him at the appointed 
time; pressing him to quit the country, before the 
report should rearh the ears of Eumenes> the de- 
dared enemy of Perseus, lest he should cause him to 
be put to death. He was in hopes that he should 
be believed upon his own word, and make Macedo- 
nia rise in his favour. When h? saw that every thing 
there continued quiet, he retired into Syria, to the 
court of Demetrius Soter, whose sister Perseus bad 
espoused. That prince, who immediately perceived 
the fraud, caused him to be seized and sent to Rome. 

As he did not produce any proof of his pretended 
, nobility, and had nothing in bis mien or manners 
that expressed the prince, no great notice was taken 
of him at Rome, and he was treated with great con-^ 
tempt, without much trouble to keep a strict guard 
upon him, or to confine him close. He took ad- 
vantage of the negligence of his guards, and made 
his escape from Rome. Having found means to 
raise a considerable army amongst the Thracians, 
who. entered into his views for the sake of delivering 
themselves by his means from the Roman yoke, be 
made himself master of Macedonia, cither by con- 
sent or force, and assumed the marks of the royal 
dignity. Not content with this first conquest, which 
had cost him little, he attacked Thessa]y> and subject^ 
ed a part of it to his obedience. 

The affair then began to seem more important to ^ 
the Romans, They elected Scipio Nasica to go 
thither, and appease this tumult in its birth, deeaif 

3 
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ing faim well qualified for that commissioif . tie hadi 
indeed^ the art of managing men's mind^, and of 
bringing them into his measures by persuasion ; and 
if be should find it necessary to decide this afl^ir by 
iirms, he was very capable of forming a project with 
wisdom, arid executing it with valour. As soon as 
he arrived in Greece, and had been fully inforn(ied 
of the state of affairs in Macedonia and Thessaly, he 
gave the senate advice of them; and, without los^ 
of time, visited the cities of the allies, in order to 
the immediate raising of troops for the defence e( 
Thcssafyi The Ach»ans, who continued at tliat 
time the most powerful people of Greece^ supplied 
him with the greatest number, forgetting past sub- 
jects of discontent. He presently took from the false 
Phiitp all the places he had possessed himself of in ^ ^ 
Thessalyj and drove him back into Macedonia. 385^' 

However, it was well known at Ronie, from Scipio^s Ant. J« C 
letters, that Macedonia hdd occasion for a speedy ^^^* 
support. The praetory P. Juventius Thalna, had 
orders td repair thithef as soon as possible with an 
army, which he did without loss of time. But 
looking upon Andriscus as only a pageant king, he 
did not think it incumbent upon him to take any 
great precautions against him, and engaged precipi'- 
tately in a battle, wherein he lost his life, with part 
of his army ; the rest saving themselves only by fa- 
vour of the night. The victor, elate with this suc- 
cess, and believing his authority sufficiently esta- 
blished, abandoned himself to his vicious inclinations 
without any moderation or reserve : as if the being 
truly a king consisted in knowing no law nor rule of 
Conduct, but his passions. He was covetous, proud, 
insolent, and cruel. Nothing was seen every where 
but violence^ confiscations of estates, and murders. 
Taking advantage of the terror occasioned by the 
defeat of the Roman army, he soon recovered all he 
hid lost in Thessaly. An embassy sent to him from 
the Carthaginians^ who were at that time actually 

VOL. VII. t 
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at war ^vith the Romans, promising him speedy sup- 
plies, very much augmented his courage. 

Q. Ca^cilius Metellus, lately elected praetor, had 
succeeded Juventius. Andriscus had resolved to ad- 
vance to meet him, but did not think it proper to 
remove far from the sea, and halted at Pydna, where 
he fortified his camp. The Roman praetor soon fol- 
lowed him. The two armies were in view of each 
other, and skirmished every day. Andriscus gained 
an advantage of some consequence in a small Com- 
bat of the cavalry. Success generally blinds and 
proves fatal to people of little experience. Andri^cu?, 
believing himself superior to the Romans, sent off a 
great detachment to defend his conquests in Thes- 
saly. This was a gross error; and Metellus, whose 
vigilance nothing escaped, did not fail to take advan- 
tage of it. The army that remained in Macedonia 
was beaten, and Andriscus obliged to fly. He re- 
tired amongst the Thracians, from whom he return- 
ed soon after with another army. He was so rash 
as to hazard another battle, which was still less suc- 
cessful than the former. He had above five-and- 
twenty thousand men killed in these two battles; and 
nothing was wanting to the Roman glory, but to 
seize Andriscus, who had taken refuge with a petty 
king of Thrace, to whose fidelity he had abandoned 
himself. But the Thracians did not stand much 
upon breach of faith, and made that conducive to 
their interest. That prince delivered up his guest 
and suppliant into the hands of Metellus, to lavoid 
drawing upon himself the wrath and ^rms of the Ro- 
inzns: Andriscus was sent to Rome. 

Another adventurer, who also called himself «the 
son of Perseus, and took upon him the name of 
Alexander, had the same fate with the first, except 
being seized by Metellus: he retired into Dardania, 
where he eflectually concealed himself. 

It was at this time Macedonia was entirely sub- 
jected to the Romany and reduced into a province- 
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A third usurper, some years after, appeared again 
upon the stage, and set himself up as the son of Per- 
seus, under the name of PhiHp. His pretended 
royalty was but of short duration. He was overcome, 
and killed in Macedonia by Tremellitis, afterwaids 
sumamed Scrofa, from having said that he would 
disperse the enemy, ut Scrofa Porcos. 

Sect. IV. Troubles in Achaia ; which declares 
war against the Laccdiemonians. Mctellus sends 
deputies to Corinth to appease those troubles; 
thetf are ill used and ifisulted, Thebes and Chal- 
cisjoin the Achieans. Me tell us, after having in^ 
effectually exhorted them to peace, gives them 
battle, and defeats them. The consul Mummius 
succeeds him, and after having gained a battle, 
takes Corinth, sets it on fire, and entirely demo- 
lishes it. Greece is reduced into a Roman pi^o-- 
tince. Various activns and death of Polybius. 
Triumplis of Metellus and Mummius, 

MeTELLUS after having pacified " Macedo;iia, A. M, 
continued there some time. Great commotions had a^^^Jv, 
arisen amongst the Achaean league, occasioned by "47 
the temerity and avarice of those who held the 
first offices in it. The resolutions of their assemblies 
were no longer guided by reason, prudence, and 
equity, but by the interest and passions of the ma- 
gistrates, and the blind caprice of an untractable' 
multitude. The Achaean league and Sparta had 
sent ambassadors to Rome, upon an affair about 
which they were divided. Damocritus, notwithstand- 
ing, who was the supreme magistrate of the Achaeans, 
had caused war to be declared against Sparta. Me- 
tellus had sent to desire that hostilities might be 
suspended till the arrival of the commissioners from 

• Pausan. in Achaic. p. 421— 428. Polyb. Legat. cxlhi. 
cxHt. Id. in Excerpt, de Virt. & Vit. p. 181— IS9. Justin. 
!• xxxiv. G. I. Flor. L ii. c. 16. 

u2 
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Rome;^ who h^ been appointed for tenninating thetr 

differences. Qut neither he, nor Di^eus, who succeed- 
ed him, paid any regavd to that request. Both of 

xUfim entered Laconia^ with their troops^ and laid 

. wa&fe the country. 

Tfic comn)i88ioneiiB Being arrived, 'Ae assembly 
was summoned to Qbrintb; (Aarelios Orestes was 
at the head of the commission. ) The senate had 
given them orders to weaken the body of the league; 
and, for that end, to separate as many cities as they 
could from it. Orestes notified to the assembly the 
decree of Ae senate; whereby Sparta, Corinth, Argos, 

' Heraclea near mount Oeta^ and Orchomenos of Ar- 
cadia, were secluded from the league, under pre- 

' fence that those cities didi not originally compose a 
part of thr body of the AchaE^ans^. When the de- 
puties quilted the assembly, and reported this de- 
cree to the maltitiide, they girew furious, and fell 
upon all the Lacedaemonians they found in Corinth ; 
tore those out of the house of the commissioners wha 
had taken refiige there; and would have trea^ 
themselves no better, had they not escaped^ l«heir vio- 
lence by flight. 

Orestes and his colleagues,, on their return to 
Rome, gave an account of what had passed. The 
senate was highly incensed at it, and immediately 
deputed Julius, with some other commissioners, info 

' Achaia; but instructed them to complain with mode- 
ration, and only to esthort the Achscans hot to give 
ear to bad counsels, lest by their imprudence they 
should incur disgrace with the Romans, a misfor- 
tune it was in Aeir power to avofd, by punisbinp 

-those who had exposed them to if. Carthage was 
not yet taken, so that it was necessary to act with 
caution in regard to allies so powerful' as the Achaeans. 
The commissioners met on their way a deputy sent 

s by the seditious to Romer they carried him back 
with them to Fgium, where the diet of the nation 
bad been sun^iponcd to assemble. They ^po}ie in it 
with great moderation a^id i|iikli?e9S. . Th^didnof 
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let slip a single word in their discourse <:oncernhig th^ 
HI treatment of the commissioners, or else made a bet- 
ter excuse for it, than the Achaeans tiiemselVes would 
have done ; neither did they make any mention of the 
<Tties they had been desirous of separating from the 
league. They confined themselves to exporting the 
assembly not to aggravate their first fault, nor 16 ir^. 
Fitate the Romans any fmlher ; and to leave Laced^b- 
monta in peace. Such moderate remonstrances weY^ 
extremely agreeaWe to all tltc persons of sehse in the 
assembly. But DiaEsgjs, Cntolaus, and their facfioA^ all 
rhosen outof the vilest, most impious, and most per- 
nicious persons in each city« blew up the flames<if dis- 
cord; inslmuating that the lenity of the Romans pro- 
ceeded only from the bad condition of their affairs iii 
Africa^ where they had beeo worsteid in several en« 
gagements, and from the fear they were ifi» lest the 
Achaean league should declare against thesu 

The comnfHssioners* however, were Created with 
fiuflRcient deference. Tbey were told t^t Thearidas 
should be sent to Rome; that they h^ only to re- 
pair to Tegaea*, to treat there with the Lacedae- 
monians, and to incline them to peace. They went 
thither accordingly* and persuaded the Lacedaemo- 
nians to -an accommodation with the Acha^ans, and 
to suspend Ml hostilities, (ill new commissioners 
should arnve from Rome to padfy all difTerenCes. 
But Critolaus*s cabal took their measures in such a 
manner^ that nobody, except that magistrate, went 
to the congress, and he did not arrive there, till he 
was almost no longer expected. Conferences were 
held with the Lacedaemoiflans ; but Critolaus would 
not accede to any measures. He s^id that he was 
not empowered to decide any thing without the con- 
sent of the nation, and that he would feport the af- 
fair in the general diet, which could not be sum^ 
moned in less than six months. That m^an artifice 
or rather breach of faith, exceedingly offended Julius^ 

* A citj on the banks of the Eurotus, 
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After having dismissed the Lacedasmonians, he set 
out for Rome^ where he described Cntolaus as a vio- 
lent and extravagant man. 

The commissioners were no sooner out of Pelo- 
ponnesus, than Critolaus ran from city to city during 
the. whole winter, and summoned assemblies, under 
colour of communicating what had been said to the 
Lacedaemonians in the conferences held at Tegaea, 
but, in fact, to vent invectives against the Romans, 
aiid to put an odious construction upon all they had 
done, in order to inspire the same spirit of animosity 
and aversion, which he himself had against them ; and 
he succeeded but too well. He, besides, prohibited 
all judges from prosecuting and imprisoning any 
Achaean for debt, till the conclusion of the affair be- 
tween the diet and Lacedaemon. By tliat means, 
whatever he said, had all the effect he desired, and 
disposed the multitude to receive such orders as be 
thought fit to give them. Incapable of forming a 
right judgment of future consequences, they suffered 
themselves to be caught with the bait of the first ad- 
vantage he proposed to them. 

M^tellus having received advice in Macedonia of 
the troubles in Peloponnesus, deputed thither four 
Romans of distinction, who arrived at Corinth at the 
time the council was assembled there. They spoke 
in it with abundance of moderation ; exhorting the 
Achaeans not to draw upon themselves, by impru- 
dent rashness and levity, the resentment of the Ro^ 
mans. They were treated with contempt, and igno^ 
miniously turned out of the assembly. An innume- 
rable crowd of workmen and artificers gathered about 
them, and insulted thenu All the cities of Achaia 
were at that time in a kind of delirium ; but Corinth 
was far morie frantic than the rest, and abandoned to 
a kind of madness. They had been pen?uaded that 
Rome intended to enslave them all, and absolutely 
to destroy the Achaean league. 

Critolaus seeing with pkasurcf that every thing suc- 
ceeded to his wishes, harangued the multitude, eiH 
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flamed them Against the magL<)trateSj who did not enter 
into his views; inveiglied against the ambassadors 
themselves, animated them against the Romans ; and 
gave them to understand, that it was not without hav- 
ing previously well concerted his measures that he had 
undertaken to make head against the Romans ; that 
he had kings in his party^ and that republics were also 
ready to join it. By these seditious discourses he pre- 
vailed to have war declared against the Lacedaemonians, 
and, in consequence, indirectly against the Romans. 
The ambassador^ then separated. One of them re- 
paired to Lacedaemon, to observe the .motions of the 
enemy; another set out for Naupactus; and two 
waited the arrival of Metellus at Athens. 

The magistrate of the Boeotians, whose name was 
Pythcas, equally rash and violent with Critolaus, en- 
tered into his measures, and engaged the Boeotians to 
join their arms with tho«e of the Acha*ans: they were 
discontented with a sentence Rome had given against 
them. The city of Chalcis suffered itself also to be 
drawn into their party. The Achacans, with such 
feeble aids, believed themselves in a condition to 
support all the weight of the Roman power; so much 
were they blinded by their rage and fury. 

The Romans had choseA Mummiiis for one of the a. M. 
consuls, and charged him with the Adhaean war. 3858. 
Metellus, to deprive him of the glory of terminating Ant. J.C. 
this war, sent new ambassadors to the Achaeans, and 
commissioned them to promise that the Roman people 
should forget all that had passed, and pardon their 
faults, if they would return to their duty, and consent 
that certain cities, which had been nominated before, 
should be dismembered from the league. This pro- 

Cl was tejected with disdain. Upon which Mctel- 
jdvanced with his troops against the rebels. He 
came up with them near the city of Scarphaea in Locris, 
and obtained a considerable victory over them, in 
which he took more than a thousand prisoners. Cri- 
tolaus disappeared in the battle, without its being 
known what became of him. It was supposed, that 
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in the flight he had fallen into the marshesj and been 
drowned. Diaeus took upon him the command in his 
stead, gave liberty to the slaves, and armed all the 
Achaeans and Arcadians capable of bearing arms. That 
body of troops aihouuted to fourteen thousand foot 
and six hundred horse. He gave orders besides for 
the raising of troops in every city. The exhausted 
cities were in the ytmoat desolation. Many private 
persons, reduced to despair, laid violent hands upon 
themselves: others abandoned an unhappy country, 
where they foresaw their destruction was inevitable. 
Notwithstanding the extremity of these misfortunes^ 
|hey never thought of adopting the only e:^.pedient 
that could prevent them. They detested the rashness 
of their chiefs, an(i nevertheless pam^ into their 
soeasure^. 

Metellus, after the battle before mentioned, fell 
in with a thousand Arcadians in Bo&otia, near Chas^ 
(TonaDa, who were endeavouring to return into theif* 
own country; these were all pu^ to the sword. From 
thence he marched with his victorious army to 
Thebes, which he found almost entirely deserted. 
Moved with the deplorable condition or that city, 
he ordered that the temples and houses shovild be 
spared; and that none of the inhabitants, either in 
the city or country, should be made prisoners, or 
put to death. He excepted from that number Py« 
theas, the author* of all their mitieries, who was 
brought to him, and put to death. From Thebes, 
after having taken Megara, the garrison of which 
had retired upon his approach, he made his troops 
march to Corinth, where Diaeus had shut himself 
up. He sent thither three of the principal persons 
of the league, who had taken refuge with him, to 
exhort the Achacans to return to their duty, and ac- 
cept the conditions of peace offered them. MeteIIu$ 
ardently desired to terminate the affair before the an- 
ipival of Mummius. The inhabitants, on their side, 
were equally desirous of seeing a period of their mis^ 
iQf tunes; but th^ was not in their power, th^ faction 
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of Dlaeus disposing of every thing. The deputies 
were thrown into prison^ and would have been put 
to death, if Diaeus had not seen the multitude ex- 
ti'emely enraged at the punishment he had inflicted 
upon Sosicrates, who talked of surrendering to the 
Romans. The prisoners were therefore dismissed. 

Things were m this condition when Mummius ar- 
rived. He had hastened his march, from the fear 
of finding every thing pacified at his arrival; and lest 
another should have the glory of concluding this wan 
Metellus resigned the command to him> and returned 
into Macedonia, When Mummius had assembled 
all his troops, he advanced to the city, and en- 
(:amped before it. A body of his advanced guard 
being negligent upon their post, the besieged 
made a sally, attacked them vigorously, killed many, 
and pursued the rest almost to the entrance of their 
camp. This small advantage very much encouraged 
the Achaeans, and thereby proved fatal to them. 
Diaus oflTered the consul battle. The latter, to 
augnnent his rashness, kept his troops within the 
camp, as if fear prevented him from accepting it. 
The joy and presumption of the Achaeans rose to an 
inexpressible height. They advanced furiously with 
Ml their troops, having placed their wives and chil- 
dren upon the neighbouring eminences, to be specta- 
tors of the battle, and caused a great number of carri- 
figes to follow thtm, for the purpose of loading them 
with the booty they should take from the enemy ; so 
fully did they reckon upon the victory. 

Never was there a more rash or ill-founded con- 
fidence. The faction had removed from the service 
and councils all such asj were capable of commanding 
the troops, or conducting public business, and had 
substituted others in their room, without either talents 
or ability; in order that they might be more absolute 
Blasters of the government, and rule without opposition. 
The chiefs, without military knowledge, valour, or ex- 
perience, had no other merit than a blind and frantic 
fage. They had already committed an excess of 
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folly in unnecessarily hazarding a batlle, which was 
to decide their fate^ instead of thinking of a long 
and brave defence in so strong a place a<s Corinth^ 
and of obtaining good conditions by a vigorous re- 
sistance. The battle was fought near Leucopetra * 
and the defile of the isthmus. The consul had posted 
part of his horse in an ambuscade, wbich they quitted 
at a proper time, for charging the Achaean cavalry 
in flank; who, surprised by an unforeseen attack, 
gave way immediately. The infantry made a little 
more resistance; but, as it was neither covered nor 
sustained by the horse, it was soon broken and put to 
flight. If Diasus had retired into the place, he might 
have held out there for sonve time, and obtained an ho- 
nourable capitulation from Mummius, whose sole 
aim was to put an end to the war. But abandoning 
himself to despair, he rode full speed to Megalo- 
polis his native country ; and having entered his house, , 
set fire to it, killed his wife to prevent her falling 
into the hands of the enemy, drank poison, and in 
that manner put an end to his life, worthy of the 
many crimes he had committed. 

After this defeat, the inhabitants lost all hnpe of 
defending themselves. As they found they were 
without counsel, leaders, courage, or fixed views, no* 
body had any thoughts of rallying the wreck of the 
army, i n order to make any further resistance, and oblige 
the victor to grant them some tolerable conditions. 
So that all the Achaeans who had retired into Corinth, 
and most of the . citizens, quitted it the following 
night, to save themselves where they could. The 
consul having entered the city, abandoned it to be 
plundered by the soldiers. All the men who were 
left in it were put to the sword, and the women and 
children sold; and after the statues, paintings, and 
richest furniture were removed, in order to their 
being carried to Rome, the houses were set on Are, . 
and the whole city continued universally in flames for 

i 
* This place is not known. 
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several days. From that time the Corinthian brass 
became more famous than eTer> though it had been 
in repute long before. It is pretended^ that the 
gold^ silver^ and brass, which were melted, and ran 
together in this conflagration, formed a new and 
precious metal The avails were afterwards demo* 
lished, and razed to their very foundations. All this 
was executed by order of the senate, to punish the 
insolence of the Corinthians, who had violated the 
law of nations in their treatment of the ambassadcn 
sent to them by Rome. 

Thus was Corinth ruined, the same year that Car- 
thage was taken and destroyed by the Romans, nine 
hundred and fifty-two years after its foundation by 
Aletes the son of Hippotes, sixth in descent from 
Hercules. It does not appear that they had any 
thoughts of raising new troops for the defence of the 
country, or summoned any assembly to deliberate 
upon the measures it was necessary to take; nor that 
any one took upon him to propose any remedy for 
the public calamities, or endeavoured to appease the 
Romans, by sending deputies to implore their cle- 
mency. One would have thought from this general 
inactivity, that the Achaean league had been entirely 
buried in the ruins of Corinth; so much had the 
dreadful destruction of that city alarmed, and uni- 
versally dismayed the people. 

The cities that had joined in the revolt of the 
Achasans, were also punished by the demolishing of 
their walls, and by being disarmed. The ten com- ^ 

missioners sent by the senate to regulate the affairs 
of Greece, in conjunction with the consul, abolished 
the popular government in all the cities, and esta- 
blished magistrates in them, who were to have a cer- 
tain revenue out of the public funds. In other respects 
they were left in possession of their laws and liberty. 
They abolished also all the general assemblies held 
by the Achaeans, Boeotians, Phocaeans, and other 
people of Greece ; but they were re-established soon 
after. Greece, from that time, was reduced into a 
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Roman province, called the province of Achaia, be* 
cauAe at the taking of CoriAth, the Acheeann were 
the most powerfiil people of Grcfece: the Romain 
people sent a praetor thither every year to govern H. 

Rome^ by destroying Corinth in this mafiner, 
thought proper to 9I10W that 'example of flfeverity, in 
order to strike terror into other nations^- whoifi its too 
great ciemency rendered bold, raslv and presiimii^, 
irom the hope they had of obtaining from the Romait 
people pardon for their faults. Besides iiifhich^ the di^ 
vantageous situation of that city, wherestichas revolted 
might lodge themselves and make it a place of arm 
against the Romans^ determined them to ruin it en^ 
tirely. ♦ Cicero, who did not disapprove of Carthag« 
and Numantia being used in that manner, cotild have 
wished that Corinth had been spared^ 

The booty taken at Corinth was sold, and consi- 
derable sums raised from it. Amongst the painting» 
there vras a piece drawn by the most celebratedf hand 
in Greece, * representing Bacch^js, the beauty <rf 
which was not known to the Romans, who were at 
that time entirely ignorant in the polite arts. Poly** 
bius, who was then in the country, as I shall soon 
observe, had the mortiiication to see that painting 
serve the soldiers for a table to play at dice upon. 
ft was adjudged to AttaUw, in the sale made of the 
booty, for six hundred thousand sesterces, that h, 
about three thotisand six hundci^ and twenty-five 
pounds sterling. Pliny mentions another picture of 
the same painter^s, which the same Attalus^ purchased 
for an hundred talents, or an hundred thousand 
crowns. That prince's riches were immense, aod 

' Strab. 1. viii. p. 381. Plio. h vii, c. 38. & 1. xy«v. c. 4 
& 10. 

• Mffjores nostri'^'''^arthaginem Jr Numantiam Jundifvs svf* 
iulerwit. Nollent Corinth urn. Sed credo iihs secutos opportunifaitih 
loci ffiaximi, ne posset aliquandoadMiumJaciendum locus ipseBd- 
Jiortari, Cic. de Offic. I. i, n. 35. 

t This painter wits culled Aristides. TliC picture mentiofJ^tJ 
here, was in such estimation, that it was commonly »aidy AB 
^aiatings are nothisg in compariiion to the Baccbu»k 

1 
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wcne become a piaoverb: Attalicis e^nditionibus. 
Nevertheless^ those sums seem repugnant to pro^ 
babiiity. However it wepBr the consul, surprised 
that the price of the painting in question should rise 
so high, interposed his authority/ and retained tt 
contrary to public faith, and notwithstanding the 
complaints of Attains^ because he imagined there 
was some hidden virtue in the piece, unknown to 
Mm. He * did not act in that manner for his pri- 
vate interest^ nor with the view of appropriating if 
to himselfr since he sent it to Rome, to be applied in 
adommg the city. In doing whidi^ say^ Cicero, he 
ardorned and embellished his house much more essen- 
tially, than if he had placed that picture in it. The 
taking of the richest and most opulent city of Greece, 
did not enrich him one farthing. Such noble dis- 
inlenestedness was at that time common in Rome, 
and seemed less die virtue of private persons, than 
of die age ieseif. To take the advantage of office 
and command for enriching a man Is self, was not 
only shameful ain4 infamowsx but a criminal abuse. 
The painting we speak of, was set up in the temple 
of Ceres, whither judges went to see it through cu- 
riosity, as a master-piece of art, and it remained 
fhere till it was burnt with that temple. 

Mummius was a great warrior, and a worthy man, 
but had neither learning, knowledge of the arts, nor 
taste for painting or sculpture; the merit of which* 
he did liot discern; not believing there was any 
difierence between picture and picture, or statue and 
Matue« nor that the name of the great inanters iir 
those arts gave them their value. This he fully ex- 
emplified upon the present occasion, f He had or^- 

♦ Kumffuid Lucius Mummius copiosior, cum copiosUsimam ar^ 
hcmfunditus sustuliiset? Italiam omarc^ qudm domvm sua?/*, rnaluif. 
Qua/iquam Italid qmfitd, dumus ipsa miJn videtur omatior. Lavs 
iiintinentut non homink est soium^ s^d etiam taapQrum-^-'''^ Habere 
guetsi^i rcmp. non m()di turp^^st^ sedsccUratum ftiam 4* n^fariumk 
€ic. de OflSc. 1. i. o. 76". 77. 

iMummiut torn rudisfuit^ut ^aptfi Cprintkq.cvm mftximorum ar^ 
^j/icumftrfectasmanihus tabuka ac staiuas^ki Italiam portandas lo* 
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dered persoM to take care of tranaporting many of 
the paintings and statues of the most excellent mas- 
ters to Rome. Never would loss have been so irrt- 
parable, as that of such a deposit, consisting of the 
master-pieces of those rare artists, who contributed, 
almost as much as the great captains, to the rendering 
of their age glorious to posterity. Mummius, how- 
ever, in recommending the care of that precious col- 
lection to those to whom he confided them, threaten- 
ed them very seriously, that if the statues, painting, 
and other things, with which he entrusted them, 
should be either last, or spoiled upon the way, he 
would oblige them to find others at their own cost 
and charges. 

Were it not to be wished, says an hipstorian, who 
has preserved to us this fact, that this happy igno- 
rance still subsisted; and would not such grossne» 
be infinitely preferable, in regard to the publicgood, 
to the extreme delicacy of taste of the present age for 
such, sort of rarities? He spoke at a time when that 
taste for excellent paintings amongst the magistrates, 
was the occasion of their committing all manner of 
frauds and robberies in the provinces. 

I have said that Polybius, on returning into Pelo- 
ponnesus, had the affliction to see the destruction 
and burning of Corinth, and his country reduced 
into a province of the Roman empire. If any 'thing 
was capable of giving him consolation in so mournful 
« conjuncture^ it was the opportunity of defending 
the memory of Philopcemen, his master in the science 
of war. I have already observed, that a Roman, 
having taken it into his head to have the statues, 
erected to that hero, taken down, had the impu- 
dence to prosecute him criminally, as if he had been 

f Polyh. in Excerpt, p. 190— Ipt?. 
carets jiiherct prctdici condvcentibus, si er^s perdidissentf novas «w 
reddi tyros Non iamcn ptito dvbitca, llnici^qmn magis pro rcpublka 
fueritt wanere adhuc rudem Corinthhrvp inUtfectum, qudm w tM' 
turn €a inteliigi; Sr qmn hdc prudetUid Ufa impnidentia decorip^' 
tk<{/'ucrU cmixenicntiuvp V Jt 1. l . P a t e k c. ] . i . n. 1 3 . 
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Still alive^ and to accuse him before, Mummins^ of 
having been an enemy to the Romans^ and of having 
always opposed their designs to. the utmost of his 
power. The accusation ^as extravagant, but had 
some colour in it, and was not entirely without foun- 
dation. Polybius boldly took upon him his defence. 
He represented Philopoemen as the greatest captain 
Greece had produced in the latter times: that he 
might, perhaps, have occasionally carried his zeal for 
the liberty of his country a little too far; but that he 
had rendered the Roman people considerable services 
upon several occasions; as in their wars against Antio- 
chus and the iEtolians. The commissioners, before 
whom he pleaded so noble a cause, moved with his 
reasons, and still more with his gratitude for his mas- 
ter, decreed that the statues of Philopoemen should 
continue as they were in every city where they had 
been erected. Poly bins, taking the advantage of Mum- 
mius*s good disposition, demanded also the statues of 
Aratusand Achaeus; which were granted him, though 
they had already been carried out of Peloponnesus 
into Acarnania. The Achaeans were so charmed with 
the zeal which Polybius had expressed upon this oc- 
casion fprthe honour of the great men of his country, 
that they erected a statue of marble to himself. 

He gave at the same time a proof of his disin- 
terestedness, which did him as much honour amongst 
his citizens, as his defence of the memory of Philor 
pcemen. After the destruction of Corinth, it was 
thought proper to punish the authors of the insult 
offered to the Roman ambassadors, and their estates 
and effects were sold by auction. When those of 
Diaeus were put up, who had been the principal in 
that affront, the ten commissioners ordered the 
quaestor who sold them, to let Polybius select what- 
ever he thought fit out of them, without taking any 
thing from him upon that account. He refused 
that offer, as advantageous as it appeared, and would 
have thought himself in some measure an accomplice 
of that wretch's crimes, had he accepted any part of 

4 
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his eAects; b'effide whicb^ he believed if lofamou^ 
to enrich himself out of the s^poib of his fellow-* 
dtizen. He would not only accept nothing hionselfy 
but exhorted his friends not to desire any thjng of 
what had appertained to Diaeus ; and all that followed 
his example were extremely applauded. 

This action made the commissioners ' conceive so 
high an esteem for Polybius,, that upon their leaving 
Greece, they desired him to go to all the cities which 
had been lately conquered, and to accommodate their 
differences, till time had accustomed them, to the 
change which had been madei and to the new law9 
prescribed them. Polybius discharged that hououp 
able commission with so much i:nildness, justice, and 
prudence, that no farther contests arose in Achaia, 
either in regard to the government in general, or 
the affairs of private persons. In gratitude for so 
great a benefit, statues were erected to him indif- 
ferent places ; upon the base of one of which im 
this inscription : *' That Greece would hate been 
guilty of no errors, if she had hearkeaed from the 
lirst to the counsels of Polybius ; but, that after she 
had committed' these errors, he alone had been her 
deliverer/* 

Polybius, after having establi^ed order and tran* 
quillity in his country, returned fo join Scipio at 
Rome, from whence he accompanied him to Nu-* 
mantia, at the siege of which he was present. When 
vScipio was dead, he rcttimed into Greece; and hav* 
ing enjoyed there * the esteem, gratitude, and affec- 
tion of Ivis beloved citizens, he died at the age of 
fourscore and two years, of a wound he recseived by 
a fall from his horse. 

Metellus, upon his return to Rome, was honourol 
with a triumph, as conqueror of Macedonia aiid 
Achaia, and surnamed Macedonicus^. The false king/ 
Andriscus, was led before his chariot. Amongst the 
spoils, he claused what was called the troop qfAlex* 
under the Great, to be carried in the pfocesAM^ 

* PolyUin li.xcerpt. j?. 150, kc. * Lucian in Macrob. p. 10^ 
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That prince^ at the battle of the Granicus^ having 
lost five-and-twenty of his friends, ordered Lysippus> 
the most excellent artist in that way, to make in ho- 
hour of each of thera an equestrian statue, to which 
he added his own. These statues were set up in Dium, . 
a city of Macedonia. Metellus caused them to be 
transported to Rome, and adorned his triumph with 
them. 

Mummius obtained also the honour of a triumph, 
2ind, in consequence of having conquered Achaia, 
was surnamed Achaicus. He exhibited a great 
number of statues and paintings in his triumph, 
which vfere aften^unds the ornaments of the public 
buildings at Rome, and of several other cities of 
Italy ; but not one of them entered the conqueror's 
own house. 



Sect. V. Reflections upon the causes of the gran- 
deur , declension^ and ruin of Greece. 

After having seen the final ruin of Greece, 
which has supplied us through a series of so many 
ages with such fine examples of heroic virtues and 
mem<Mrable events, we may be permitted to retrace 
our steps, and consider succinctly, and at one view, 
its rise, {Mrogress, and declension. The whole time 
of its duration may be divided into four ages* 

,The first and second ages of Greece. 

I diall not dwell upon the ancient origin of the 
Greek8> nor the fabulous times before the Trojan 
.war, which make the first age, and. constitute, if 
I may so say, the infancy of Greece. 

The second age, which extends from the taking 
of Troy, to the reign of Darius I. king of Persia, 
was in a manner its youth, in which it formed, forti- 

VOL. VII. X 
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1\tS, and prepared itself for those great things which 
it was afterwards to perform, and laid the foundations 
of that power and glory, which at length rose so 
high, and became the admiration of all future 
dges. 

The Greeks, as Monsieur ^ Bossuet observes, whose 
mental faculties were naturally vigorous, had been cul- 
tivated by kings and colonies which came from Egypt, 
' who, settling in several parts of the country, spread 
universally the excellent polity of the Egyptians. It 
was from them they learned the exercises of the body, 
wres.tling, the horse, foot, and chariot races, and the 
other combats which they Carried to their highest 
perfection, by means of the glorious crawns given to 
the victors in the Olympic gamesi. But the best 
thing taught thefti by the Egyptians, was to be do- 
cile and obedient, and to suffer themselves to be 
formed by laws for the good of the public. They 
were not private persons, who regard nothing but 
their own interests and concerns, and have no sense 
of the calamities of the state, but as they suffer them- 
selves, or as the repose of their own family is involved 
in them : the Greeks were taught to consider them- 
selves and their families as part of a greater body, 
which was that of the state. The fathers brought 
up their children in this opinion ; and the chitdnm 
were taught from their cradle, to look upon their 
country as their common mother, to whom they 
more strictly appertained than to their parents. 

The Greeks, disciplined thus by degrees^ believed 
they were capable of governing for themselves, and 
most of the cities formed themselves into republics, 
under different forms of government, which had all 
of them liberty for their vital principle; but that li- 
berty was wise, reasonable, and subservient to the lavrs. 
The advantage of this government was, that the ci- 
tizens loved their country the better from transacring 

* Universal History. 
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their affairs in common^ and from being rit equaHvy 
capable of its honours and dignities. Besides this, 
the condition of private persons^ to which all re^* 
turned when they quitted their office, prevented 
them from abusing an authority, of which they 
might soon be deprived; whereas, power often be- 
comes haughty, unjust, and oppressive, when under ' 
no restraintsi and when it is to have a long or con* 
tinual duration. 

The love of labour removed the vices and pas- 
sions, which generally occasion the ruin of states. 
They led a laborious and busy life, intent upon the 
cultivation of their lands and of the arts, and* not 
excluding the husbandman nor the artist irom the 
iirst dignities of the state; preserving between all the 
citizens and members of the state a great equality, 
void of pomp, luxury, or ostentation, lie who had 
commanded the army for one year, fought the next 
in the rank of a private officer, and was not ashamed 
of the most common functions either in the armies by 
land or sea. 

The reigning character in all the cities of Greece, 
was a particular affection for poverty, a mediocrity of 
fortune, simplicity in buildings, furniture, dress, equi- 
page, domestics, and table. It is surprising (o con- 
sider the small recompence with which they were, 
satisfied for their application in public employments, 
and for the services which they had rendered the state. 

What might not be expected from a people formed 
in this manner, educated and nurtured in these prin- 
ciples, and imbued from their earirest infancy with 
maxims so proper to exalt the souK and to inspire it 
with great and noble sentiments? The effects exceed- 
ed every idea and every hope that could possibly 
have been conceived of them. 

The third age of Greece 

VF.e now come to the glorious times of Greece* 
which have been, and will for ever be, the admira^ 

x3 
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tion 6f all Ages. The merit and virtue of the Greeks, 
shut up within the compass of their cities, had 
* hitherto but faintly dawned, and dhone with but a 
feeble ray. To produce and place them in their full 
light, some great and important occasion was neces- 
sary, wherein Greece, attacked by a formidable 
enemy, and exposed to extreme dangers, was com- 
pelled in some measure to quit her home, and to 
shew herself abroad in her true character in open day. 
And this was supplied by the Persians in their inva- 
sions of Greece, first under Darius, and after- 
wards under Xerxes. All Asia, armed with the 
whole force of the East, overflowed on a sudden, like 
an impetuous torrent, and came pouring with innu- 
merable troops, both by sea and land, against a little 
spot of Greece, which seemed under the necessity of 
being entirely swallowed up and overwhelmed at the 
first shock. Two small cities, however, Sparta and 
Athens, not only resist those formidable armies, but 
attack, defeat, pursue, and destroy the greatest part 
of them. Let the reader call to mind, which is all 
I have here in view, the prodigies of valour and forti- 
lude, which shone forth at that time, and continued 
to do so long after on like occasions. 

To what were the Greeks indebted for such asto- 
nishing successes, so much above all probability, 
unless to the principles I have mentioned, which 
were profoundly engraven in their hearts by educa- 
tion, example, and practice; and were become by 
long habit a second nature in them ? 

. Those principles, we cannot repeat it too often, 
were the love of poverty, contempt of riches, dis- 
regard of self-interest, attachment to the public good, 
desire of glory, love of their country; but above all, 
such a zeal for liberty, as no danger was capable of 
intimidating, and such an irreconcileable abhorrence 
for every one, who in the slightest degree attempted 
to encroach upon it, as united their counsebj^ and put 
an end to all dissension and discord in a moment 

There was some difference between the republics 
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as to authority and power^ but none in regard to li* 
berty; on that side they were perfectly equal. The 
^ states of ancient Greece were exempt from that am- 
bition which occasiions so many wars in monarchies^ 
and h^ no thoughts of 'aggrandising themselves^ or 
of making conquests, at the expence of each other. 
They confined themselves to the cultivation, im- 
provement, and defence of their own territories, but 
did not endeavour to usurp any thing from their 
neighboun^. The weaker cities, in the peaceable pos- 
session of their domain, did not apprehend invasion 
from the more powerful. This occasioned such a 
multitude of cities, republics, and states pf Greece, 
which subsisted to the latest times in a perfect inde- 
pendence, retaining their own forms of government, 
with the laws, custon^ and usages derived from their 
forefathers. 

When we examine with some attention the con- 
duct of these people, either at home or abroad, their 
assemblies, deliberations, and motives for the resolu- 
tions they take,, we cannot sufficiently admire the 
wisdom of their government ; \nd we are tempted 
to demand of ourselves, from whence could arise this 
greatness of soul in the burghers of Sparta and 
Athens; whence these noble sentiments, this con- 
summate wisdom in politics, this profound and uni- 
versal knowledge in the art of war; whether as relat- 
ing to the invention and construction of machines for 
.the attack ai)d defence of places, or to the drawing up 
of an army in battle, a;id disposing all its movements, 
add to this, that supreme ability in maritime affairs, 
which always rendered their fleets victorious, which 
so gloriously acquired them the empire of the sea, 
and obliged the Persians to renounce it for ever by a 
solemn treaty ? 

We see here a remarkable difference between the 
Greeks and Romans* The latter, immediately after 
their conq,u^ts, suffere4 themselves to be corrupted 
.by pride and luxury.. After Antiocbua ha4 sub- 
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mitti^d to the Roman yoke, Asia, subdued by their 
victorious arms, conquered its conquerors by its riches 
and voluptuousness; and that change of manners 
was very sudden and rapid, especially after Carthage, 
the haughty rival of Rome, was destroyed. It was 
not so with the Greeks. Nothing was more brilliant 
than the victories they had gained over the Persians; 
nothing more soothing; than the glory they had acr 
quired by their great and Jllustrioufi exploits. After 
«o glorious a period, the Greeks still persevered for a 
long time in the same love of simplicity, fnigality and 
pbverty ; the same aversion to pomp and luxury; the 
same zeal and ardour for the defence of their liberty 
and the preservation of their ancient nianners. It is 
well known how much the Islands and provinces of 
Asia Minor, over which the Greeks so often tri- 
umphed, were abandoned to effeminate pleasures 
and luxury: they, however, never suffered themselves 
to be infected by that contagioufi softness, and 
constantly preserved themselves from the vices of 
the conquered people. It is trud, they did not make 
those countries provinces, but mere intercourse and 
example alone might have proved very dangerous to 
them. ' 

The introduction of gold and silver into Sparta, 
from whence they had till that time been banish^ un- 
der severe penalties, did not happen till about fourscore 
years after the battle of Salamis, and the ancient sim- 
plicity of manners subsisted very long afterwards, not- 
withstanding that violation of the laws of Lycurgus. 
As much may be said of the r^st of Greece; which 
did not grow weak and degenerate, but slowly and 
by degrees. This is what remains for us to shew. 

The fourth age of Greece. 

The principal cause of the weakening and de- 
clension of the Greeks was the disunion which rose 
pp amongst themselves. The Persians, • who had 
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found them invincible on the side of arms> as long 
as their union subsisted, applied their whole attention 
and policy in sowing the seeds of discord amongst 
them. For that pitr[^ose they employed their gold 
and silver, which succeeded much better than 
their steel and arms had done before. The Greeks, 
attacked invisibly in this manner by bribes secretly 
conveyed into the hands of those who had the great- 
est share in their government, were divided by do- 
mestic jealousies, and turned against themselves 
those victorious arms which had rendered them su« 
perior to their enemic;s. 

Their decline of power from these causes enabled 
Philip and Alexander to subject them. Those 
princes, to accustom them to servitude by gentle 
degrees, assumed as a pretext the design of aveng- 
ing them upon their ancient enemies, The (Jrecks 
fell blindly into that gross snare, which gave the 
mortal blow to their liberty. Their avengers became 
more fatal to them than their enemies. The yoke 
imposed on them by the hands whjch had con- 
quered the universe could never be removed ; those 
little states were no longer in a condition to shake 
it offi Greece, from time to time, animated by • 
the remembrance of its ancient glory, roused from 
its lethargy, and made some attempts to reinstate 
itself in its ancient condition ; but those were the 
efforts of expiring liberty, ill .concerted, and ill sus- 
tained, and tended only to augment its slavery; 
because the protectors, whom it called in to its 
aid, soon made themselves its masters. So that all it 
did was to change its fetters, and to make them the 
heavier. 

The Romans at length totally subjected it ; but 
it was by degrees, and with abundance of artifice. 
As they continually pushed on their conquests from 
province to province, they perceived, that they 
should find a barrier to their ambitious projects ii^ 
Macedonia, formidable by its neighbourtiood, ad- 
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vantageous «ituation^ reputation in arms^ and very 
powerful in itself, and by its allies. The Romans 
artfully applied to the small states of Greece, from 
whom they had less to fear, and endeavoured to gain 
them by the attractive charms of liberty, which was 
their darling passion, and of which they knew how 
to awaken ih them their ancient ideas. After having 
with great address made use of the Greeks to reduce 
and destroy the Macedonian power, they subjected 
all those states one after another, under various pre- 
texts. Greece was thus swallowed up at last in the 
Roman empire, and became a province of it under 
the name of Achaia. 

It did not lose with its power * that ardent pas- 
sion for liberty, which was its peculiar character. 
The Romans, when they reduced it into a province, 
reserved to the people almost all their privileges ; 
and Sylla, * who punished them so cruelly sixty 
years after, for having favoured the arms of Mithri- 
dates, did not abridge those of their liberty who 
escaped his vengeance. In the civil wars of Italy, 
the Athenians were seen to espouse with warmth the 
party of Pompey*, who fought for the republic. 
Julius Caesar revenged himself upon them no other- 
wise than by declaring, that he pardoned them out 
of consideration for their ancestors. But, after 
Caesar was killed, their inclination for liberty made 
them forget his clemency. They erected statues to 
Brutus and Cassius near those of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton, the ancient deliverers of Athens, and 
did not take them down till solicited by Anthony, 
when become their friend, benefactor, and magis- 
strate. 

After having been deprived of their ancient power, 
they still retained another sovereignty, which the 
Romans could not take ftx>m them, and to which 

« Strab, 1. ix. * Plut, in Sylla. 

• Die. L xliii. p. 191 & 1. xlvii. p. 339. 
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tbeaiseh'es ivere obliged to pa^r homage. Athens' 
conliniied always the metropolis of the sciences^ the 
school of polite arts^ and the centre and standard of 
refined taste in all the productions of the mind. 
Several cities^ as Byzantium^ Cassarea^ Alexandria^ 
Ephesus and Rhodes, shared that glory with Athens 
and after her example opened schools which, became 
very famous. Rome^ haughty as she was, acknow- 
ledged this glorious empire. She sent her most il- 
lustrious citizens to be finished and refined in 
Greece. They vfere instructed there in all the parts 
of sound philosophy, the knowledge of mathema- 
tics, the science of natural philosophy, the rules of 
laaral duties, the art of reasoning with justice' and 
method: all the treasures of eloquence were im- 
bibed there, and the method taught of treating the 
greatest subjects with propriety, ibrce, elegance, and 
perspicuity. 

A Cicero, already the admiration of the bar, con- 
ceived he wsinted something, and did not blush to 
become the disciple of the great masters whom Greece 
then produced. Pompey, in the midst of his glo- 
rious conquests, did not think it a dishonour to him, 
in passing through Rhodes, to hear the celebrated phi- 
losophers who taught there with great reputation, and 
to make himself in some measure their disciple. 

Nothing shews better the respect retained for the 
ancient reputation of Greece, than a letter of ^ Pliny 
the younger. He writesin this manner to Maximus who 
was appointed governor of that province by Trajan ; 
'' Call to mind, my dear Maximus, that you are 
" going into Achaia, the true Greece, the same 
'* Greece where learning and the polite arts had 
" their birth ; where even agriculture was invented, 
^ according to the common opinion. Remember, 
" that you are sent to govern free cities and free men, 
'* if ever any such there were; who by their virtues^ 

^ Lib. viii. ep. 24. 
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** actions^ alliances^ treaties^ and religion^ have known 
** how to preserve the liberty they received from na- 
*' ture. Revere the gods> their founders ; respect 
" their heroes, the ancient glory of their nation, and 
" the sacred antiquity of their cities, the dignity, 
*' great exploits, and even fables and vanity of that 
'' people. Remember, it is from those sources that 
** we have derived our code of equity ; that we did 
" not impose our laws upon them, after we had con- 
** qucred them, but that they gave us theirs at our re- 
" quest, before they were acquainted with the power 
'* of our arms. In a word, it is to Athens you are 
" going ; it is at Lacedaemon you are to command. 
'' It would be inhuman and barbarous to deprive 
" them of that faint image, that shadow which they 
" retain of their ancient liberty." 

Whilst the Roman empire was declining, that 
empire of genius, of the mind, always supported it- 
self, without participating in the revolutions of the 
other. Greece was resorted to for education and 
improvement from all parts of the world. In the 
fourth and fifth centuries, those great lights of tlie 
Church, St. Basil, »St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. John 
Chn'sostom, went to Athens, to imbibe, as at 
their source, all the profane sciences. The em* 
perdrs themselves, * who could not go to Greece, 
brought Greece in a manner home to them, by re- 
{:oiving the most celebrated philosophers into their 
pabces, in order to intrust them' with the educa- 
tion of their children, and \o impro\*e themselves 
by their instructions. Marcus Aurelius, even whikt 
he was emperor, went to hear the philosophers Ap- 
pbllonius and Sexttts, and to take lessons ft-om them 
as a common disciple. 

By a new kind of victory, unknown before, Greece 
had imposed its laws on Egypt, and the whole East, 
from whence she liad expelled barbarism, and intro- 

8 Titus, Antoninus, M. Aurclius, Lucius Verus, &c. 
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i]uced a taste for the arts and sciences in its room ; 
obliging, by a kind of right of conquest, all those 
natiomi to receive her language and adopt her ens- 
toms : a testimonial highly for the glory of a people, 
and which argues a much more illustrioiLs superiority, 
than that which is not founded on merit, but solely 
upon the force of arms. Plutarch observes some- 
%Wiere, that no Greek ever thought of learning Latin, 
and that a Roman who did not understand -Greek, was* 
in no great estimation. 



ARTICLE IIL 

It might be expected, that after the subjectiosi 
of Macedonia and Greece to the Romans, our his- 
tory, confined for the future to two principal king- 
doms, those of Egypt and Syria, should become more 
clear and intelligible than ever. I am, however, 
obliged to own, that it will be more obscure and per^ 
plexed than it has been hitherto, especially in regard 
to the kingdom of Syria, in which several kii\gs not 
only succeed one another in a short space, but some- 
times reign jointly, and at the same time to the num- 
ber of thre^ or four, which occasions a confusion dif- 
ficult to unravel, and from which I find it hard to ex- 
tricate myself. This induces me to prefix in this 
place the names, succession, and duration of the 
reigns of the kings of Egypt and Syria. This short 
chronological abridgment may contribute to cast some 
light upon facts, which are exceedingly complex^ 
^nd serve as a clue to guide the reader in a kind of 
labyrinth, where the most clear-sighted will have 
occasion for assistance. It enlarges the work a little, 
but it may be passed over, or be referred to only 
when it is necessary to be set right : I insert it here 
only with that view. 

This third article contains the space of an hundred 
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years for the kingdom of Egypt, from the twentieth 
year of Ptolemy Philometor, to the expulsion of 
Ptolemy Auletes from the throne; that is, from the 
year of the world three thousand eight hundred apd 
forty-five, to the year three thousand nine hundred 
and forty-six. 

As to the kingdom of Syria, the same article con- 
tains also almost the »pace of an hundred years from 
Antiochus Bupator to Antiochus Asiaticus, under 
whom Syria became a province of the Roman em- 
pire ; that is, from the year of the world three thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty to the year three thou- 
sand nine hundred and thirty-nine. 
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Sect. 1 . * 1 chronological abridgcmmt of the history 
in the third article. 

A.M. Kings ©f Egypt. 

3824* Ptolemy Philometor. He reigned 
something more than thirty-four years. 
This article contains only the fourteen latter 
years of his reign. 

Differences between f hilometor and hia 
younger brother Evergetes, or Physcon. 



3859. Ptolemy EverCetes, otherwise calfccl 
Physcon, brother of Philometor, ascends the 
throne, and marries Cleopatra, Philoriietor'is 
wife. 
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KiNCs OF Syria. 



A. M. 



ANtiocHUs EupAToft, aged nine years^ sue- 3840. 
ceeds his father Antiocbus £piphanes« He 
reigns only two years, 

Demetrius Soter, son of Seleucus- Philo- 3842.. 
pator^ having escaped from Rome ascends the 
throne. 

Bala, under the name of Alexander giving 3851. 
himself out for the son of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, seizes the throne of Syria. He is 
supported by the Romans. 

Demetrius is killed in a battle. He had 
reigned twelve years. 

Alexakdcr Bala. He reigns almost five 3854« 
years. Ptolemy Philometor declares against 
him in favour of Demetrius Nicator, son of 
Demetrius Soter. 



Dbmstsivs Nicator. 



Demetrius marches a-* 
gainst the Parthians, who . 
take him prisoner^ and 
confine him. He had 
feigned seven years. 



3859- 
Antiochus Theos, 3860. 
son of Bala> support- 
ed by Try phon seizes 
part of the king- 
dooL 

DiODOTES TRY-386K 

PHdN, after having 
got rid of his pupil 
Antiochus^ ascends 
the throne. 

3863 
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A. M. Kings op Egypt. 



3874. Physcon expels Cleopatra his wife, and 
marries her daughter, named also Cleopatra. 
He is compelled to fly. The Alexandrians 
restore the government to Cleopatra, his first 
wife. 

3877. Physcon re-ascends the throne. 



3887. Death of Physcon. He had reigned twenty* 
nine years. 
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AM. 



Demetrius Nicator 
reigns again in Syria. 



Demetrius is killed by 
Zebina. 

Cleopatra^ wife of De- 
metrius^ retains part of 
the kingdom after his 
death. 

SBtEuctfs V. eldest f^ow 
of Demetrius^ is deefererf 
king, and soDiV aflef kilVrd 
by Cleopatra. 

ANTidcHus Giivros, hie 
younger brother is placed 
on the throne by Cleo- 
patra. 



Cleopatra designs to 
poison Grypus, and is 
poisoned herself. 



TEs, brother of 
Demetrins, after 

I having o^ifhrownf 
Tryplton, an* put 

^ him U) death, in de- 
ebred kii^g. Cleo- 
patra, Demetrius's 
wife, marries him. 

Antiochus Side- 3873. 
tes marches against 
the Parthians. 

The Parthians3874. 
send back Deme- 
trius into Syria. 
Antiochus is slain. 

Alexander Ze- 3877. 
BiNA, supported by 
Physcon, expels 
Demetrius from the 
throne, who is kill- 
ed soon after. 

3890. 



3881. 



Zebina is over- 3882. 
come by Grypus 
and dies soon after. 

3884. 



VOL. VIX. 
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A.M. Kings op Egypt. 

3887. Ptolemy Latryrus^ or Sotsr^ succeeds Phy»* 
con. 

Cleopatra, his mother, obliges him to re- 
pudiate Cleopatra, his eldest sister, and marry 
Selene, his youngest sister. 

Cleopatra gives tlie kingdom of Cyprus to 
Alexander, her youngest son. 



3897, Cleopatra expels Lathyrus from Egypt: he 
had reigned ten years. She sets hia younger 
brother Alexander upon the throne* 

3903. She gives her daughter Selene, whom she 
had taken from Lathyrus^ in marriage to Ar^ 
tiochus Grypus. 
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A.M. 



Aktiochus 3890. 
Tfls Cyzxcbni* 
AN^ son of Cleo- 
patra and Antio- 
chus Sidetes, takes 
arms against Gry« 
pus. 

Cleopatra* vhom 3891 . 
Ladiyrus had been 
obliged to repudir 
ate, marries the 
Cyzicenian. She is 
killed by the order 
of Tryphena wife 
of Grypus. 

The Cyzicenian 3892. 
gains a victory over 
Grypos, and drives 
himottt ofiSyria. ' 

The two faro«3893. 
thers are reconcil- 
ed, and divide the 
empire of Syria. 

Cleopatra gives 3903. 
her daughter Se- 
lene to Antiochus 
Grypus. 

Death of Grypus. He had reign/ed twenty- 3907. 
f»even years. 

B^EVcus, his 6Qji> succeeds him. 

Antiochus the 39JL0. 
Cyzicenian is over- 
thrown, and put to 
death; 
y2 



Grypus is reconciled 
with bis brother the Cyzi- 
4:enian. 
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3915. . Alenndev kHk his mbther Cleopatra. 
3916.. Alefsamdler >» dxpelled himself: he had 

reigse^ lunctociii years. He dies soon a£ter. 

: lkiaknv& is cMalled. 
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A.M, 



Seleucus is overthrown 
by EusebeSj and burnt in 
Mopsuestia. 



Antiochus XI. brother 
of Seleucus^ and second 
son of Grypus^ assumes 
the diadem^ and is killed 
byfiusclb^. 

^PHittfi>^ 'his 4irMher^ 
4likd «on 'of'Gfrypus^ sue- ' 
ceeds him. 

Dbmetrius Euohares^ 
fourth son of Grypus, 
is established upon the 
throne at Damascus^ by 
the aifsistance of Lathy- 
rus. 



Antiochus Euss- 
BE8, son of the Cy- 
zicenian^ causes 
himself to be de- 
clared king. 

Eusebes marries 
Selene widow of 
Grypus. 



N 



Demetrius having been ' 
taken by the Partkians^ 
Amtiochus DioKYsns^ fifth 
son of Grypus^ is placed 
upon the throne of Da- 
mascus, and is killed the 
following year. 



3912. 



3913. 



3914. 



Eusebes over- 3916. 
thrown by Philip 
and Demetrius, 
takes refuge a- 
mongst the Parthi- 
ans. 

ile is re-esta- a$tl3. 
lili^hed upon the 
throne 1>y their 
means. 
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39i3. Death of Lathyrus. 

Albxancbr II. son of Alexander L under 
Sylla's protection, is Chosen king. He marries 
Cleopatra, otherwise called Berenice, and kilb 
her seventeen days after. He reigned fifteen 
yean. 



The Alexandbrians expel Alexander. 
3939. Ptolbmy Avhznss, bastard son of Lathyntf, 
is placed upon the throne. 
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Kings of Syria. 



so 



The Syrians^ weary of 
BO many divisions and re- 
volutions, elect as king, 

TlGRANESKlNG OF ARMENIA. 

He reigns by a viceroy 
fiourteen years. 



Tigranes recalls Mega- 
dates his viceroy from 
Syria, who commanded 
there fourteen years in his 
nan)e« 



a,m: 

3921. 



Eusebes t3ken 3S^f3. 
refuse in Cilicia^ 
where he remains 
concealed. 

Selene his wife, 
retains part of Phoe- 
nicia and Coelosy- 
ria, and gives her 
two sons a good 
education, 

Syria being 3935. 
unprovided with 
troops, Antiochus 
AsiATicus, son of 
Antiochus Eusebes, ^ 
takes possession of 
some part of the 
country, and reigns 
there during four 
years. 

Pompey deprives 3939. 
Antiochus Asiati- 
cus of his domini- 
ons, and reduces 
Sjrria into a pro- 
vince of the Ro- 
man empire. The 
family of the Seleu- 
cidae is extinct with 
him. 



c 

•V^' 
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SbcT. il. AfUiochui Bupators ^M the age of nine 
years, succeeds his father Antiochus Epiphanes 
in the kingdom of Syria. Jtemetrtus, wftd had 
heen long an Jiostage ai Rome, def9um4s in mm 
to return to Syria. Celebrated victories of J^udos 
Maccabaus against the genet'mls 4f the king of 
Syria, and the king himseif in person. Long 
differences between the two Ptolemies, brothers, 
imd kil^ of Egypt, teinninated at length by m 
happy peojce. 

W E have long lost sight of the * history of the 
kings of Syria, and that of the kings of Egypt, 
which are, for the most part, pretty closely connected 
with each other. I am now going to resume it, and 
it will not be interrupted wy more. 
A. M. Antiochtts, surnamed Eupator, ^ aged only nine 
^840. years, succeeded his father Antiochus Epiphanes, in 
Ant^J.C. the kingdom of Syria. The latter, at his death, sent 
for Philip his favourite, who had been brought up 
with him. He gave hiui the regency of the king- 
dom during his son's minority, and put his crown, 
signet, and all other marks of the royal dignity, into 
his hands; recommending to him above all things, 
to employ his whole care in educating his son in 
such a manner as was most proper to instruct him in 
the art of reigning. 

Philip, on his arrival at Antioch, found that 
another had usurped the employment, which the 
Ifite king h^d confided to him. Lysias, upon the 
first advice of the death of Epiphanes, had placed 
his son Antiochus upon the throne, whose governor 
he was; and had taken upon himself, with the guar- 
dianship of the young prince, the reins of government 

* Appian, in Syr. p. ]17. 1 Maccab. vi. 17. 2 Maccab.ix. 
29. k X. 10 — 13/joseph. Aiitiq. 1. xii. c. U. 

* It is treated iast towards tbe cud of Book XVIIL Article 
II. Sect. ii. und ill. 
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without any regard to the king*s regulation at his 
death. Philip knew well that be was not at that time 
m a c<»Klition to dispute it with him^ and retired into 
Egypt in hopes of findings at that courts the assist-* 
ance he wanW for the reposseanon of his right> and 
die expulsion of the usurper. 

Much about the same time Ptolemy Macron, 
governor of Coelosyria and Palestine^ from an enemy ^ 
whioh till then he had been to the Jews^ became on a 
audden their fnend; moved, as the Scripture says, 
with the flagrant injustice which had been committed 
towards them. He put a stop to the rigour of 
the persecution against them, and employed his 
whole credit to obtain a peace for them. By this 
conduct he gave his enemies oocai^on to injure him. 
They prejudiced ihe king against him, by represent- 
ing him perpetiudly as a traiter ; because he had in 
reality betrayed the interests af his first master, 
Ptolemy Pbilometor, king of Egypt^ who had in- 
trusted him with the government of the i^and of 
Cyprus, and had given up that island to Antiochus 
fipiphanes, upon entering into his service. For, how 
advantageous soever the treason might be, the fraitor, 
as is usual, was hated. At length, they so far succeeded 
by their clamours and cabals, that he was deprived of 
his government, which was given to Lysias; no other 
post or pennon being conferred on him to support 
lus dignity. He had not strength of mind enough to 
bear his downfal, and poisoned himself; an end he had 
well deserved for his treason, and the share which he 
had taken in the cruel persecution of the Jews. 

Judas Maccabaeus ^ at this time signalized his 
valour by several considerable victories over the 
enemies of the people of God, who continually 
waged an implacable war against him. The little 
time that Antiochus Epiphanes surxived the favour- 
able inclinations he had expressed for the Jews, 
would not admit him to revoke in form his decree 



* J Maccab. v. 1—68. 2 Maccab. x. 14—38. 
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{or obliging them to change their religion. The 
court of Syria^ which always considered the Jews at 
rebels desirous of throwing off its yoke, and was 
greatly interested in making so powerful a neighbour- 
ing people submit to it, had no regard to some tran- 
sient demonstrations of the dying prince's favour to 
ihem. They always persisted in the same principles 
of policy^ and continued to look upon that nation as 
an enemy, whose sole view was to shake off their 
chains> and to support themselves in liberty of 
conscience, with regard to religion. Such were the 
dispositions of Syria in regard to the Jews. 
A.M. Demetrius ^ son of Seleucus Philopator, who, 
384>. since the year in which his father died, toid remained 
^°g^'^*an hostage at Rome, was in his twenty-thml year, 
when he was informed of the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and the accession of his son Bupator to 
the crown, which he pretended to be hb right, as 
the son of Epiphanes's eldest brother. He pro- 
posed to the senate his re-establishment upon his 
father's throne; and to engage them in it, he repre- 
sented, that having been Ih^ up at Rome, he 
^ould always regard it as his native country, the 
senators as his fathers, and their sons as his brothers. 
The senate had more regard for the interests of the 
republic than the right of Demetrius, and thought 
it more advantageous for the Romans, that there 
should be a king in his minority upon the throne 
of Syria than a prince like Demetrius, who might at 
length become formidable to them. They there- 
fore made a decree to confirm Eupator, and seal 
Cn. Octavins, Sp. Lucretius^ and L. Aurelius, vnA 
the character of ambassadors, into Syria, to regulate 
all things conformably to the treaty made with 
Antiochus the Great. Their design was to weaken the 
power of that kingdom by every possible method. 
The same ambassadors bad instructions to accommo- 

^ Polvb. Legat, cvii. Justin. 1. xxxiv. c 3. Appian. in Syr. 
t- 1J7. " 
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date> if possible^ the differences between die two 
kings of Egypt. 

Lysias^ terrified by the victories of Judas Mac- 
caba^us, formed an army of fourscore thousand foot, 
and took with him all die cavalry of the kingdom, 
with fourscore elephants: at the head of all these 
forces he marched into Judaea, with the resolution to 
settle in Jerusalem^ as inhabitants, foreigners that wor- 
shipped idols* He opened the campaign with the 
siege of Bethsura^ a fortress between Idumaea and 
Jerusalem. Judas Maccabaeus, and the whole peo** 
pie, besought the Lord, with tears in their eyes, to 
send his angel for the preservation of Israel. Full 
of confidence in God, they took the field. When 
they marched altogether, with assured courage, out 
of Jerusalem, there * appeared a horseman march- 
ing before them. His habit was white, with armour 
of gold, and he held a lance in his hand. That 
sight filled them with new ardour. They threw 
themselves upon the enemy like lions, lulled twelve 
thousand six hundred men, and obliged the rest to 
fly, most of them wounded and without arms. 
. After this check, Lysias " weary of so unsuccess- 
ful a Yfur, and, as the Scripture says, '' believing 
die Jews invincible, when supported by the aid of 
the Almighty God,'' made a treaty with Judas and 
die Jewish nation, which Andochus ratified. One 
of the articles of peace was, that the decree of 
Andochus Epiphanes, which obliged the Jews to 
conform to the religion of the Greeks, should be 
revoked and cancelled, and that they should be at 
liberty to live in all places according to their own 
laws. 

This peace was of no long duration. The neigh- 
bouring people were too much the enemies of the 

' 2 Maccab. xi. 1—88. x. 1—7. xiii. 1—24. ' I Maccab. 
V. 65—68. vL I9--63. Joseph. Antiq. lib. xii. 
" 2 Maccab. xi. 13. 

* It was an angel, perhaps St. Michael, the protector of the 
people of God. 
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Jemis to. leave itbem long in Tcpo^e. Tiftiothfittiu 
one of the king's generals^ assembled jA\ lus fovae^ 
and raised an army of an ^nndrod and iiwe&ty 
thoiK^and foot, without including the Aiome^ wAkh 
amounted to five^^and-twenty thousand. Judas, full 
of confidence in the Ood of armies, tmarcbcd against 
bhn with troops very much infenior as ;to number. 
He attacked and defeated hSm. Timolheus lost 
thirty thousand imen in this battle, and saved him- 
self with great difficulty. This defeat ivas followed 
by many advantages on the side of Judas, whiok 
proved, that God alone is die source of valour, 
intrepidity, and succ^s in waor. He diowed this 
in the most sensible manner, by the evident and 
nngular protection which he gave to a people, of 
whom he was in a pecidiar manner the guide and 
director; 

A new army was raised of an hundred thousand 
foot, with twenty thousand horse, two-and-thirty 
elephants, and three hundred chariots of war. The 
king in person, with Lysias the regent of (he king- 
dom, put themselves at the head of it, and entered 
Judaea. Judas relying uprni the omnipdte»oe of 
6oD, the creator of the universe, and having ear 
horfed his troops to fight to the last idrop of itheir 
blood, marched and posted himself in the front d 
the king's camp. After having given his troops for 
the word of battle, Victory is of God, he chose the 
bravest men of his army, and widi then), in the n^it, 
attacked the king's quarters* They killed four diou- 
sand men, and retired, after .having .^led ius whole 
camp with confusion and dismay. 

Though the king knew from thence the extwop- 
•dinary valour of ^e Jews, ;he 'did 'ust 4x>vbt but 
they would be overpowei ed :at length bj ithe iniim- 
ber of his troops and elephants. He resolved there- 
fiwe to come to a general battle -with them. Judas 
without being intimidated by the terrible prepara- 
tions for it, advanced with liis army, and ^ve ^die 
king battle, in which the Jews killed a — 
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h« of th<f enemy. £leazar,:^ Je>¥». seeing an ele* 
phant ImgfiT thw tke vest> covered "with the king's 
arms^ and! believing fhe king was upoa it, sacrificed 
ktmdeif to preservts. Uar people, and to acquire a pcv* 
petnal name. He forced his way boldly . to the 
elephant through the line of batde, killing aod 
overthrowing all who opposed him. Then placing 
Inmaelf under the beast's belly, - he pierc^ it im 
such a manner, that k fell and cirushed him to de«tk 
underneath it 

Judas, however, and his tnoop6> fought with ex«- 
traordinary resolution. But at length, exkmisted 
by fetigue, and no. longer able to ^pport the weight 
of the enemy, they liiought fit to retire. The king 
foHovred them, and besieged the fortress of Beth* 
flura. That place, after a long! and vigorous debace^ 
lA^as obliged^ for wattit of pitovisons, f3o surrender by 
capitulation. 

From thence Antiodkus marched against Jevim- 
lenr, and besieged the temple. Those who defended 
k were reducsed to the same extremities with the 
garrison of Betfasura^ and would, like them» have 
been ofoHged to surrender, 'if Providence had not 
relieved them by an^ unforeseen accident I have 
observed, that Philip had retired into Egypt, hi 
bopoi of finding assistance there against Lysias. But 
the divisions which arose between the two brotheis, 
who reigned jointly, as has been said elsewhere, 
soon undeceived him. Finding that he had nothing 
to expect ;from that quarter, he returned into the 
East, assemUed some troops of Medes and Pecsians, 
and taking advantage of the king's absence during 
his expedition against Jiida^a, he seized the capital 
of the empire. Upon that news, Lysias thought it 
necessary to make peisice with die Jews, in order to 
turn his arms against his rival in Syria. The peace 
was accordingly concluded upon very advantageous 
and honoimible conditions. Antiochus swore to ob* 
serve it, and was admitted to enter the fortificar 
tions of the temple, with the sight of which he was 
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to much terrified, thati contrary to hb fkith givea^ 
and the oath he had sworn when ratifying die peace^ 
he caused them to be demolished before he set oat 
for Syria. The sudden return of Antiochus drove 
Philipr out of Antioch^ and put an end to his short r&- 
gcncy^ and soo9 after to his life. 
A. M. The troubles'' occasioned by the divisions between 
3S42. the two Ptolemi6i, which we have just now men- 
^"x6^^ tioncd, rose so high, that the Roman senate gave 
orders to the ambassadors they had sent into Syria, 
to proceed to Alexandria, and to use all their eiw 
deavcHirs to reconcile them. Before they arrived 
there, Physcon, the youngest, sumamed Evergetesi 
had already expelled his brother Philometor. Tht 
latter embarked for Italy, and landed at Brundu-' 
sium« From thenbe he went the rest of the way to 
Rome, on foot, very ill dressed, and with few fol- 
lowers, and demanded of the senate the necessary aid 
lor replacing him upon the throne. 

As soon as Demetrius, son of Seleucus PhilopatoTi 
king of Syria, who was still an hostage at Rome, 
was apprized of the unhappy condition to which 
* that fugitive prince was reduced, he caused royd 
robes and an equipage to be got ready for him, 
that he might appear in Rome as a king, and went 
to meet him with all he had ordered to be prepared 
Xor his use. He foujid him twenty-six miles, that 
is, at nine or ten leagues' distance from Rome, 
Ptolemy expressed greart gratitude to him for hi» 
goodness, and the honour he did him ; but did not 
think proper to accept his present, nor permit him 
to attend him the^rest of his journey. He fini^ed 
it on foot, and with the same attendants and habit 
he had worn till then. In that manner he entered 
Rome, and took up his lodging with a painter of 
Alexandria, whcf had but a very small house. His 
design, by all these circumstances, was to express 

" Porphyr. in Cr. Eus. Scalig. p. 60, & 68, Diod. in Ex- 
ctrpt. Vales, p. 32^. Vakr, Max, 1. v. c 1. Polyb. tegat, 
cxiii, Epit, Liv. h xlvj. 
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the mnery he was reduced to^ the better^ and to' mov^ 
the compassion of the Romans. 

When the senate were informed of his arrival, 
they sent to desire he would come to them ; and to 
excuse their not having prepared a house for his 
reception, and that he had not been paid the ho- 
iKours at his entry with which it was th^ custom to 
treat princes of his rank ; they assured him, that 
it was neither for want of consideration for his per- 
son, nor out of neglect, but because his coming had 
surprized them, and had been kept so secret, that 
they -were not aj^rized of it till after he had entered 
Rome. Afterwards, having desired him to quit 
the habit he wore, and to demand an audience of 
the senate in order to explain the occasion of his 
voyage, he was conducted by some of the senators 
to a house suitable to his birth ; and orders were 
given to the qua^tors and treasurers, to see him ^ 

served and supplied, at the expence of the public, 
^th aU things necessary during his residence at 
2lome. 

When they gave him audience, and he had re- 
presented his condition to the Romans, they imme- 
diately resolved to re-establish him ; and deputed 
two of the senators, with the character of ambas- 
sadors, to go with him to Alexandria, and cause 
their decree to be put in execution. They re- 
conducted him accordingly, and succeeded in nego- 
ciating an accommodation between the two brothers. 
Libya, and the province of Cyrene, were given td 
^Physcon; Philometor had Egypt and the isle of 
Cyprus, and each of them was declared independent 
of the other in the dominions assigned them. The 
treaty and agreement were confirmed with the cus- 
tomary oaths and sacrifices. 

But oaths and sacrifices hacL long been with the 
generality of princes no more than simple ceremonies 
and mere forms, by which they did not think them- 
selves bound in the least. And this way of think*- 
jna is but too common. Soon after, the yoon^est 

S 
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6f the tW9 kingSft dissatisfied mA dM partition 
which had been made> went in person to complan 
of it to the seni^. H^ demanded that the treaty 
oi partition should be aAmiJUed» and that he AoM 
^ restored to the posseaaioa of the ide of Cypmt. 
He alledged^ that he had been- forced by die necessity 
of the tmeSia to comply with tHe fimsier propoHib> 
and that^ even though* Cypiru» should be gmlH 
ed himj his part would still be fat from eqvaE 
to his brother's. MeHolhyUus, , whom the elder 
had deputed to Rome^ made it a^ear that Phyacao' 
held not: only Libya and Cyrenaicai^ but has life 
also> from the goodness of his brother ; that he had 
made himself so much the abhorrenee of- the people, 
by his violent prticeeding9» that they would have 
left him neither life nor gofwaaaent, had net his 
brother smatched him from theiff lesentflMnt^ by 
making himself mediator. That at the dme he was 
preserved fr6m this danger^ he thought hMuelf tso 
nappy in reigning over the region allotted to Mni; 
and that both sides had ratified the treaty befere 
the altar of the gods, and nwora to obsewe their 
agreement with each other. Quintus sukA Garni- 
leius> who had negociated the aecomtombtiott be* 
twe^i the brothers, confirmed the truth of all Menc* 
thyllus advanced. 

Tl^e senate, seeing that in fact the partii&on was 
not equal, artfi^Uy took advantage of the qMand 
between the two brothers, to diminish die streiigtli 
of the kingdom of Bgypt, by dividing it, and 
granted the younger what he demanded. For such 
was t||ea the policy of the Romans. Polybius 
makes this reflection. They made the cpmrreis and 
4ifierences of princes the means of extending and 
strengthening their own power^ and behwed in 
regatd to tbem with so much addresi^ that whilst 
they 9Cted solely from their own interest, the con- 
temfing parties were however obUged to them. As 
ihevefore the great power of Egypt gave them rea- 
fotk to a{^yrehend it would become too formidable 
4 
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if it fell into the hands of one sovereign, who l^neW 
how to use it, they adjudged the isle of Cyprus to 
iPhyscon. Demetrius, who did not lose sight of 
the throne of Syria, slnd who, on his part, was inter-* ' 
ested that so powerful a prince as the king of Egypt, 
should not continue in possession of the island of 
Cyprus, supported the demand of Physcon with all 
his influence. The Romans made T. Torquatus and 
Cn. Merula set out with the latter, to put him irt 
pcmession of iti 

l)iuring • that prince*i* stay M llome, he had 
often the opportunity of fleeing Cornelia, the mother 
of the Gracchi, and caused pi'oposals of marriage 
to be made to her. But as she was the daughter of 
Scipio Africanus, and the widow of Tiberius Grac^ 
chus, who hdd been twice consul and censor, she re- 
jected his offers, and believed it more honourable to 
be one of the first ladies of Rome, than queen of Ly-* 
bia with Physcon. 

Physcon set oiif from ftome with the two Romaii 
ambassadoi^. Their plan Was to concert an interview 
between the two brothers upon the' frontief, and by 
means of a negotiation to bring fhem to that agree' 
jnent which the senate hdd fixed. Phllom^or did not 
explain himself Openly M first. He spun out the 
affair- to as great a length as he touM, upon different 
pretextSi endeavouring to gain timCi and taking se^ 
cret measures against his brother. At length he 
declared plainly^ that he was resolved to stand 
to the first treaty, and that h^ would make ho 
other. 

The Cyreitaeans, in the mdan time ', informed of a. M; 
the ill conduct of Physcon during the time that he was 3843. 
in possession of the government at Alexandria, con- Ant.J.C. 
ceived so strong an aversion for him, that they rfe- ^"^' 
solved to keep him .out of their country by -force of 
arms. It was tiot doubted, but Philometor had co- 

• Plut. in Tib. Grac. p. 824. 
f Polyb. Legat. cxxxii. Id. in Excerpt. Yalts. p. }S7* T^iouL 
in Excerpt. Valet, p. 334« 
voL«vir. % 
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vertly taken pains to excite ihtse disturbances, t'hys* 
con^ who had been overthrown by the rebeb in a bettle, 
having almost lost all hope^ sent two deputies with 
the Roman ambassadors on their return to Rome, with 
orders to lay his complaints against his brother before 
the senate, and to solicit their protecticm. The se* 
pate, offended at Philometor's refusal to evacuate the 
island of Cyprus^ according to their decree, declared 
that there was no longer any amity and alliance be* 
tween him and the Romans, and ordered his amb^ 
sadors to quit Rome in five days. 

Physcon found means to re-establish himself in 
Cyrenaica, but made himself so generally hated by 
his subjects, through his ill conduct, that some 
of them fell upon him and wounded him in several 
places, and left him for dead upon the spot. He 
imputed this to his brother Philometor; and when 
he was recovered of his wounds, undertook again 
a voyage to Rome. He there made his ccnnplaints 
^gvnst him to the senate, showed the scars of his 
wounds, and accused him of having employed the 
assassins from whom he received them. Though 
Philometor was the most humane of all princes, 
and could not be the least suspected of so blade 
and barbarous an action, the senate, ytho were angry 
at his refusal to submit to the regulation they had 
made in regard to the isle of Cyprus, gave ear to 
this false accusation with too much facility. They 
carried their prejudice so high against him^ that 
they would not so much as hoEir what his ambas- 
sadors had to say in his defencfe. Orders were sent 
to them to quit Rome imm'^alely. Besides which, 
tlie senate appointed five coiAmissioners to conduct 
Physcon into Cyprus, and to. put him in possession 
of that island, and wrote to all their allies near it to 
aid him for that purpose with all their troops. 
3S4^ Physcon, by this means, with an army which 
AntJ.C. seemed to him sufficient for the Execution of his 
187. design, landed in the island. Philometor, who had 
gone thither in person^ defeated him, and obliged him 
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fo shut himself up in Lapitho^ where he was soon 
invested^ besieged, and at length taken^ and put 
into the hands of the brother whom he had so cruelly 
injured. Philometor's exceeding goodness appeared 
upon this occasion. After all that Physcon had done 
Against him^ it was expected^ that as he now had him 
in his power> he would make him sensible of his in- ' 
dignation and revenge. He forgave him every thing; 
and> not contented with pardoning his faults> he 
even restored him Lybia and Cyrenaica, and added 
further some amends in lieu of the isle of Cyprus. 
That act of generosity put an end to the war between 
the two brothers. It was not renewed^ and the Ro- 
mans were ashamed of any longer opposing a prince 
of such extraordinary clemency. There is no reader 
who does not secretly pay the homage of esteem and 
admiration to so generous an action. Such inward 
BentimentSj which are founded in nature^ and antici-^ 
pate all reflections^ imply how great and noble it is 
to forget and pardon injuries^ and what a meanness 
.•faoui there is in the resentment of the revengeful. 
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Sect. IIL Octavius, ambassadof* of the Romans in 
Stjria, is killed there, Demetrius escapes from 
Rome, puts Eupator to death, ascends the throne 
of Syria, ctiid assumes the surname of Soter' 
He makes war against the Jews. Repeated vie-- 
tories of Judas M^accabceus ; death of tliat great 
man. Demetrius is acktiowledged king by the 
Romans. He abandons himself to drunkenness 
and debauchery. Alexander Bala forms a con- 
spiracy against him. Demetrius is killed in a 
battle. Alexander espouses the daughter of 
Ptolemy Philometor. Temple built by the Jews 
in Egypt. Demetrius, son of the first of thai 
name, sets up his claim to the throne of Syria. 
Alexander is destroyed. Ptolemy Philometor 

' -dies at the same time. 

A.M. We; have ** seen that the principal object of the 
A^t*f*C ^^"^"^ission of the three Roman ambassadors^ Cn. 
162. * Octavius, Sp. Lucretius^ and L. Aurelius, who 
went first into Egypt, was to go into Syria, in order 
to regulate the affairs of that nation. When they 
arrived there, they found the king had more ships 
and elephant than had been stipulated by the 
treaty made with Antiochus the Gi^at after the 
battle of Sipylus. They caused the ships to 
be burnt, and the elephants to be killed, which 
exceeded the number stated in that treaty, and regu- 
lated all other matters in such a manner as they 
thought most to the advantage of the Romans. 
This treatment seemed insupportable, and exaspe- 
rated the people against them. A person named 
Leptines, was so incensed at it, that in his rage 
he fell upon * Octavius^ whilst he was bathing, 

*J Appiaiu iu Syr. p« 117. Polyb. Legal, cxiv. ^-cxxiL Cicer, 
Philip, ix. u. 4, 5, Justin. 1. xxxiv. c. 3. 

♦ This Octavius bad been consul some years before, and was 
Xke iirst of Lis family vvho kid attained that honour. Cic 
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tnd killed him. It was suspected that Lysias, tho 
regent of the kingdom^ had secretly a hand in this 
assassination. Ambassadors were immediate!)^ sent 
to Rjome, to justify the king, and to protest, that 
' he had no share in the action. The senate ,sent 
them back without giving them any answer, to 
signify, by that silence, their indignation for the 
murther committed upon the person of Octavius, 
the examination and punishment of which they re«* 
served to themselves. In the mean time, to do ho* 
nour to his memory, they erected a statue to him 
amongst those of the great men^ who had lost their 
lives in defence of their country. 

Demetrius believed, that the displeasure of the Ra- 
mans against Eupator was a favourable conjuncture, 
of which it was proper for him to take the advan- 
tage, and addressed himself a second time to the 
fftenate, to obtain their permission to return into 
Syria. . He took this step contrary to the opinion 
of the greatest part pf his friends, who advised him 
to make his escape, without saying any thing. The 
event soon shewed him how much they were in the 
right. As the senate had still the same motives 
of interest for keeping bim at Rome as at first, he 
received the same ans%ver, and had the mortification 
to experience a second denial. He had then recourse 
to the first advice of his friends; and Polybius, the 
historian, who was at Rome, was one of those who 
|)ressed him with the utmost warmth to put it in exe- 
cution with secrecy and dispatch. He took his advice. 
After concerting all his measures, he left Rome under 
pretence of an hunting-match, went to Ostia, and 
embarked with a small train in a Carthaginian ves*- 
sel bound for Tyre that waited for him *, It was 

Philip. \7L n. 4.-*Octaviu8 Caesar, who became pmperar, so well 
known under the name of Augustus, was of the same family 
with this Octavius, but of aiiotUer branch, into v^bigh the coin 
«ular dignity had never entered. 

• That ship was carrying to Tyre^ according to custon), t!ic 
first fruits of the bnds and revenues of Carthage. 
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ftrec days before it was known at Rome, that h« 
had stolen away. All that the senate could dc, 
was some days after to send Tib. Gracchus, L. 
lentulus, and Ser\'iKus Glaucia, into Syria, to ob- 
serve what effect the return of Demetrius would 
ptoduce there. 

Ejemetrius ' having landed at Tripoli in Syria, a 
report spread, that the senate had sent him to take 
possession of .his dominions, and had resolved to 
support bim in them, Eupator was immediately 
looked upon as a lost rtian, and evfery one aban- 
doned him to join Demetrius. Eupator and Lysias, 
seized by their own troops, were delivered Up to the 
new-comer, who ordered them to be put to death. 
Demetrius saw himself establislied by this means 
upon the throne without opposition, and with pror. 
digious rapidity, 

' Ope df the first actions of his reign was to dcr 
liver the Babylbqians from the tyranny of Timarchus 
and Heraclides, who had been the two great fa^- 
vourites of Antioclius Epipbanes, He had made 
ihe first governor, and the second treasurer of that 
province. Timarchus having added rebellion to his 
other crimes, Demetrius caused him to be put to 
death. He consented himself with banishing th^ 
other. The Babylonians wer^ so much rejoiced to 
iee themselves freed from tfie oppression of those 
two brothers, that upon this occasion they gave their 
dtliverer the title of Soter, oj* Saviour, which ha 
bore ever afterwards. 

• Alcimus, whom Antiochus Eupator had made high«t 
priest of the Jews after the death of Menelaiis, 
not being qualified to be admitted by them in that 
capacity, because he had profaned the sanctity of 
the priesthood, by following the impious customs 
of theGreelvS under Antiochus Epiphanes ; gathered 
■together, all the apostate Jews, who had taken re^ 

■' I Maccab. vii, viii, i\. &t 5 IMaccab. xiv. Joseph. Autiq. 
1. xii. xiii. Appian. in Syr. p. Ii7' 7^3tin. L xxxi\% e. 3. 
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fuge at ABliocb, after having been eitpelled Judaea^ 
and putting hiiiiself at their headj came to petitioor 
the new king to defend them froin the opprc$8ion» 
of Judas, and his brothers^ ventilig a thousand cs^ 
lumnies against th^m. He accused them of havine 
killed all persons of Demetrius's p^ty who feu 
iqto their hapds^ and of having forced him^ with 
all those! in his companyj to abandon tiieir coun* 
try, smd seek their security elsewhere. Demetrius 
immediately ordered Bacetii4esA governor of Meso^ 
pot^itnia^ to inarch into Judc^ at .the head of an 
army, aiifl oonfirniing Al^imus in his c&qe, he 
join^ him in commission with Bacchides, and 
charged them both with tb^ care of this war. Judas 
render^ all tl^e effbrts of this, first army ineffectual^ 
as he did also those of -4 second, which was.Qommand^ 
edby Nicanor. The latter, enragedat the last defeat of 
the troops of Syria, and indignant that an handfUl qf 
men should make head against such numerous gnd 
warlike armies, and knowing that they placed, their 
whole confidence of victory in the protection of th€ 
God of Israel, and in the promises made in the 
temple where he was , honoured, had uttered a 
thoustmd blasphemies against the Almighty, and 
against his temple. He wasf soon punished for 
them. Judas engaged him in a bloody battle and of 
his army of thirty<^five thousand men, npt ene escaped 
to carry the news of the defeat to Antioch. This 
body of Nicanor was found amongst the dead. His 
head smd right hand, which he had lifted up against 
the temple threatening 4o destroy it, w^e cut 
off, and placed upon one of the tawers of Jeru* 
salem. 

. Judas, after this convplete victory, having some 
relaxation, sent an embassy to Rome. He saw him- 
self continually attacked by the whole forces of Syrip, 
"^without being able to rely with good reason upon 
any treaty of pea^e. He had no aid to expect from 
the neighbouring nations, who, far from interesUflg 
themselves for the preservation of the Jewish people. 
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in concert with the Syrians^ entertained no thoughts 
but of extirpating them. He had been informed 
that the Romans, equally esteemed for their justice 
and valour, were always ready to support weak na« 
tions against the oppression of kings, whose power 
gave them umbrage. He therefore thought of 
making an alliance with that people^ in order to 
support himself by their protection against the 
unjust enterprises of the Syrians. Those ambasss^ 
dors were very well received by the senate, who 
passed a decree, by which the Jews were declare^ 
the friends and allies of the Romans, and a defensive 
league was made with them. They even obtained 
a letter from the senate to Demetriusi^, by which he 
was enjoined not to distress the Jews any more, and 
war was threatened, in case he persevered to do so. 
But before the s^mbassadofs returned, Judas W93 
dead, 

As soon as Demetrius received news of the defeat 
and death of Nicanor, he gave the command of a 
powerful army to Bacchides and Alcimus, composed 
of the choicest of all his troops, and sent them into 
Judasa. Judas had only three thousand men with 
him when it arrived there, These were struck with 
such a panic, that they all abandoned him, except, 
eight hundred men. Judas with that small number, 
through an excess of valour and confidence, had the 
boldness tohazarda battleagatnst so numerous an army , 
He perished, overpowered by multitudes* His loss 
was deplored throughout all Judea and at Jerusalem, 
with all the marks of the keenest affliction, and the 
government was put into the hands of Jonathan his 
brother. 

Alcimus being dead, after having committed great 
violencesagainst the true Israelites, and Bacchides being 
returned to Antioch, the country remained quiet, 
and was not harassed by the Syrians for two years, 
Demetrius had undoubtedly received the senate^s letter 
in favour of the Jews, which obliged him to rec^i 
Plicchides. 
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Demetrius ' indeed was at this time very cautious A. M, 
In his conduct with regard to the Romans^ and used «^^*j*U 
jll his endeavours to induce them to acknowledge him ^^qq[ 
King, and to renew the treaty made with the king^ 
his predecessors. Having received advice, that the 
Romans had three gmbasi»dors at the conrt of Ariara- 
thes, king oi Cappadocia> he sent Menochares, one? 
of his principal ministers/ thither, to enter upon the 
negociation. Finding at bis return, by the report 
he made of what had passed, that the good offices of 
those ambassadors were abBolptely necessary to his 
success in that point, he sent again into Pamphylia, 
and afterwards to Rhodes, to assure them, that he 
would conform entirely to their will; and by the 
force of pressing solicitations, obtained at length by 
their means, what he desired. The Romans acknow^ 
ledged him king of Syria, and renewed the treaties 
xnade with that crown. 

To cultivate their amity S he sent the same A. M. 
Menocbares the following year, in conjunction with 3845. 
some others,, upon an embassy to Rome. They were ^"'- ^-^^ 
charged with a crown that weighed ten thousand 
pieces* of gold, as a present from him to the senate, 
in gratitude for thetr kind treatment of him, during 
the time that he was an hostage at Rome. They car- 
lied also with them Leptines and Isocrates, in order 
to deliver them up, upon account of the assassination 
of Octavius. This Leptines was the person who 
killed him at Laodicea. Isocrates was a Greek, by 
profesion a grammarian, who being in Syria at that 
time, had upon all occasions taken upon him to 
vindicate that equally base and unjust action. The 
^nate received the ambassadors with all the usual 
honours, and accepted the present they brought; 
but would neither hear nor see two vile men, ob*^ 

^ » Polyb. L«gat« cxx, 

t Polyb. Legal, xxxii. Appian. in Syr. p. 118. Diod. Legat. 

f Thev were worth mere Uian tea thousand pistolei^ 
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jects unworthy of their anger; reserving to them* 
selves^ without doubts the right of exacting^ when, 
they pleased^ a more distmguished satisfactkHi fo^, 
the miHTther of their ambassador. 

It was about this time that Demetrius, as' I have 
observed befere> established Holophemes upon the 
throne of Cappadocia. He was soon aflber excelled, 
%ud took refuge at Antioch^ We are going to eee 
bow far he carried his ingratitude towards his bene- 
factor 
A. M. Demetrius', who found himseU without wair or oc- 
3850. cupation, began to indulge in pleasaroy and to lead 
^"^-^'^an idle ]ife> not a little singular and fantastic in the 
manner of it. He caused a castle to be built, near 
Antiocb, flanked with foiir strong towera, and shut 
himself up in it, in order to abandon himself entirely 
on the one. dide to indolence, not being willing to 
hear any more mention made of public Imsincss, vad, 
on the other, to the pleasure of good cheer and excess 
of wine. He iiras drunk at least one hsdf of the day. 
The memorials, which people were desirous of pre- 
penting to him, were never received; justice was not 
administered ; the affains of the state languished : ia 
a word, there was a general suspension of the govero* 
ment ; which soon stirred up the whole people against 
him. A conspiracy was formed for deposing binL 
Holophernes, who continued at Antioch, entered intd 
this plot against his benefactor, flatterimg himself 
With obtaining the crown if the enterprise succeeded 
It was discovered, and Holophernes was throwp 
in prison: Demetrius would not deprive him of 
life. He chose rather to spare him, in order to make 
use of him upon occa8i(m against Aritrathes, king 
of Cappadocia, upon whose crown he had some pre^ 
tensions. 

Notwithstanding the discovery, the conspiracy va* 

, ^ .Toflepb. Antiq. L xiii. e. 3* Athes. 1. x« p. 440. Joslio. 
1. xx.\>r» c. !• 
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ilot suppressed*. The malcontents were secretly 
supported by Ptolemy Philometor, who had the 
ifflfkir of Cypms at heart, and by Attalus and Ariara- 
thes, who were anxious to revenge themselves for 
fh^ var Demetrius had undertaken against them in 
favour of Holophemes. Tho«e three princes in 
concert together employed Ileraclides in preparing 
jk)mebody to personate the son of Antiochus Epi* 
phanes^ and to set up hereditary pretensions to thil 
crown of Syria. This Heraclides had been, as I hav« 
feaid already, one of the great favourites of Antiochus 
Bpiphattes, and treasurer of the province of Ba- 
bylon, while Timarchus, his brother, another fa- 
vourite, was governor of it. At Demetrius's acce^ 
rion to the crown, the two brothers 'having been 
convicted of malversation and other crimes, Timar- 
chus had been executed, and the other, having made 
his escape, had taken up his residence at Rh6de£f. 
It was there he took pains to form the man intended 
for the design I have mentioned. He chose for that 
purpose a young mkn, named Bala^ of mean extrac- 
tion, but well calculated to act the part assigned him-. 
He modelled him, and instructed him fully in all that 
it \^as necessaty to say or do. 

When he was fully prepared, he began by causing A. ^r. 
him to be acknowledged by the three kings who were * ^f V"c 
in the secret. He afterwards carried him to Ronie, ^^^ 
as he did also Laodice, the real daughter of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, for tiie better concealing of the im- 
posture. By force of address and solicitations, he 
caused him to b^ acknowledged there also, and ob- 
tained a decree of the senate in his favour, which 
not only gave him permission to return into Syria, 
for the recovery of his dominions, but even granted 
him assistance for that purpose. Though the senate 
plainly saw through the imposture, and that all 



« Polyb. Legat. cxxxviii. & cxL Appian. in Syn p. 131. 
Atben. 1. v. p. 21 i. 1 Maccab. x. i— 50. 
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that was told of this pretender was mere fiction, they 
entered into every thing that was desired of them 
against Demetrius, with whom they were dissatisfied, 
and passed that decree in favour of the impostor. 
With this declaration of the Romans for hvm, he found 
no difficulty in raising troops. He seized upon Ptole- 
mais in Palestine, and there, under the name of 
Alexander, son of Antiochus £piphanes, assumed the 
title of king of Syria. Many of the malcontents came 
thither to join him, and form his court. 

This news made Demetrius quit his cai^tle and 
his indolence, and apply himself to his defence.^ 
He assembled all the troops he could. Alexander 
armed also on his side. The assistance of Jonathan 
was of great consequence in this conjuncture, and 
both parties made their court to him. Demetrius 
wrote to him first, and sent him the commission of 
general of the king's troops. in Judaea, which rendered 
him at that time very much superior to all his enc* 
mies. 

Alexander seeing what Demetrius had done for 
Jonathan, was thereby induced to make proposals 
also to him, in order to bring him over to his side. 
He made him high-priest, granted him the title 
of *' Friend of the king/' sent him a purple robe 
and a crown of gold, marks of the high dignity which 
he conferred upon him ; for none at that time wore 
purple except princes and nobles of the first rant 
Demetrius, who received advice of this, still out- 
bid him, to secure to himself an ally of sjach im- 
portance. But after the injuries^ he had done to 
all those who had had the true interest of the Jews at 
heart, and to the whole nation in general, they dared 
not confide in him, and resolved to treat rather 
with Alexander. Jonathan therefore accepted 
■ the high-priesthood from him, and with the consent 
of the whole people, at the feast of tabernacles, 
which happened soon after, he put on the pontifical 
vestments, and officiated as high-priest. 
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The place had been vacant seven years from the 
death of Alcimus. The high*priesthood, which at 
that time came into the Asmonean family, continued 
in it till Herod's time, who, from hereditary, as it 
had been till then, made an employment of it, which 
he disposed of at his pleasure. 

The two kings having taken the field, Demetrius A. M. 
who wanted neither valour nor good sense, when his . ^^^.^ '> 
reason was not impaired by wine, was victorious in "^^^ ' 
the first battle ; but it was of no advantage to him. 
Alexander soon received new troops from the three 
kings who had set him up, and continued to support 
him vigorously. Having, besides this, the Romans 
and Jonathan on his side, he retrieved himscflf, and 
maintained his ground. The Syrians continually de- 
serted also, because they coukl not bear Demetrius. 
That prince, beginning to apprehend the e^nt of 
the war, sent his two sons, Demetrius and Antiochus, 
to Cnidos, a city of Caria, in order to provide for 
their security in case of misfortune. He confided 
them, with a considerable sum of money, to the care 
of a friend whom he had in that city; in order 
that if any accident should happen, they might re-^ 
main there in safety, and wait some favourable con- 
juncture. 

It was at the same time, and perhaps in imitation ^^ ^i^ 
of Alexander Bala, that Andriscus played the same 3853! 
part in Macedonia. He had retired to Demetrius, Ant.J.C. 
who had given him up to the Romans, from the ^^^' 
hope of conciliating their favour. 

The two competitors for the crown of Syria hav- ^^ ^i^ 
ing assembled all their troops, proceeded to a deci- 3854. 
sive battle. At first Demetrius's left wing broke A"^* ^* ^• 
that of the enemy which opposed ity and put it to ^^^' 
flight. But being too hot in the pursuit, a com- 
mon fault in battles, and which almost always occa- 
sions their being lost, at their return they found 
the right, at the head of which Demetrius fought in 
person, routed, and the king himself killed in the 
pursuits As long as he had been in a condition to 
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support the enemy's ch»rge« he htd omkted nothing 
that vaLoiir and conduct were capable of, lyhidi 
might conduce to his success^ At length his troops 
gave vay, and in the i^reat his horse plunged into a 
bog^ \vhere those who pursued him^ killed bim v^itb 
their arrows. He had reigned twelve years. Alex-* 
ander by this victory^ found himself master of the 
empire of Syria, 

As soon as ^ Alexander saw hintself at ease, ht 
sent to demand Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolemy, 
king of £gypt, in marriage- She was granted him, 
and her father conducted her in person to Ptolemais, 
where the nuptials were celebrated. Jonathan wats 
invited to that feast, and went thither, where hewa^ 
received by the two kings with all possible marks of 
.honour. 

Onias, son of Onias III. having * been disap- 
pointed of the high-priesthood after the death of h\» 
uncle Menelaus, had retired into Egypt- He had 
found means to insinuate himself so well into the 
favour of Ptolemy Philomctor and Cleopatra his 
wife, that he was become their favourite, and most 
intimate confident. He made use of his influence at 
that court to obtain the king's permission for build- 
ing a temple for the Jews in Egypt, like that in Jcru- 
.salcm ; assuring him that that favour would bring the 
whole nation over to his side against Antiochus Epi- 
f^^ianes: .at the same time he obtained a grant of the 
.high-priesthood to him and his descendants for ever. 
The great difficulty was, to make the Jews accede to 
this innovation ; it being forbidden by the law to offer 
sacrifices in any place but the temple of Jerusalem. 
He overcame their repugnance, though .not without 
difficulty, by a passage in Isaiah, wherein the pro- 
phet foretells this event in these terms : * '* In that 
day shall five cities in the land of Egypt apeak the 
hngnage of Canaan, and swear to the Lord of Hosts / 

^ I Maccab. x, 61-— 66. ^ Joseph, contra Appion. l.i^ 

* Isa. xix. 1:S— 2U 
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tiie one shaU be called die city of tb0 Mrt» tn 
tiiat day there shall be an 2dtar to the Lord in the 
midst of the land of Egypt ; and a pillar at the bosM 
dcT thereof to the Lord. And it shall be for a sigri 
tad for a >vitne88 unto the Lord of Hosts in the land 
of Egypt ; for they shall cry unto the Lord because 
of the oppressors^ and he shall send them a saviour 
and a great one> and he shall deliver them. And 
the Lord shall be known to Egypt, and the Egyp* 
tians shall know the Lord in that day, and shall do 
sacrifice and oblation, yea, they shall vow a vow unto 
' the Lord, and perform it." 

The event here foretold by Isaiah, is one of the 
most singular, and, at the same time the most re- 
mote from all probability. Nothing was more strictly 
forbidden to the Jews, than to offer sacrifices to God 
in any other place than the temple built by his 
order at Jerusalem ; consequently how much more, 
to build a temple elsewhere, especially in a land 
polluted with the most gross idolatry, and always at 

^ enmity with the people of God ? This however came 
to .pass, exactly as the prophet Isaiah had foretold. 
I shall not enter into a circumstantial exposition of 

" this prophecy, which would carry me too far from my 
subject. 

Alexander Bala, ^ finding himself in peaceable a. M. 
possession of the crown of Syria, thought he had no- 3856. 
thing more to do than to take all the pleasures which '^"^- '^•^' 
the abundance and power to which he had attained ^ ' 
would admit. He abandoned himself, therefore, to ' 
his natural inclination for luxury, idleness^ and 
debauchery. He left the care of affairs entirely to 
' a favourite named Ammonius. That insolent and 
cruel minion put to death Laodice, the sister of De-r^ 
metrius, and widow of Perseus, king of Mace- 
donia; Antigonus, Demetrius s son, who con- 

Liv. Epit. lib. 1. Justin. 1. xxxv. c. 2. Jos. Antiq. 1. xili c S. 
1 MacGaUx.67— »9. Diod. in Excerpt. Vale*, p* 346. . 
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tidued in Syria when the two othera w^fe^ sent M 
Cnidos; in fine> all the persons of the blood-roy^ 
whom he coul4 fmd^ in oider to secure to his master^ 
by that mean8> the possession of the crown which he 
had usurped by an imposture. That conduct soon 
drew upon both the abhorrence of the people. 

Demetrius^ the eldest of JDemetrius's sons> was it 
Cnidos> and began to be of an age capable of forming 
and executing plans. When he was adrised of thii 
aversion of the people, he thought the occasion h* 
Yourable for repossessing himself of his right. Las' 
thenes, the friend in whose house be lived, procured 
him some companies of Cretans, with which be land- 
ed in,Cilicia« There soon joined him a sufficient 
number of malcontents to form an army, with which 
he made himself master of the whole province. 
Alexander opened his eyes, and quitted his seraglio 
to apply himself to his affairs. He left the govern- 
ment of Antioch to Hierax and Diodotus, who is also 
called Tryphon, put himself at the head of an armyi 
formed of all the troops he could assemble, and 
upon receiving ^advice that ApoUonius, governor of 
Coelosyria and * PhcBnicia, had declared for Deme- 
trius, he sent to demand aid of Ptolemy his fethei^in- 
law. 

ApoUonius's first thoughts were to reduce Jona- 
than, who persisted in his attachment to Alexander: 
but he was unsuccessful, and in one day he lost above 
eight thousand men. 
A. M. Ptolemy Philometor, to whom Alexander had ^ 
3858. plied in the extreme danger in which he found him- 
Ant.J.C. jelf, came at last to the assistance of his son^n-law, 
** ' and entered Palestine with a great army. All the 
cities opened their gates, to him, according to the 
orders they had received from Alexander to that 
effect. Jonathan came to join him at Joppa, and 
followed him to Ptolemais. Upon his arrival a con- 
.spiracy was discovered, which had been formed by 
Ammonius, against the life of Philometor. As Ale^ 
aoder refused to deliver up that traitor, he concluded 
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that he had entered into the conspiracy himself^ and 
in consequence^ took his daughter from him, gave 
her to Deinetriu9> and imkle a treaty with htm, hf 
\fhkh he engaged to aid him in re^ascending the 
IhixMie of hb father. 

The people of Anfioeh, who lAortally hated Am« 
inonius, betieved it iiae to thtw theii* resentments 
Having discovered hfaii disguised like a trontan, 
they sHcrificed him to their ra^. Mot content with 
that revenge, Ihey decliured agaSnst Alexander him^ 
•eif and opened their gates to Ptolemy. They 
would even iuhre set faim upon the thitme. But 
that prince, asBurttig them tnitt he was cohteitted 
with his own dominions^ instead of accepting that 
offer, recommended to thfrm Demetrius, the lawful 
heir, who atcoidingly was phced upon the ttoone 
of hi^ ancestors, and aoknowkdged by all the inha« 
Ibitants. 

Alexander, who was at thai time in Cilida, a. M« 
marched with the utmost diligence, and put all to sssg* 
fire and sword around Antioch. The two armies ^"^-^-^ 
came to a battle. Alexander was defeated, and fled ^^ * 
with five hundred h9tie to * Zabdtel, atn Arabian 
prinoe> with ¥rbom he had entrusted his chtfdreil« 
jB^trayed by the pesion in whom he had placed most 
confidence, hife head ilras cut off^ atid sent tp Ptolemy^ 
viho expressed great joy at the sight of it. Tl»t 
joy was of 116 long dbnioon^ for he ^ted some few 
flays after, of a wound he had received in the battle. 
Thus Alexander king of Sylia, iind Pfoleifty Philo* 
nieCor king of Bgypt, died at the same time ; the 
first aftef a reign of fire yean, and the Second after 
ene of fhirty-iive. Demetrius^ who had attained 
the crovm by this victory, assmmed the surname of 
NtcatOTy that is to say tlie Conqueror The su^ 
cicssLoii of Bgypt was attended with asore diffi- 
cf^iea. 

*Hs ii caUad Bmakmsl ia the bodt sf ]daciQ^b4M. 
VOL. vu, A k 
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SBCT.t''I. Phffscon espouses Cleopatra, and a^ 
cends the throne of Egypt. Demetrius in Syria 
abandons himself to all manner of excesses. Dlo^ 

' dotus, sumamed Tryphon, causes Antiochus, the 
son of Alexander Bala, to be proclaimed king of 
Syria ; theti kills him and takes his place. He 
seizes Jonathan hy treachery, and puts him to 
death. Demetrius undertakes an expedition 
against the Parthians, who take him prisoner, 
Cleopatra his wife espouses Antiochus Sidetes, 
brother of Demetrius, and places him upon the 
throne of Syria. Physcon's excesstce follies and 
enormities. Attains PhSlometor succeeds Attains 
his uncle, whom lie causes to be regretted, by his 
vices. He dies himself, qfier having reigned 
Jive years, and by his will leaves the Roman 
people heirs to his dominions. Aristonicus seizes 
them. He is overthrown, led in triumph, and put 
to death. 

A. M. ' Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, after the death of 
3859. her husband, who was at the same time her bro- 
Ant.j.Cther, endeavoured to ]rface * the crown upon the 
^*^* heaid of the son she had by him. As he was yet 
' very young, others laboured to obtain it for Phys- 
con, king of Cyrenaicsi, Ae late tinges brother, and 
sent to desire him to come to Alexandria. Cleo- 
patra, thereby reduced to the necessity of taking 
measures for her defence, caused Onias and Dosi- 
theus, with an army of Jews, to come to her assist- 
ance. There was at that time a Roman ambassador at 
Alexandria, named Thermus, who by his mediation 
• accommodated affairs. It wad ag]:eed that Pbyscon 
- should marry Cleopatra, and educate her son, who 
should be declared heir to the crown; and thatPhys* 

* Jescph. c^ntr. App* L iL Justin. !• xxxviii. c/ft'i VaL 
Mftx. 1. ix.c. 1. 
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, tdn should possess it during his life. He had no 
.sooner married the queen> and taken possession of 
the crown^ than on the very day of the nuptials^ he 
killed her son in her arms. 

I have already observed^ that the surname of Phys^ 
con, given to this princej was properly a nickname. 
That which he took himself was Evergetes, which 
signifies '' the Benefactor." The Alexandrians 
changed it into that of Cacoergetes, that is to My, on 
the contrary, " one who delights in doing harm ;*' a 
surname to which he had the justest title. 

In Syria ' affairs went on little better. Demetrius 
a young prince without experience, left every thing 
to LastheneSi ^ho had procured him the Cretans, by 
whose aid he had ascended the throne. He was a 
corrupt and rash man> and behaved himself so ill, that 
he soon lost his master the hearts of those who were 
most necessary to his supports 

The first wrong step which he took, was in re^ 
gard to the soldiers, \yrhom Ptolemy, upon his march, 
had put into the maritime places of Phcenicia and 
Syria, to reinforce the garrisons. If he had lefk 
those garrisons in them, they would have very 
much augmented his forces^ Instead of conci^ 
liating them^ or at least of treating them well, 
,upon. some umbrage which he conceived, he sent 
orders to the troops. of Syria who were in the same 
garrisons, to cut the tlu-oats of all the Egyptian 
soldiers ; which massacre was accordingly executed. 
The army of £gypt, which was still in Syria, and 
had placed him upon the throne, full of just horror 
.for such barbarous cruelty, abandoned him immedi^r 
ately, and returned home. Aftei* which he caused the 
strictest search to be made for all those who had taken 
part against himkelf or his father in the last wars, and 
punished with death all that could be found. 
When he believed, after all these executions, that 

4-Oiod» in Excerpt. Vales, p. 946. 1 Maccab* xi, S0-r37> 
^ Joteph. Antiq. 1. xiii* c 8. 
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he had rto longer any enemies to fe4r, he bfoke tfce 
greatest part of his troops^ and kept oiily his Crelansu 
and some other foreigners, in his service. By that 
means he not only deprived himself of the veteraii 
troops^ who had served under his father^ and who> zb^ 
being vrell affected to him^ would have maintained 
him upon the throne, but he rendered them his great- 
est enemies, by depriving them of the sole means 
they had to subsist. He found this fully verified in 
the insurrections and revolutions which afterwanfo 
happened. 

Jonatlian in the mean time seeing every thing qniet 
in Judaea, formed the desi^ of delivering the nation 
at length from the evils it suffered from the citade}, 
which the Grecian idolatom still held in Jerusalem. 
He invested it, and caused machines of war to be 
brought, in order to attack it in form. Demetriufi, 
on the com|Jaints made to him upon that occasion, 
went to Ftolemais, and commanded Jonathan to at- 
tend him there, to give an account of that affair. 
Jonathan gave ordefs for pushing thesiege vigorously 
in his absence, and set out to meet hem with some^ 
t>f the priests and principal persons of the nation. 
ITe carried with him a great quantity of magnificent 
presents, and appeased the king and his ministers so 
successfully, that he not only caused the accusa* 
tions, which had been formed against him, to be re- 
jected) but even obtained great honours and new 
mari^ of fiihrour. The whole countty under hii 
government w,as discharged from all duties^ customs, 
and tributes, for the sum of * Ifhree hundredl talentn^ 
which he agreed to pay the king by way of equiva* 
lent. 

The king being returned to Antioch % znA con- 
finuing to give himself up immoderately to all kind 
of excesses, violence, and cruelty, the people s pa- 

• Juatin. 1. xxxvjii. c. tx. I Maccab. xi. 39— 7*. xii. 21 — 34» 
Aweplw AatK|. L xiii. c*. 9. Appiaa in Syr» p. 152. EpU. lin 

L lli. Sirab. 1. xvi. p. 7 St. Died, aa Excaipt. Vales, p. 34& 
* llireQ hundred tbousaod crovjis. 
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tience jmb entirely exhausted^ and the whole nation 
disposed for a general revolt. 

Diodotus afterwards sumamed Tryphoo, who ba4 
formerly served Alexander^ and had shared the go^ 
vemment of Antioch with Hierax, seeing the peo* 
pie in this disposition^ found the occasion favourably 
lor attempting a bold enterprise, which was to set the 
crown upon his own head, by taking advantage of 
these discnrders. He went into Arabia to Zabdiiel, to 
whom the person and education of Antiochus, the 
son of Alexander Bala, had been entrusted He laid 
the state of the afiairs of Syria before him, informed 
him c^ the discontent of the peoj^e, and of the ' 
soldiery in particular, and strongly represented, thai 
there could not be a more favourable opportunity for 
setting Antiochus upon the throne of ms father. He 
demanded that the young prince shoulcl be put into 
his hands, in mder to his being restored to his vights. 
His view was to make use of the pretensions of Antir 
ochus till he had dethroned Demetrius, and after- 
wards to rid himself of the young prince, and assume 
the crown to himself, as he did. 2abdiel, whether 
he penetrated his real design^ or did not entirely 
approve his scheme, did not accede to it at firsK ^ 
TVyphon was obliged to continue a considerable 
time with him, to solicit and press him. At length, 
by force of importunity or presents he gained Zab- 
did's consent, and obtained what he demanded. 

Jonathan carried on the siege of the citadel of Jeru- ^ j^j 
salem with vigour, but seeing that he made no pro- ^I^q] 
gress, he sent deputies to Demetrius, to desire that Ant. J.C. 
he wouU withdraw the garrison which he could not ^^^• 
drive out by force. Demetrius, who found himsejf 
involved in great difficulties fi^om the frequent tu*- 
mults wluch happened at Antioch, where the peo* 
pie had conceived an invincible aversion for his per- 
son and government, granted Jonathan all he de- 
manded, upon condition that he would send troops 
to chastise the mutineers. Jonathan sent him three 
thousand men immediately. As soon as the king 
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had them> believing himself sufficiently strong to 
undertake every things he resolved to disarm the in* 
habitants of Antioch^ and gave orders accordingly 
that they should all deliver up their arms. Upon 
this they rose, to the number of six-score thousand 
men, and invested the palace, with design to kill th^ 
king. The Jews immediately flew to disengage him, 
* dispersed the multitude with fire and sword, burnt 
a great part of the city, and killed or destroyed very 
near an hundred thousand of the inhabitants. The 
rest, intimidated by so great a misfortune, demand- 
ed a peace; which ^vas granted them, and the tiimult 
ceased. The Jews, after having taken this terrible 
revenge for the wrongs ^hich the people of Antioch 
had done to Judasa and Jerusalem, principally during 
the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, returned into 
their country laden with honour and booty. 

Demetrius, still continuing his cruelties, tyranirj', 
and oppression, put many more persons to death for 
the last sedition, confiscated the estates of others, 
and banished a gveat number. All his subjects con-> 
ceived such an hatred and animosity against him, 
that there wanted nothing but an occasion for rising, 
> and making him experience the most dreadful effects 

of their vengeance. 

Notwithstanding the promises he had made to 
Jonathan, and the great obligations he had to him 
for the aid \yhich had preserved him, he behaved no 
better in regard to him than he did to others. 
Believing he could do without him for the future, 
he did not observe the treaty he had made with him, 
Though the sum of three hundred talents had been 
paid, he did not desist from demanding all the usual 
imposts, customs, and tributes, with the same rigour 
as before, and with menaces to Jonathan of making 
war upon him if he failed. 

Whilst things were in this unsteady conditioPi 
Tryphon carried Antiochus, the son of Ale andcr, 
into Syria, and caused his pretensions \o the ci:ovm 
to be declared by a manifesto. Thef soldiere who 
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had been disAianded by Demetrius, and a great hum* 
ber of other malcontents, came in crowds to join 
the pretender, and proclaimed him king. They 
marched under his/ensigns against Demetrius, defeat^ 
ed him^ and obliged him- to retire into Seleucia.*— 
They took all his elephants, made themselves mas* 
ters of Antioch^ placed Antiochus upon the throne of 
the kings of Svria, and gave him thf surname of 
Theos, which signifies the god, 

Jonathan, disgusted at the ingratitude of De** 
xnetrius, accepted the invitation made him by the 
new king, and engaged in his party. Great favours 
ivere heaped upon him and Simon his brother. — 
A commission was sent them, whereby they were 
empowered to raise troops for Antiochus through* 
out all Ccelosyria and Palestine. Of these troops 
they formed two bodies, with which they acted 
separately, and obtained several victories over the 
enemy. 

Tryphon, ^seeing all things brought to the desired 
point for executing the project he had formed of 
destroying Antiochus, and of possessing himself of 
the crown of Syria, found no other obstacle to his 
design, than on the part of Jonathan, whose ]nt>bity 
he knew too well even to sound him upon entering 
into his views* He resolved therefore to rid himself, 
at any price, of so formidable an enemy, and ac» 
cordingly entered Judva with an army, in order to 
take him and put him to death. Jonathan came 
also to Bethshan at the head of forty thousand men. 
Tryphon perceived that he should get nothing by 
force against so powerful an army. He endeavotired 
therefore to amuse him with fine words, and the 
warmest assurances of a sincere friendship. He gave 
him to understand, that he was come thither only to 
con5;uIt him upon their common interests, and to 
put Ptolemais into his hands, which he was resolved 

' I Maccab. xii. 39—54. xiii. 1—30. Joseph. Antiq. 1. xiii^ 
^ ie» 1 1. Justin. L xuvi. c. I. £pit, lav. 1« It, 
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to fiuke hin i present of as a free gift. He de« 
ceived him ck> well by these protestations, of friend- 
ship, and obliging ofienij thai he dismissed all his 
troopsj except three thousaod mefij of vhich be 
kept only one thousand about his person. He sent 
the rest towiurds Galilee, and followed Tryphon 
to Ptolemais, reiving upon the traitor's oathj that he 
should be put into possesfsion of it. He had no 
sooner entered the place^ than the gitei were abut 
upon him. Jonathan was isuntdiateljF wized> and 
all his followers put to the sword. Troops were also 
detached directly to folloM! and furpn^e the two 
thousand men, who vMve upon their march to 
Galilee. They had already received advice of wbal 
had happened to Jonathvi and his treofni at die 
dty of Ptolemaisj and having escorted one another 
to defend themselves well, and to sell their lives ai 
dear aa possible^ the enem)r were afraid to attack 
them. They were suffered to proceed^ and anived 
all safe at lemsalem. 

The afflictaon there for what ha4 be&Uen Jonathan 
was extreme* The Jews, however, did not lose 
courage. They choee Simon by universal consent 
fer their general, and immediately, by his ordera« 
^t themsdv^ at wotk with all possible speed to 
complete the ferlifications, begun by Jonathan, at 
Jerusalem. And K^hen advice came that Tryphon 
approachedi SimoB mardied against him at the head 
rf a fiae army. 

Tryphon did not dare to give him battle, but had 
agnin recourse to the same artifices which had suc^ 
ceeded so well with Jonathan. He sent to tell 
Simon, tluit he had only bid Jonathan under an 
arrest, because he owed the king an hundred ta** 
lents;^ that if he would send him that sum, sod 
Jonathan's two sons as hostages for their fether's fi^ 
delity, he would cawe him to be set at liberty, 
Tbojugh Simon saw clearly, that this proposal was no 

^ An hundred Aoasaod crowiiS« 
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nore than a Feint; neverthde^j that he mrght not bave 
reason to reproach himself with being the occa- 
sion of his brother's deaths by refusing to comply 
with itp he sent him the money, and Jonathan s 
two children. The traitor^ notwithstanding, did 
not release his prisoner, but returned a second time 
int6 Judaea» at the head of a greater army than be* 
fore, with design to put all things to fire and^word, 
Simon kept so close to him in all his marches and 
countermarches, that he frustrated his designs, apd 
obliged him to retire. 

Tryphon, on his return into winter-quarters in 
the country of Galaad, caused Jonathan to be put 
to death ; and believing after this that he had nobody 
to fear, gave orders to kill Antiochus sec)*etly. He 
then caused it to be given out, that he was dead 
of the stone, and at the same time declared himself 
king of Syria in his ste^dj and took possession of 
the cn>wn. When Simon was informed of his bro- 
ther's death, he sent to fetch his bones^ interred 
them in the sepulchre of his forefathers at Modin, 
and erected a nu^nificent monument to bis memory. 

• Tryphon passionately desired to be acknowledged a. M 
by the Romans. His usurpation was so unsteady 386i. 
without this, that he perceived plainly this was abso- Antw J.a 
lutely necessary to his support. He sent them a **^ 
magnificent embassy, with a golden statue of Victory 

of ten thousand pieces of gold in weight. He was 
cheated by the Romans. They accepted the statue, 
and caused the name of Antiochus, whom he had 
assassinated, to be inserted in the inscriptioni as if 
it had come from hinu 

The ambassadors sent by Simon to Rome ^ were re* 
ceived there much more honourably, and all the trea* 
ties made with his predecessors were renewed with him, 

Demetrius in the mean time amused himself with . ^ 
diversions at Xaodicea, ' and abandoned himself to ^^g^[ 

» Diod. Legal, xxxi. ^ I Maccab. xiv» l6-^0. ^^l' 

* Diod. in Excerpt. Vales, p. 353. 1 Maccab. xii^« 34*^?. 
|( xiv* 3S«^i* Joseph. AoU()« L xiii* c. 1}, 
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the most infamous debauches^ without becoming 
more wise from adversity, and without so much as 
seeming to have the least sense of his misfortunes> 
As Tryphon had given the Jews just reason to op- 
pose him and his party, Simon sent a crown of gold 
to Demetrius, and ambassadors to treat with him* 
They obtained from that prince a confirmation of the 
high-priesthood and sovereignty to Simon, exemp- 
tion from all kind of tributes and imposts, with a 
general amnesty for all past acts of hostility; upon 
condition that the Jews should join him against 
Tryphon* 

Demetrius at length ^ recovered a little from his 
lethargy upon the arrival of deputies from the East, 
who came to invite him thithen The Parthians, 
having over-run almost the whole East, and subject- 
ed all the countries of Asia, between the Indus and 
Euphrates, the inhabitants of those countries, who 
were descended from the Macedonians, not being 
able to suffer that usurpation, and the haughty inso- 
lence of their new masters, were extremely urgent with 
Demetrius, by repeated embassies, to come and put 
himself at their head ; assured him of a general insur- 
rection agaiiiSt thQ Parthians; and promised to 
supply him with a sufficient number of troops to ex- 
pel those usurpers, and recover all the provinces of 
the East. Full of these hopes, he at length under- 
took that expedition, and passed the Euphrates, 
leaving Tryphon in possession of the greatest part of 
Syria. He conceived, that having once made him- 
self master of the East, with that increase of power 
lie should be in a better condition to reduce that rc^ 
bel at his return. 

As soon as he appeared in the East, the Elyraaians, 
Persians, and Bactrians, declared in his favour, and 
with their aid he defeated the Parthians in several 

^ Justin. 1. xxxvi. c. 1.1. xxx^iii. c. p. 1. xli. c* 5 6c 6. 
1 Maccab. jciv. I— 49. Joseph. Antiq. 1. xiii. c. 9— 12. Om* 
M\i% 1. V. c, 4. Diod. in Excerpl. Vales, p. 359* Appwn. mi 
Syr. r, 132. ^ 
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engagements; but at length, under pretence of treat- 
ing with him, they got him into an ambuscade, 
where he was made prisoner, and his whole army cut 
in pieces. By this blow, the empire of the Par* 
thians took such firm footing, that it supported 
itself for many ages afterwards, and became the ter- 
ror of all its neighbours, and eren equal to the Ro* 
mans themselves as to power in the field, and repu* 
tation for military exploits. 

The king who then reigned over the Parthians was 
Mithridates, son of Priapatius, a valiant and wise 
prince. We have seen in what manner ArsaceB 
founded this empire, and his son Arsaces II. esta- 
blished and confirmed it, by a treaty of peace with 
Antiochus the Great. Priapatius was the son of the * 
second Arsaces, and succeeded him; he was called 
also Arsaces, which became the common name of all 
the princes of this race. After having reigned fifteen 
years, he left the crown at his death to his eldest 
son Phraatcs, and he to Mithridates his brother, 
in preference * to his own children, because he had 
discovered more merit and capacity in him for the 
government of the people; convinced, that a king, 
when it is in his own power, ought to be more at- 
tentive to the good of the state, than the advance- 
ment of his own family; and to forget, in some mea- 
sure, that he is a father, to remember solely that he 
is a king. This Mithridates was that king of the 
Parthians, into whose hands Demetrius had fallen. 

That prince, after having subdued the Medes;, 
Elymaeans, Persians, and Bactrians, extended his 
conquests even into India, beyond the bounds of 
Alexander's; and when he had defeated Demetrius, 
subjected also Babylonia and Mesopotamia, so that 
his empire was bounded at that time by the Euphrates 
on the West, and the Ganges on the East. 

* Non multh pbsi iecessit^ multisjilm relictu; quihus praterUk^ 
^ratri potissimmn MithridMtif insignis virtutis viro, reliquU impe* 
rium : plus regio qudmpatrio dcberinamm ratuij poti&s^ue patrUf 
auam libertU convdenium. Justin. 
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. H« carded Demetrius his prisoner into all tbt prt» 
yiuceft that still adhered to the king of Syria* witli 
tb^ view of inducing them to submit to him, by 
8ho>sring th^m the person they had looked upon m 
tlieir deliven^r, roduced to so low and shamefi^ a 
jpondition. After that, he treated him as a king, sent 
)iim into Hyrcanij, which was assigned, him for hitf 
{>}ac^ of residence, and gave him his daughter Rbof 
doguna in marriage. However, he was always re^* 
fftxded as a prisoner of war, though in other respects 
he had ail the liberty that could be granted him it 
4hat <:endltion» His son Phraates^ who succeeded him, 
ireafed him in the same manner. 
/ It i&ob^rved particularly of this Mithridates, ^ 
iiafyiiig subjected several difierent nations, he took 
j&om. each of them whatever was best in their 4a¥W 
<j9nd customs, and out of them composed an excelr 
Jcnt^^ody of laws and maxims of state, for the go* 
vernp^t of his empire. This was making a glo- 
rious u^e of his victories; by so much the more laud- 
abi<^ as it is uncommon and abno$t unheard of, for 
.a victor to be more intent upon gaining impfoveroeiit 
fro^n the wise customs of conquered nations, than 
^upon enrichii^ himself out of tl\eir spoils. It was by 
.this m$ans> that Mitbridates established the empire tff 
jhe Parthians upon solid foundations, gave it a finn 
.consi^ency, effectually attached the conquered pro- 
viiice^^ to it, and united them into one monarchy, 
which subsisted many ages vrithout change or revo* 
^lutioo, notwithstanding the diversity of nations of 
\tthich it was composed. He may be looked mp^ 
' an the Numa of the Parthians, who taught that war- 
like, nation to tempei* a savage valour with du^cipline, 
' and to blend the wi^e authority of laws with the biiod 
force of arms. 

At this time happened a considerable change in 
the affairs of the Jewish nation. They had con- 
tended long with incredible efforts against the kings 
; of Syria, not only for the defence of their liberty, bit 
the preser\'ation of their religion. They thought it 
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incumbetit on them to fake advantage of the fsrvour^ 
able opportunity of the king of Syria's captivity, and 
of the civil wars with which that empire was continually 
torn, to^ secure the one and the other. In a general 
assembly of the priests, the elders, and the whole pco- 
|ile of Jeru^Iem, Simon was chosen general, to whose 
fimiily they had most essential obligations, and they 
g9v6 him tht government with the title of sovereign, 
as well as that ofhigh-priest ; and declared this double 
power, civil and sacerdotal, hereditary in his family. 
These two titles had. been conferred on him by De- 
meCrtns, but Kmifed to his peison. After his death; 
both dignities descended jointly to his posterity, and 
continued united for many generations. 

When queen Cleopatra saw her hu^an4 taken 
and kept prisoner by the Parthiaiis, she ^ut hcrscHT 3^^ 
Vfp with her chilikea in Seleucia, where many of Ajitj.c. 
Tryphon'ft soldiera came over ta her party. That i40, 
man, who was naturally brutal and cruel, had in^ 
Aisfriously con(^eaIed tbose defects under appearances 
of lenity and goodness, as long as fie beHevcfd it ne 
cessary to please the people in order to be successful 
in his ambitious deisigns. When he saw himself in 
possession of the crown, he quitted an assuDfied dha^ 
racter that kid him under too much constraint, and 
^ave himseir up entirely to his bad inclinations. 
Many therefore abandoned him, and came over in n^ 
inconsiderable ntnnbers to Cleopatra. These desei'- 
lions did not however smfficiently augment her party,, 
to put her into a condition to support herself She 
was also afraid, lest the people of Seleticia should 
choose rather to give her up to Tryphon, than sup- 
port a siege out of affection for her person. She 
Acrefor^ sent proposals to Antiochu* Sidet^, Deme* 
(rius's brother, for unfting their forces,, and promised 
on thaft condition to marry him, and procure him the. 
crown. For when she was mfbrmed, that Demetrius 
had married Rhodoguna, she wte so much enraged^ 
tfn^ she tto longer observe* any nteas«res> and re- 
solved to seek support in ft new marriage- Httr 
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children were yet too young to support the v^lgbt of 
a tottering crown^ and she was not of a character 
to pay much regard to their rights. As Antiochus^ 
therefore was the next heir to the crown after tbein# 
she fixed upon him^ and took him for her husband. 

This Antiochus was the second son of Demetrius 
Soter> and had been sent to Cnidus mth his bro* 
ther Demetrius, during the war between their fa* 
ther and Alexander Bala, to secure them against the 
revolutions he apprehended^ and which actually 
happened, as has been said before. Having ac- 
cepted CIeopatra*s offers, he assumed the title of 
king of Syria. 

He wrote a letter to Simon^ ' wherein he cooh 

plained of Tryphon's unjust usurpation, for which he 

promised to take speedy vengeance. To engage him 

in his interests, he made him great concessions, and 

gave him hopes of much greater^ when he should 

ascend the throne. 

^ Accordingly, the beginning of the following year, 

335*5* he made a descent into Syria with an army of foreign 

Ant. J.C. troops, which he had taken into his pay in Greece, 

139* Asia Minor, aiid the islands; and after having es* 

poiLsed Cleopatra, and joined what troops she had. 

with his own, he took the field, and marched against 

Tryphon. The greatest part of that usurper's troopv 

weary of his tyranny, abandoned him, and came 

over to the army of Antiochus, which amounted at 

that time to an hundred and twenty thousand foot, 

and eight thousand horse. 

Tryphon could not make head against him, and 
retired to Dora, a city in the neighbourhood of 
Ptolemais in Phoenicia. Antiochus besieged him 
there by sea and land with all his forces. The phce 
coukl not hold out long against so powerful an army. 
Tryphon escaped by sea* to Orthosia, another mari- 
time city of Phcenicia, and from thence proceeding 

. ' Maccab. xv« l-^l, xvi« l«^ia Joseph. AaiMi* I. xui* 
c. 12 k Id. 
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to Apamea, where he was born^ he was there taken 
and put to death. Antiochus thus^- terminated the 
usurpation, and ascended his father's throne^ which 
be possessed nine years. His passion for hunting 
occasioned his being called " Sidetes," or *' the hun- 
ter/' from the word *' Zidah/' which has the same 
signification in the Syriac language. 

Simon> established in the government of Judaea 
by the general consent of the nation^ thought it ne- 
cessary to send ambassadors to Rome, in order to hig 
being acknowledged under that title, and to renew 
the ancient treaties. They were very well received, 
and obtained all they desired. The senate, in con- 
se€}uence, caused the consul Piso to write to Pto- 
lemy king of Egypt, Attains king of Pergamus, Ari- 
aiathes king of Cappadocia, ^ Demetrius king of 
Syria, Mithridates king of the Parthians, and to all 
the stales of Greece, Asia Minor, and the islands, 
.with whom the Romans were in alliance, to notify 
to them, that the Jews were their friends and allies, 
and that consequently they should not undertake any 
thing to their prejudice. 

As Antiochus had only granted Simon so advan- 
tageous an alliance from the necessity of his present 
circumstances, and contrary to the interests of the 
state^ as well as to the policy of his predecessors, 
the letter from the Romans did not prevent him from 
declaring against Simon, notwithstanding all the 
magnificent promises he had made him, and from 
sending troops into Judaea, under the command of 
Cendebaeus, who was overthrown in a battle by 
Judas and John, the sons of Simon. 

Physcon had reigned seven years in Egypt". His- A. M. 
tory relates nothing of him, during all that time, but ^^^ 
monstrous vices and detestable cruelties. Never was ^°ho 



J 33. 



* Justin. 1. xxxviii. c. 8, Diod. in Excerpt. Vales, p. 36l. 
Athen. 1. iv. p. 1S4. Sc 1. vi. p. 252. Val. Max. 1. ix. c. 1,2. 

* This' letter was addressed to Demetrius, though prisoner 
ftmongst the Parthiatis, becaule the Romans had neither ac* 
knowledged Antiochus Sidetes^ nor Tryphon. 
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968 THB riisf Oltf Of 

tfiere a prince io abandoned to excesses^ atid at tirt 
«ame time so crUel and sanguinary. AH the rest of 
his conduct was as contemptible as his vices were 
enormous; for he both said and acted in public the 
extravagances of an infant, by which he drew upon 
himself both the contempt and abhorrence of his 
subjects. Without Hierax, his first minister, he 
had hifallibly been dethroned. This Hierax was a 
native of Antioch, and %vas the same to whom, in 
the reign of Alexander Bala, the government of that 
city had been given in conjunction with Diodotus, 
afterwards surnamed Tryphon. After the revolution 
which happened in Syria, he retired into Egypt, en- 
tered into the service of Ptolemy Physcon, and sooli 
became his captain general, and prime minister. As 
he was valiant in the fields and able in council, bj 
causing the troops to be well paid, and amending die 
faults which his master committed, by a wise and 
equitable government, and by preventing or redress- 
ing them as much as possilitel, he had been till then 
so fortunate as to support the tranquillity of the 
state. 
A.M. But in the following years, whether Hierax was 
3868. dead, or the prudence and ability of that minister 
jW ^^^ "^ longer capable of restraining the foliy of Aw 
' ' prince, the affairs of Egypt went on worse than ever. 
Physcon, without any rea^ton, caused the greatest 
part of those to be put to death, who lud expressed 
the most zeal in procui4ng him the crown after his 
brother's death, and maintaining it upon his head. 
Athenaeus places Hierax in this nombef ; but with* 
out mentioning the time. He alse^ put to death, 
or at least banished, most of those who had been in 
favour with Philometor his brother, or had ondy hetd 
employments during his reign; and by permitting 
his foreign troops to plunder and murder at dispe- 
tion, he terrified Alexandria so much, that tke 
greatest part of the ishabitJUits^ to avoid \m emtitj, 
thought It necessary to retire into foreign coontn^ 
and the city lematned almost a desart» To ittpFT 
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ALEXANDER^ SUCGSSSORS. 3(9 

thesr 7>Iaco»; when* ke ^perceived that iiotluiig re* 
tnainedbut empty' hbvsesy^he caused proclainatidn to 
be made ill' ali the neighbounng countries^ tfaatMrho^ 
•oever'wcmld.come and settle there;^ of whatsoever 
nation tkey vere^ should meet with the greatest en- 
couiiigement and advanl:iges; There were consi- 
derable numbers whom this profvosal suited very well: 
Theiiouses that had been ^andoned>. were given to 
them^ and all the rights^ privileges aild^ immunities 
gtanted them, which had b^ea enjdjred by the an- 
cient' hihabitanfis.; by this, means the dly was re^ 
jMopled. 

As amongst : those wha had quitted Alexandria^ 
tiiere was ^ a greati number df . . grammarians^ philoso- 
phers/ geometricians, phydicians, musicians, and 
ot&ec masters in the libel^. sciences, it happened 
fiom thence, that the polite arts and sciences began 
\q revive in GreecOi Asia Minor» and the islands; 
in a word> in every place, to which these illustrious 
fugitives oanried them. Ibe continual wan be- 
tween tbt suqcessora of Alexander, had almost ex^ 
tingaished the scienbes in. all those countria, and 
th^ would have been' entirely lost in those times 
of confusion^, if Aey had not foimd protection under 
the Ftolemiea at Alexahdna.; The fbst of those 
prince^, by Ibuiiding his Musaeum for the entertain^ 
meat of the learned, Ibid creeling his fiiie library, 
haddmwn about hnn almoM aU the len*ned men of 
Greec^ei Tht second and third following the foi^nder'i 
steps in that respect^ Aleiwudiia became the principal 
city in tl^ xiforii, where the liberal arts and sciences 
were mdst cultivated, whilst; they were almost abso- 
lutely neglected every where else. Most of Ae in- 
habitants: of tliat great icity atodied, or professed 
some or othef of fltose pcdite arts» in which they had 
beeo' instructed in tlmir youth. .So that when the 
cruelty and oppressioii cSf the tyrant, , of whom I 
speak, obliged them to take refuge in foreign coun- 
tries, .their most flreneral recourse for subsistence was 
f6* mike it *tfieir busing to te?ich what they knew* 

VOL. VII. B a 
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TkeyxxpetucA fcKDob ih.Aose isAuntries for that pur* 
pose, and as they were pressed by necesHity, they 
taught at alow price, wihieh very much incresaied the 
number of their dbciplei^ By this means the aria 
and sciences began t6 revive, whererer diey wiere 
dispeised; that is to say> throughout what we call the 
whole East, exactly m the same manner as they took 
new birth'in the West, after the captuie of Constantly 
nople by the Turks. 

Much abosf the time that strangem came in crtmds 
to '^ repeople Alexandria, P. Scipio A£ricanus* the 
Younger, Sp. Mummius, and L. MeteUus, arirrved 
theie as ambasi^ots Trom Rome, it was a maium 
with the Romans to send frequent embassies to their 
rillies,. in nrder to take re]^izance of their a&irs, and 
to accommodate their differences. It was with this 
view, that three of ilie greatest petsonrin the state 
\v^re sent at this time iiito Egypt* They had ordeis 
logo into £gypt, Syria^ Asia, and Greece; and to 
see in what combtinn* Ae. affkirs of those coontties 
'^'f&e ; tn etamine m what manner the treaties rnadtf 
with tbeili wcr&^ob^erved :; and • t^ jremedv. wfaatej^er 
they: should i.ifiad amis: They acqilitled tbem^ 
selves of this commissitfil !uoth so it) uch,e<yfnd)r, jus- 
tice, rand address/^nd liehderecL such ^leai.seiKreef 
to thof^'to wboni theyr^^wj^ie .sent, in'ar^tvdng order 
amofigHt thfem, and Is* ncdmAmodating ^eii^ diSkt- 
>nces, that » soda as tkey.setimied td Romej im* 
bassadoTM camefitun alLpaut<^ itdfere ^ley had.passed. 
to return the ^lenate thdnk^iibr having sent amongst 
them:peik>ns of sttdi extmdrdinary meri^ stfid wh^ 
wisdom and ^oodnesslnbe^ could no vi^r sufficiently 
admire. .» oi..: 

. The first place they vwent to, according to thei# 
instructiniis, was AlexafiAria. INie king received 
th^ni • iftere iHth gredtcmagniftCence. ♦ As *fo ? them^ 
iielves, tiidy affected stacelbo Itftle, that at tfaeir tiiCry/ 

*Cic. in SoiDd. Scip* Allien^ \l vL p. ^7^f H h 3rii.|p; Sl|^ 
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'< Scipia/ who wad Ihe* gitsatdnt persoaage of Rome; had 

. oMy* one friend with 4^iin, .which ,was Pansetiiis the 

philosopher^ - and - 6we domesiics*. Not hi^ do- 

'mestics^ aiyg 9x hifit^dA>' but .his victories were 

coosidercid); Hff wasinpt eslieemed fot his gold or hi«i 

flilver^ but for hi^ pi^rsotia) virtues and qualities. 

Tholtgh. dttiing their Wholf^ .residence at Alexandria^ 

. ifae iiii^ caiised them to be served wkh whatever was 

. iskim Aelicate and exquisite^ they n^er toMiched any 

thing but the most .simple and comioon meats;, de^ 

.spcnng^ail the rest, as serving only.to#nen^ate the 

sntikl as well ba Ihe Imm^/. So great, eyiefi> at that 

titte, were the modenftion and temper^ope of the 

Romans; but luxury and pomp quii^kly assumed 

theirplace*. : ! . 

Whctt th<^ aimbassadora/ had fully viewed Alex* 
andiaigx.and.regitlated,./b& ad^ir^c which brought 
theiAi ^iiier^ tbey/>.WiM up the Nile to vint 
.Menqihiil, «and the J^h'^v parts of %y|>t. They 
saw wiilii »their f»\m . ey/e^j or were jntprnaoi ttDon 
the s^/. lihe inftHfee;.:Pumber of dlifii, and %t 
.»Qdijgldw:inulTitude of jnh^bitanls contained in that 
Kingdom ;' the strangtbrpf it* Aatund situation; the 
fbnSsty)0(f!:ita aoil^ and rall^ the pthepi advantages it 
ec^o^edLi/iThey jGMnd that it vfimtefl iK)thing to ren* 
deruhpDvi»(fUlaod.fqrBWi^ prince of ca^ 

p^dty^ and.,ap^UQHion.;.,i{br :Physi^» who then 
reigned/ was nothing IcM than a kug^. ,. Nothing wa« 
so wretched as the idea be. gave them oC himself m all 
the afalii^ncfes Ifcey had of Wmw Of his cruelty, 
luxua;!; barfmrityt atui pther Jvic^, I have already 
teaflfejiieittion^ andalilA bi? obliged to give further 
pio<£tMi\ theta in the s^iiel The deformity of his 
tbody sufficiently corresponded with that of hia 

• Vum per soeili* 4* txtrfddgenfn iter fitetretj mmmanf^ria 9ei 
v{(4&rfJ^iiMfr(ihaiittlrrn(^c i^mttttf^i^mri 4- argenth fed 'quantum 
^ifitt^NifitfiHU omt 9t€i»rJWr^f tttt^H^ Val- Mix. 

. t ^M^ Chtiftdis eitib1ft,fm(Hihtuliff Romtmiffth' • ^r^' 
' 4^itHu itformh^ Sf staturi *^«w>; i^sagind vaitrU 
hctlux timilis, €tuftm ffzdiHlttm%\ihi9k'$ubti(itas y. : f ^ 

a a2 
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mind; nothing *o?e:htd<*6ui^^DI^A ever ««m Hb 
^tatitre was of the ^mallent, aTWt widi that he had a 
-belly of 9o enormoui a ^e.'^bt ^bere was no naan 
€buld embrace hini ih hfe Wit^hi This largeness of 
liis befly occasioned his bieiti|;i{&)kfd b^^thd^niofc^name 
of '' Phfyscon.^ • Upon this Wfefdied peited he wore 
<so transpatefft ^ stuflf; tha< alt hi» d&formitprAi^^e 
'seeil tbmtigh k. ' Tle'iiev^ ikppezTed inpublift butin 
9 dlarioly AdTbehig abl^ to ' c|irry the foadi oF ^flesh, 
.which w«l 'the fruit of W infempetandr, ' nnUss 
-when he Suited with Stip'i^* 9o that ibie^ latter, 
"tui^nfng ro^rds Pansetius>{<dMMm illlikletfr, siiliimg, 
"' The Ate\an{IHahs are cibliged to u9 ibrosemig ifaeir 

We must confess, to the reproach of royaltjry.tbat 
-ftJ^ fPfhi kH>g^j V>f whtfm we wotl-.'upttk/'dis- 
^H^iiffia^edi Hrir only Afe fhVone, but eveii luiaian' na- 
'Axii^ kke\Py\k ^hh inpkt Imttid HJHes. . iti ik draild- 
>^1 Jto seef (Sihaf) loAg« l^t 6f^khigB,: Whose Jitfit{ry9we 
0(^ kiiin$d/i(iovr fe<? tbmt aW dvho.* deittrve that 
offlRnIC' Wi«M«dm|^r)^h1^lh0i^:tie«^ve<to tbosr-niott* 
}fft^ri?bl>(ll6ycOm«ni^ in^ ei%ielfy>iind ticqrioA^cantf, 
d^Ae. «f>i«tl^^tli#@6 nbM&iit^illUj^^^ wqaiM 

}i;t>Bal ^n^y^^ i^ ^dldh'fli lufid ViKittfiai cdold.Be 
*«Wi^ miiiigfl ktie^Pi^ri^n^ IfimHi ixtcSrdiif^ sayf^ 
-Vf Ihhifl:^^tl\4i9b{(h4 ^19lMl^ahdMns^ttend'^^ €«- 
Altilit^o -fKc i4fMiesi%f ^lUe.^Kdtia^i^fi^viu: him^f .a 
e^if hft 5M>'^^»M wl»*e'lc*ty. ''lifiinM^picit^m'bcm;^ ip9€ 

A. M- , ',J*Att9liW(i kl% of rtr^stoh^^i dieil^* nbott«:ifae time 

38()(>\ \j>f w4i«lHX«1 nfc\vii;{>e^. Ilf.4it)ei{/heW whcrboite the sanfe 

^'Ti ^^'^^^i ^<4»vdJ Jli<6 ^lled^ttwmetor, fvccndedHiidi. 

" ' <iXislthar)iwii* Was^Wy ywmf When hie firticir^Bf- 

r^.-i 'lo iiiri /f\'/ L:I- . k; 'iU') ^- • •: v' ' ''• 

uugtbat, prorsus qnau astu inspicrenda prctbtrfntyrf qua omnittitdi» 
f *^ <>o/rtHH^f$(^*mW*/^th%if'Q.ff'4iftt^ Ji ¥ »Ti K . I. viii, C. 3f » • 

irito^prJ|fterAt^ftllb*)^u^!V.<{(4<f(MNr#</f,9•^ r* r^4J^AtitjHd 

" JiJSljn. I. x\\\i, « . 4# lit^t^ J; »m. p. ()i'2^- Pltt^ iflflC" 
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.mtiih died^ he had been under ^he tidtion^ of hift 
micle, to ii^iom the crown was also leftf by the iwill 
of ^umeaes. Attains gwn his nephew the bent 
edoootion be could* and at his death bequeathed the 
thfoAe to him, though he had mms of his own ; a pro^ 
eeedihg' as rate as it waa laudable, moat princes; 
thinking no less of transferring their crowns to their, 
post^ty, than qf presarving them to themselves 
dunng their lives* , 

•■ Thia prisice's death was a misfortune to the king* 
dott pf Pergamua. . Philometor governed it in the 
HiDst extravagant and pernicious manner. He was 
scarce upon the tlurone before he stained it with the 
blood of his nearest relations^ and the b^t frtendt ' 
of Ilia fiuniiy. He caused almost all who had 6ei:ved 
htisr fadier and uncle with extreme fidelitf, to be 
murdered, under preieiice that some of theih hod 
killed his mother Stratonice, who died of a disease 
in a vecy advanced age, auid oth^is his wife Bere^ 
litee, who died of an incurable distemper, with 
which she had been seized very naturally* He put 
others also to death, upon suspicions entirely frivo« 
lous ; and with diem, their wives, children^ atKl 
whole families. He caused these executions to ba 
conumtted by foreign troops, whom he had expressi]! 
sent for from the mont savage and cruel nations,, to 
nfake.4hem the instruments of his enormous bar* 
bar ity. 

After having maasacred and aacrtliced to his furyi 
in this, manner, the moat deserving peasons of his 
kingdom, he ceased to show himself abroad. He 
scppeared no raiore in the city, and ;ite no longer in 
public. He put on old clothes, let hi^ beard grow 
without taking any care of it, and did every thing 
which persons Jficciised of capital offences used to do 
in those days, as if lie intended therdi>y to acknowledge 
the crimes which he had just perpetrated. 

From hence he proceeded to other species of folly. 
He renoMuced the cores of state, and retired into his 
garden, and engaged ii» digging the ground himself. 
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smd dieq $o^ed nil 9atf» of teboinod;, as \vfO « 
wholesome herbs; tfien poisoning' the good tivith tk» 
jtHct of the badj, he sent them in that maanar as. pre- 
sents to his Srietids. He passed all the fest of his mgn 
in cniel extravs^ncea of the like nature* which hap- 

J>ily for his sobjects^ was of no. lo^g duration^ fcr it 
asted only five years. 

^c had taken it into his head to practis^e the tiade 

of a founder, and formed the model of a monnoieot 

of brass to be erected to bis modier* Whilst he was 

at i^ork in casting the metal, on a hot ntrnmer'a day,. 

A. M. he was<seized vfith a fever, which carried him oS m 

3871. seven days, and freed his subjects from an afaomin- 

A?M-^ able tyrant 

He bad made a will, by whidi he appointed the 
Roman people his heirs, pudemus of Pergamtis 
carried this will to Rome. The principal article was 
expressed in these terms, ^ LET THE BOMAN 
PeOPLS. inherit all my effects. As soon 
as it was read, Tiberius Giacchus, tribune of tlie 
jieopl^ alwiavs attenti^'e to conciliate their favour, 
took hold ot the occasion, and ascending .the tri« 
bunal, proposed a la^ to this effbot: Tiwt all the 
leady money which shonM a^ from the sue- 
cessioo Ho this prince^ should be diatributed 
amongst the poor citf2;en8, who should ht went as 
icotoniis into fho tonntry beqncaithed to the Roman 
peo|)le, in order that they mi|;ht have wh^rewitbd 
to support themselves in their new poBseastons, and 
to supply them with the tools and other things ne^ 
eessary in agriculture. He added, that as to the 
cities s^nd lancb, which were under that prince's go- 
vernment, the senate had no right to pass any de- 
cree in regaid to them, and diat he should leaive the 
disposal of them to ^fae people; wfakfa extnenfiely 
offended the senate. Ths^ trib^ne ym killed some 
' small time after. 

P Pjttt. io Qracch. Flor. L it* c. 20. Justin* 1. xxxvi. c« 4« k 
xxxvH, .c. I. Veil. Patercu I. ii, c. 4. Streb*. I. xiv. p. 6i6l 
Oros. L V. c, 8—10. Eotrop. 1. iv. VaL Mnic. l. iii. c. 2. 
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• .|K^9i«cU9^ however, wba r^ffoft^ h^nj^ of A. M. 
the bloofl rqyel, wae ai^lively fmployed ia ^cc^ar^qg ^^^^^r 
to take pegaeasio^ of Atti|lii8*9 domini^nf 4e \vafi "/it. 
indbed the.aon pf Eunen^j^ buf .by a courte?ian. ^f 
easily eii^[igfM)^jbe majority^ of the cities ip jii's pany^ 
because tfK^r^iad l^een Iqiig lK0|s|Kaqned to the ff o* 
vernment of kings* Some cities, through fcaroflhf 
Roimw> Refused at 4i»tto ack^^e^gf hinv ^ut lyere 
cofBfielied to it by foroe. 

/ M his party grew atrongv w^ djiy, the Rf 19911^1^ A. M. 
sent the cqiimiI Cfaasus Mtici^iHIP agam^ him. if. jf^^yQ 
w^ ohferved: oC. this generailj ih|it be was sq pei^ ^31] 
fectly «n9sler pf all fhe dialecli ^ the Ctpek tangat, 
whici to a mwoer fonned five di^^r^at ^nguage^ 
thsit beprMiaunced his decrees gccordiog tff thf pap- 
vficular Worn of those who plradi^ Wor? kv^i Yh><ch 
made him very agre^ble tor^he j^tftte^ of Jf^iji^ ^inor. 
All the neighbouring pneces in alltaace \i\th the 
-Rotnaa people^ the kings of iiifhypi^ P(>iK^ ^ntt 
padoqfa, aad; PapMagenia^ joj^isd km wi^h the\r 
.trwpfft: 

Notwithstanding such ppworfM^i 'm^l^ Iniving A. M. 
eiii^ged in t battle with di^vant^gc, his a«ny, ^W^. 
which he oommanded then in finality of ppoconaul, ^^^'^ ^^^ 
vafiidefeated. and himself tnad^frismfffr. ^e avoided 
th^ahwae of btttog put into th^ victpr'^ ha«d%» by a 
voluntary death. His head w^is- fi9F|iqd i» Aiqs^poicufi , 
who caused Ma body to bf ioterred at Smyrna. 

The oomml Ptprpennai ^iji^juid^iK^feded Cray* 
aus» sooa reveogai his desth. j^viiig ma^e 9^1 
haste inta Asia, he gave Ai^tppi^u^ bytfl^ entirely 
routed hki army, besk^gcd him aooB fdilfr ia St^atcK 
nioe> and at length made him prlspntr. A^ Phryjpa 
submitted to the Romans. 

He. tent Ariatonicus to Rome* in the fleet yrhi^h A. M. 
he loaded with Attalus'd treasi»re««. Manias Aq«ili«isv a^^V'c 
who had lately been elected consul, was hastening 50 i^j^^ 
take his place, in order to pnt an 9n4 to this W4r, ... * 
arid deprive %im of the honoiv of n triu^tph. tie 
fifiund Ai»stomcu9 aet out; an4 M^tf time aftfc Pec^ 
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676 wi ftisToWf i>9 ' 

» * » ' 

. ;•* penna, who^id hegiiR'hfM j^umey, died of a diAost 

; J"! , at Pergamus. At)di^$ iiodn termiMtid this war» 

^.Vwi which had contimied ' altno&t four years, lydia, 

Cariav the Hellespatat, Phry»gia, in a woitl> all that 

. Gomposied the kingdom tf AltaiUB, -Mu^' reduced int6 

a province of the Romaii empire, undiir ihe tommon 

iianie of Asia. * 

Theaenate had decreed, that the city^of Phdcn, 

which had declared against the Romansr, -as well in 

•'./■*' this hrtt war/^ i* thaPt ; tfgalnjH? AtiMbdHw, *ould 

. ,^ be destroyed; The inlAibitaKts'^r Mimeilles, ivhick 

v^ag a colony of *Phoctta, mbved aN nuieh with the 

danger of their founders, as if 1flie fate of their own 

cHy had been ' in question, sent deputlca to ftomfi 

to implok^ the clemency of the senate and pe^Ie in 

their filvotir. Just ab th^ir indigMtion ivai^ againft 

Phocaea, they" could 'n6t refuse that favour to the 

ardent soKcitations of a people, whom they had air 

\ya)rs heM in the highest con^deration, andrwfco reih 

dered themselves' stiU more wprthy of it; by thte teiff 

der concern and gratitude, they ^xpresssed for their 

fbrefathe^^and foiiiiaers* 

J\'' , Phrygia Major wag granted to Milhtidates £m^ 

c. gctes, king^f PorituSj; iri rewaipd for the aid he had 

^ven the Rdtnam in that war. But after his death 

they dispossessed his son^ Mithridates the Greafi of 

it, and declared it filee. < 

i^iaraflies, kin^ of Oappadocia, who died- during 

this war, had left six -chiMren. Rome« to rewaid 

in the sons the sefckes of the father^ added Ly* 

' caonta and Giiicia to their dominions. They fcnind 

in queen Laodice not the tenderness of a parent, but 

Ae cruelty of a step-fliother. To secure all authority 

to herself, she poisoned five of her ehildten, and the 

;. ' sixth would have shared the same fate. If his relations 

had not tai^en him tnit of* the murderous hands of that 

.* Megaera, on whose Arimes the people soon todt ven- 

A. M. gcance by a violent death. 

" 3878,' " Manuis AquHiu^, at hisTeturn to. Rome, rccrfwrf 

Ant: J. c. the honour of a triumph. • Aristonicus, after haviftg 
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been shown there for a sight to the peoplle, was car<- 
ried to prison, where he was strangled. Such^ were 
the Consequences of king Attaliis's will. ^ '' 

Mithrida'tesi in a -letter which he wrote afterwards 
toArsaces, king of Parthla, accuses the Romans of 
hilviiig ♦ forged a false will of Attains'*, in^rder to de- 
prive Aristonicus, the son ofEumenes, of hL<^ father's 
kingdom, which appertained to htm of right: But il 
flr an ao'oVed enemy who charges them- with this. It 
istaoFe surprising .that Horace in one of -his odes, 
^^M«» to make th# Roman people the same reproach, 
anA to insinuate,* that they had attained the succession 

by ftaud: -* ' * 

• It ' ' • ' . . * * ' 

^; ' *NequeAttall 

* ' ^ Ighbtus hasrec^ r^giam obcvipavi. 

Nor have I sHz'd^ an' heir unJcnoivn, ' 
The Phi^gian'$ kingdom f6r mrj own-. 

^. . HMTpverr thefe>raiiains n^ trace in history ^^jr 
y^pret intrigue or splicitation to that effect on th^ sidUr . 
pftt^ Romans. ^ ^ . - .. ,-.-^ 

I though If prppea to rebte all i the csanscq^/fpocs * '^ 
of this will without interruption^ I iJiaU'BOwreaNifi^ 
the thpea^ of my*^9tory.* ,♦ - '. / 

', ' '■ >'-♦ , i • ' - 

.^ Hor.pd.xviii*l,iLL^. ^ „ . , ^ • 

*. Simulate imjfip iatim^Mfo; JUfttm piis^f^mif^Mis} ^riitmd' 
ptm^ qifia patrUtm rtgnum peiiveratf i^stiwii V¥>^W triumjihtm 
fiuxcre, Apud Sallust* in Fragm. ' . . * ' 

•" . .*''*.'*:; .. .J 

, • t ■ • 

• • / ♦ • 1 ■'•.••• ■ •' . ^ 

- . • -^ • • . . : 

• s' , o - ;. • » 

■ .'. ,••"♦. . • 
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Sier* V. Antiochus Siietet . h^sugc^ Jolm Hj/rca* 
nu& in JerwaUm. lliqt city surrenders by 
capUulatLonf He makes wqr aj^aimt ih$ ^ar^ 
thioMy Qud pcrish€s in it PhroifUfy king i;f 
the Parthiaus, defeated m his tmn hy the 
Scythians. PhyscOin. commits Jiorrid cruelttss i% 
Egypt A gcfiferal revolt obliges him to ^t tf. 
Cleopattra, his Jirst wtfe, is^ replaced t^n the 
throfic. She ipiploixs aid qf psmetrius, oifit is 
soon reduced to Uave Egypt Pbyscan reUtns 
thither, and re^scenas the throne. By his means 
Zebina dethrones Demetrius, who is soom after 
kaied. The kingdom i$ divided between Cleopa- 
tra, the wife ofDemetriuSj. and Zekina: The lat- 
ter is defeated and killed. Antiochus Grypus as- 
cends the throne qf Syria. The famous MUhrir 
dates begins to reign in Pontus, Physeon's death^ 

A.M. &MOK having b*eii *fet!i • liy trcackety, wth tw« 

5a69. est hi» sons, lotin^ another of 4hein> rarnamed 

^■^•^•^•Hyrcanuai was proclaimed high-prie^ and mince 

^^^ W Ae Jews In hw- fiither*^ stead. Here encw the 

liiMorf of ihe Maccabees. 

Antiochus Sidetes^ king of Syria, made all pern* 
(nble haste to take the iSvantage which the death 
of Simon gave htm, and advanced at the head of a 
powerful army to reduce Judaea, and unite it to the 
enfpircf of Syria. Hyrcanus was obliged to ahut 
himself up in Jenisolem, where he sustained a long 
ipege with incredible valour. Reduced at leng^ 
to the last extremity for want of provisions, he 
caused proposals of peace to be made to the king. 
His condition was not unknown in ihe camp. Those 
who were about the king's person pressed him 
\f> take advantage of the present occasion for- 

• 1 Msccab^wi. Joseph. i(|iittq.. K s.ili. c. l6. Dio4. 
Eclog. L p. jjOk 
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AtCXikMIMtft'« St'CCSWOIlS. SIP 

«xteniiinating tbe J^wi^h nation. They repre- 
sented Id him, recurring to past 4ges, that they 
had been driven put of I^gypt as impious TvretcbeeL 
hate4 by the gods, and abhorred by men; that they 
vsere enemies to ali the rest of mankind, as they 
itfid no communicajtion.with any but thoa^ of theiir 
own see^ and would neither eat, drink, nor have 
any familiarity with other pec^le; that they did not 
ad^ the same gods; tbs^t they had iawi), customs^ 
auid a religicMi entirely diflferent from - that of all 
other natioas; that therefore they, well desen ed to 
be traatod by other nations with equal contempt, 
and to be tendered hatred for hatred; and that all 
people ought lo unite in extirpating then. Diodorus 
SidUus, as well as Josepbus, says^ that it was from 
the pure e0&ct of the generosity and clemency of 
Antiochui^ that the Jewish nation was not entire]|r 
destroyed on this pccasion. 

He was %vril pleased to enter into a treaty with 
Hyrcanus. It was agree<l, that tbe besieged should 
surrender their arms; that the fortifications of Jeru- 
salem should be demolished; and that a tribute 
should be paid to tlie king for Joppa, and for Hit 
other cities which th^ Jews had out of Judaea: and 
peace was. concluded upon these conditions. An^ 
tiocKusabo demanded, that the citadel of Jerusa- 
lem should be rebuilt, and would have put a gani* 
son into it; but Hyrcanus would not consent to 
that, upon account ojf the miseries which the nation 
had suffer^ from the garrison of tbe former citadel^ 
and chose* ^pather to ps^ the king the mm of ^^ve hun* 
dred talents, which he demanded as an equivalent 
The capitulation was executed, and for those articles 
which could not be immediately fulfilled, hostages 
were given, amongst whom was a brother of Hyrcanus. 

Scipio Africanus the younger, having gone ^ to a.M. 
command in Spain, during the war with Numantia, 3870. 
Antiochus Sidetes sent him rich and magnificent Anc j.c. 

^, Five hundred ibousand crowns. , < EpU. Liv. }. Itu* 
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presents. Some generals would have appropriol^ 
thein to- their own use. Scipio received diem' in 
pnblicx ^tting upon his tribunal in the view <»f the* 
whole army> and gave orders that they shoulA be 
dcKvered to the quaestor*, to be applied in rowan!'' 
ing the officers and soldiers who should diatingukh 
themselves in the service., By^uch conductfa gener* 
bus and noble soul is known. 
AM. Demett^m Nicator * had been kept many yew 
^^^^' in captivity by the Parthians in Hyrcania, where fce 
^7ai. '^^"^^ nothing exceot liberty, without which all 
else IS misery. He nad made s^everal attempts lt> 
obtain it^ and to return ihfo his own Icingdonrry but 
always without success. He was twice retaken in 
the midst of his flight, and punished 6i>ly mth being 
earned back to the place of his confinement, where 
lie was guarded with more care, but always^ treated 
with the same magnificence. This was not the 
pflect of mere goodness and clemency in the Par- 
thians;' interest had some shar^ in it. They had 
views of makin«( themselves masters of the kingdom 
of Syria, however remote they weve, and waited a 
£iVourabIe opportunity, when, uhder colour of going 
to re-establish Demetrius upon the throne they might 
take possession of it for fliemselves. 

Antioehus Sidetes, whether apprized of this de* 
ssgn or nH thk>ught proper to prevent it, and 
marched against Phraates at the head of a formidable 
army. The Parthians' late ii^wpatton of Ae pickest 
and finest proviticeg 6f the East> which bis aiioeslors 
liad dimysr possessed from the time of Alexander, 
^as a strong induciemeht to him for uniting M hk 
forces for th^iir expulsion. Hi^ army consiifte^'Of up^ 
wards of fourscore thousand men, well aitned and di^ 

cipltned. But the train of luxury had added «> it so 

rf • 

'^ • ' * Justin. I. xxxviix. c. 9. & 10. 1. xxxix. c. 1. Orc». I. ▼• 

^ . €.1. Valer, Max* 1. ix.* c« K Atben. 1. v. p. 210. ic L x,^. 

439. & 1. xii. p. 540«* Joseph. Aotiq. xtii. c. l6. Appiao. iu 

Syr, p. 132* .; , . 

* The qiue»ik)r was t^p trtitsiirer of the army. 
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great a miiltUiidto #f «imkfB> codci^ pastsy«f:pobi« 
confecttDiM^ actlWj' fliMicu(iis> apd iniaffioup iiii- 
mesy ihat thc^r^vrere^ltiiMpt four twiaf ^s^miB^^i 
the^floldisisi for.jtJMiy.^iwre. reckoned 4p .itmottiil.co 
dboiifArteftUiidre()mpu9MMl« T!hert$[i^]i^$i9mp^e%- 
aggontion in 4«b acMimt> bii^ if tl)roKth|K4« i«e)?e:^ 
ducitd» ilMie'iMml4«tUl Demaki a^)}nMan» ^Rff 
iwdMi mouths. T)i^ Iwlir^ oif «he icamjk vmmfpi^ 
poctnm to the iHnaber bf .tho«e.t}»t ^ftmmi$^!Bffi, 
ta*ih .*Go]d aa4 isVyv iglitter^ ifHveii^^ 
uponvllMi bo^t» of :^ iprivate 9<44l^rd^ i 1?|^ •initfp- 
meiHs and uten9il9;^fr the kit^heii yf^V^- P^yefsj» 
if ihey harf ht§^ mf^chin^ :t^ a feasor aqd .act; 4p«i 
war.' J .' >', :! ? .•; •• -' .• :^ , > r. .- 

* . • Ami0€hu3!' had;, great jiupeess at -first, /^e (>ett 
-^Phnurtea^Q tJltie^'^ttliesr and retook Bahyloma and 

Media. AH the: proyince9..of the East, -i^Mch liad 
^fariuerty apfj^rt^tiv^d^ to ;.th^ Syrian empire, thr^ 
•>dfr th^ ,i^hiaii.!yak€f£^and submitted to him, -eji- 
Fcept PartWa/^ite^ 5Wa«*«. Phraates foiwd himsdf 
rrtdocc^'^itbiQ 1^.. yarrow bounds- of his axicaeiit 

• ktngifen. rH^i^WJWfilH^llce ef ibc Jews,, ^i^com- 
-fiaiiM !iAtotioc^ti% iix\<bis. oKpeditioq, and-hav^Qg 

Imddw.^ri i(li..a|V:Sl*^^.yictDn^4.^^urned iiqme 
ihA^n .n^th gloiyjt^l tbe>Dd pf ihef campaign a|id 
••h«^^»%''. . • •( rrr .:' ' ^ If . -I '■ ♦ •• 
:\-;The-9e9t of; Mi« .i^myr pasaed the winter in the A.M^r^ 

/Eash-i a(ie*pil>c^gif!ips nvmlier of the troops, »- .^^'J*^ 

dvding <iiie .trail). i)jtfov^-pae|itiwi^}, obliged ^«« "^^ 
tfeo separate, ai\^vefiioye%^/ar.jGr^:.each <>the^^ 

they coiild not easily rejoin and form ffi^pho^;,ifL 
'casfe .i>f . m 9}t$i^. • ?hj|. 4iiiiabilK9lig^ wh^m. they 
' pKtndemd extreMyi^ ^eirt;fiiiirtpnfi tcj^bcj irevenged 

upmi Ateai, ta»dj» -get «d;0^:tfla(yi^^ gpegti 

^Adk^-. iiQthitt^ «ould s^Miy> ^qipfii^ 
^ihiamltQ? mvAcfeo|jbeQi/r all. »i q«e\day in. tbi^r 

^.^fgiuf}Mngu€ tantunif vf'cfidm gregflrii fniiites taJisas OMf^ 
^^^ttntf praculcarentjiiiwatetiainf tvjus ofribrt popuH/trro diffn- 
cant, VuHnanm qu9qtie argent ea instrumenta Jucre, ^luui 4ti 
epuJoM non ad Mlfk^ferj^ . J^uajjf 5« 

i 
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^9iB -^ ' TUB nrsTOirr » "^ 

tpmttt^y %vitlKntt giviti]^ theii* fifne lo assetBUe; 

tMidi ^rtm acMriinfly egtetuMd. AntkchuB^ who 

ilad iMfpt A 1M^ of tro«p» always abmit bkr pecm, 

*arched to asBM riie qmtterH Maretst Mm^ bitms 

•v c tp i(y wtie < ^ nmmbeiv, mA perished fciaseir. 

;ilH the' f«9l ^ tfie aMry frei^ «iriiet* nuMMnd in 

flhi*if qimltem th^ same d&7» or made prigooevs; « 

^ihat eat bf; W'greiit a ffiultifade, scaive any csoiqwi 

ft> tarry fde sM lie%vs df this staoi^ter into Syria: 

It eccjtftdned' 'great grief and ceMtemation there. 

The death of Amtodiiis, ti fi#iitce estimable for 

many exceHeiit qvaHties, wa59 partimtlarly kuiMitel. 

Plutardi* Mates a sayinff of his tery imiah to % 

honour. One day, having lost himself a hunting, 

'and being a1one> he retired into the cottage of some 

^poor people, %vho received him in the ^«t maimer 

'they conld) ivithout knowing himl At supperi 

having himself turned the convetaatkni npoa the 

;^>i^rson and cmduct of the king, they md, t&lt he 

'was in ef^y thing else a good ^inee, Inkt that htf 

too great {)as<non for hunting tnad^ him neghM Ae 

affairs of 'his kingdom, and: repose too xsmdk t»ii- 

'fiilence in his courtiers, whose aetions dM (net il- 

'^vays correspond ^ith the goodness of histinteotlms. 

'Antiochns mad^ Ao answer ait that time. The itext 

day, upon the arri^^l of his train at the ccmigt?^ 

^i& kno^vn. He repeated t6 -hift <^fBceiti -what had 

-{Massed the evening before, «d toM i\t$tik by ym 

' .4 . '^ refM-oach/*' Since I hirei tiak^n you into mysw- 

'^c,^1 haf\e n«t heard *ISe ftjtith tmptmxngm^^ 

' ^ 5Phhiate<r,'' 4^rHrt » beaten fej A«t!ochl«5, had at 
'fest r^eascd Dttnfetrtts, ah* t^tfrtf him *tefcr hrto 
-^V With a t)0*f bf^ troops; in fioitea thit Mfe mm 
npmiil^l oecasicAi sucfc troubleai a^ ifmM 'iomprt'iw- 
•*bchus to folte#^ hftn. Bttt aftw Ih* ttiMinti^ 
(Jetached a par^ of hofte to rctak^ him. Demf fcJBs, 
who' apprehen&d, a coUuf ennaii4 ' <>jr tbdt h^tw^ 

• Pht. fa k-pophthcgrtiV)pj 4W. • * ' »' ' * 
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had mnrcbed mfb s6 inuch diKgence, that he had 
abeady pasved the Euphntes before that p^ arrived 
upon the frontier. |iy this laanner he recotered his 
Aaalinkam, and made fireat tejoiciogs upon Adt occa<* 
sion, whilst zjl the rest of Syria were in tears^ de» 
plAciag the loan of ^e a#my> in whidi few fatnities 
had Bot sonur near rdafion* 

Phvaates caused tho^ body of Antiochtis to be 
sought for amongM Hk dead^ and put into a coffin of 
silver. He sent it info Syria to • be honourably in-^ 
ierred )»vith his! ancestors^ and having found one of 
his daughters amoaagst the captives, he was struck 
with her beai|ty> and narried her. 
T' Antiochiis being deS»A^ Hyrcahus todk advantage ' 
of** the troubles ' opd'^ divisions which' happened 
sHroKghout the whelp 'Mipb'e of Syria'y to extend 
his>dominions, by ^kWig^ himsejf tim^r bf manf 
-pbtxs :in Siyria, Ph»Yfida, and ;Ara19ia, Which laV 
frnnmodhmsly for. hiiM i He tabdiired also at the 
same tiifae lo . Tender hitnself absolute and indepen^- 
.dent. He socceededi-^o well> thai from thence^ 
forth neither himself nor afny of his descendant!) 
depeqded in the least Up6n the kings of Syria. They 
threw oft*;eutirely the yoke of subjection^ and even 
that of homage: 

PhInates^ flushed with his great successes^ and A. M. 
the vietoeyjhe kadigained^ designed to carry the wat ^75. 
into Syria, in revinge Tot Antiochus's invasion of g^^ 
j)is dominiohs. Biil> whilst he Avas ni9king his pre* 
poEStian^.lbtf tba^ dcpedttton, an unexpected war 
hiDkeoQt with die Scythians/ who ft)und him etn« 
fikairiiitot'^enotf^h' at hotne, to remove aH thoughts 
m diai|iiie(ing others abroad. Finding himself vigor- 
ously pressed by Antiochus, as we hiive seen^ h^ 
demaiided:aidt>f: that people. When fhey arrived, '^ 

tfai^ affair ¥sas. terminated^ and having no farther . . ^ 

• ••'* ^ -.1 

' Josephs Anttq. 1. xUL c. 27. Strab. 1, xvL p. 7Cl. JuttiH. 
L xfxvKp J., 

.. 4 a Juscii. h'xkxiK.icl K k 1. xllii. c. 1, & S4 
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ffigpsit)fi Cot* thcmj he wqbld «ot give.thtoi the sdam 

^a ha4 A9e93?4 to f%y thmi* The ScythmM ton 

jnediat^ly, turned th^r arms. / against himwlf, to 

aveoge i^eaif€)lves> < for the injuBtice he had dine 

tbem« " . . > \i • .• . ♦ 

. It was a great err^^ m thi^ yrloce to faaipe:di9< 

gusted so powerful a nation bjG a Aean and sDidid 

avarice^ aiid he comnoitted a aecoad^ no less cob- 

fi4erabie, in {the war it:>elf. To strengthen himseljf 

against that natioD> he iK>ught aid from a people to 

"^hom. he had nvade himself more hateful thaa. td 

the Scythians themselves;' these were, the Greet 

• foreign troops^ who had beeft in the .pay of Antb- 

xhus in the last; war agafttst hinij and had been 

made prisoners.. Phraates thought proper to iacor^ 

.|K)ratc theuiinto hi¥ QWn troops; believing thu he 

should considqrAbly ri^^ifcifoncfr them by tlutuofaeans. 

But when they 3a\Y ihemsoW^s with; arms :in. their 

jbands, they WTre rosolved to. be revenged fantthe 

injuries and ill-treatment they Md auiiered doriiig 

ibeir cai>tivLtv ; and as soon as. the armies engs^^ 

,they wejQt;pver,to the enemy, and gave suchartait 

to the battjei whilst the. victory was in sa<q}eaoey 

ihat Phr^atOi:: was defeated with a great slaughter of 

his troops. He perished himself in the ptusuit>.aiid 

;. ^ s^lmoslhis^ whole army. . The.Stythians and Gr^b 

.o.x', f;f uj tent ed,<Uqj»sijf Ives %^th phinderingithc -countfj^ 

/> t •(./. -j^drihen retircjd tq tlxe\r «j^'^l*home$. 

•'•"^ .c^i.\Vhen4^ey^>ftcr^,gt«ei Aitaban> Phraatcs's uncle, 

^jy?s?dJiiji^ejfr/Ofl%e pf QT^viijedj king.6f the Parthiaiis, 

^p,\\;fs kil]pd:floip4,<lgiy>,ftft^ ^ battle- with the 

^'ippgarkiKj ^f)(Oj^^ '.Sc\*tbiail »ati»in- . Mijhfiditis 

yjf^ his sy6<)fp^r»L¥l^ for..>bi^: gpl<»rk>ui|''iiciMaff^ 

A. M. ( JDh^ing^^iU ^^e&e^ revolutions *" in: .the Sjnrbn mj* 

aS74- J^ai;tlji^i>. eiupjreti, Ptolerpy^*l^hysc.dn did iioE-akef 

^"*;^-"^- liis conduct ' in Egypt. I have already obser^ei- 

*^- ..., r *- ' • ' '-'••• -s- . . ^ : - * ',• '^ ^ 

*» Justin. 1. xxxviii. c. 8, 9. 1. xxxix. c. I. Vui. Max.*'. i^* 
c. C — 7. •Og>s^ !.^v. c. 10. ^F.pit. Liv, \A\X. \t*.. VM. iu Fl- 

ccrpu \'ajeb. pV374— ^^75. Jo3q)li. Antiq. K xiii. c. 17. 
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that on his marriage vtilh his sister Cleopatra, 
who was his brother's widow> he bad killied in lier 
arms the son she had by his brother, on the very 
day of their nuptiak. Afterwards having taken a 
disgust for the mother, he fell passionately in lover 
with one of her daughters by PhilometcH^, called also 
Cleopatra. He began by violating her, and then mar-^ 
ried her, after turning away her mother. 
^ He soon made himself hated also by the new inha* 
bitants of Alexandria, whom he had drawn thither 
to re-people it^ and supply the places of those*whom 
his fii^t cnielties had obliged to abandon their country. 
To put them out of a condition to do him hurt,' 
he resolved to have the throats cut of all the young 
people in the city, in whom its whole force con- 
sisted. For that purpose, he caused them to be 
invested one day by his foreign troops in the place 
where the exercises were performed, when the as- 
sembly there was most numerous, and put them all to 
the sword. The whole people ran in a fury to set 
fice to the palace, and to burn him in it ; but he had 
quitted it before they arrived there, and made his 
escape into Cypnis, with his wife Cleopatra, and his 
«on Memphitis. Upon his arrival there, he was in*^ 
formed that the people of Alexandria had put the go- 
vernment into the hands of Cleopatra, whom he had 
repudiated. He immediately raised troops to make 
war upon the new queen and her adherents. 

But first, apprehending that the Alexandrians ^ ^^ 
wonld make his son. king, to whom he had given 3315. 
the government of Cyrenaica, he caused him to Ant. J. C 
come to him, and put him to death as soon as he ^^9* 
arrived, only to prevent a pretended danger, which , 
had no foundation but in his falsely-alarmed imagi- 
nation. That barbarity enraged every body the 
more. against him. They pulled down and dashed 
to pieces all his statues in Alexandria. He believed 
that Cleopatra, whom he had repudiated, had in* 
duced the people to this action ; and to be revenged 
of her, ordered the throat of Memphitis to be cut, 
yoL. VII. c c 
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a young prince whom he had by her, of great 
beauty and hopes. He afterwards caused the body 
to be cut in pieces, and put into a chest, ^^th the 
head entire, that it might be known, and sent it 
by one of his guards to Alexandria, with orders to 
wait till the birth-day of that princess, which was ap- 
proaching, and was to be celebrated with great 
magnificence, and then to present it to her. His 
orders were obeyed. The chest was delivered to 
her in the midst of the rejoicings of the feast, which 
were immedbtely changed into mourning and la- 
mentations. The horror cannot be expressed which 
the view of that sad object excited against the tyrant, 
whose monstrous barbarity had perpetrated so un- 
natural and unheard of a crime. The abominable 
present wad exposed to the view of the public, with 
whom it had the same effect as with the court, who 
had first seen that sad spectacle. The people ran to 
arms, and nothing was thought of, but how to pre- 
vent that monster from ever re-ascending the throne. 
An army was formed, and the command of it given to 
Marsyas, whom the queen had appointed general, and 
all the necessary precautions were taken for the de- 
fence of the country, 
A. M, Ptolemy Physcoh having raised an army on his 
3876. side, gave the command of it to Hegelochus, and 
Aut.J.C. gent him against the Alexandrians. A battle was 
foughtj, and gained by Hegelochus. He even took 
Marsyas prisoner, and sent him laden with chains 
to Physcon ; it was expected that so bloody a tyrant 
would have put him to death in the most exquisite 
^torments, but the contrary happened. He gave 
him his pardon, and set him at liberty. For find- 
ing by experience, that his cruelties only drew 
misfortunes upon him, he began to abate m them, 
and was for doing himself honour by his lenity. 
Cleopatra, reduced to great extremities by the los8 
of her army, which was almost entirely cut to pieces 
in the pursuit, sent to demand aid of Demetrius,' 
king of Syria, who had married her eldest daughter 
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by Philometor, and promised him th6 crown of Egypt 
for his reward. Demetrius, without hesitation, ac- 
cepted that proposal, marched with all his troops, and 
laid siege to Pelusium. 

That prince was no less hated by the Syrians for 
his haughtiness, tyranny, and excesses, than Phy»- 
con by the Egyptians. When they saw him at a 
distance and employed in the siege of Pelusium, 
they took up arms. The people of Antioch began, 
and after thent those of Apamea ; many other cities 
of Syria followed their example, and joined with 
them. Demetrius was obliged to leave Egypt in 
order to reduce his own subjects to obedience. 
Cleopatra, destitute of the aid she expected from 
him, en\barked with all her treasures, and took 
refuge with her daughter, Cleopatra, queen of 
Syria. 

This Cleopatra, the daughter, had been first 
married to Alexander Bala, and afterwards to De- 
metrius, in the life-time of her father Philometor. 
But Demetrius, having been taken prisoner by the 
Parthians, and detained amongst them> she had 
married Antiochus Sidetes, Demetrius's brother. 
After the death of Sidetes, she returned to Deme- 
trius, her first husband, who, being set at liberty by 
the Parthians, had repossessed himself of Syria : 
she kept her court at Ptolemais, where her mother 
came to her. 

Physcon, as soon as Cleopatra had abandoned A, M. 
Alexandria, returned thither, and re-assumed the ^®77. 
government. For after the defeat of Marsyas, and ^^127 
the flight of Cleopatra, there was nobody in condi- 
tion to oppose him. After having employed some 
time in strengthening himself, to revenge the inva- 
sion of Demetrius, he set up against him an impostor 
railed Alexander Zebina. He was the son of 
a broker of Alexandria. He gave himself out for 
the son of Alexander Bala, and pretended, in that 
quality, that the crown of Syria was his right. 

. c c 2 
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Physcon lent him an army to put him in possession 
of it. He was no sooner in Syria, than without 
examining the justice of his pretensions, the people 
came in crowds to join him, out of their hatred to 
Demetrius. They cared not who was to be their 
king, provided they got rid of him. 

At length a battle decided the affair. It was 
fought near Damascus, in Coelosyria. Demetrius 
was entirely defeated, and fled to Ptolemais, where 
his wife Cleopatra was. , She who had always at 
heart his marriage with RhodogUna amongst the 
Parthians, took this occasion to be revenged, and 
/ ^ caused the gates of the city to be shut against him. 
Would not one think, that in the age of which we 
now treat, there was a kind of dispute and emula- 
tion between the princes and princesses, who should 
distinguish themselves most by wickedness and the 
blackest crimes. Demetrius was obliged to fly to 
Tyre, where he was killed. After his death, Cleo- 
patra preser\'ed for herself part of the kingdom : Ze- 
bina had all the rest ; and, to establish himself the 
better, made a strict alliance with Hyrcanus, who, as 
an able statesman, took the advantage of these di- 
visions to strengthen himself, and to obtain for his 
people the confirmation of then: liberty, and many 
other considerable advantages, which rendered the 
Jews formidable to their enemies. 

He had sent the preceding year an * embassy to 
Rome, to renew the treaty made with Simon his 
father. The senate received those ambassadors vcTy 
graciously, and granted them all they demanded. 
And because Antiochus Sidetes had made war 
against the Jews, contrary to. the decree of the 
Romania, and his alliance with Simon ; had taken 
several cities ; had made them pay tribute for 
Gazara, Joppa, and some other places which he 
had ceded to them ; and had made them con- 
fient by force to a disadvantageous peace;, by 

* Joscpli. Antiq. I. xiii. c. 17» 
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besieging the city of Jerusalem ; upon what the am- 
bassadors represented to the senate on these heads, 
they condemned all that had been done in such man- 
ner against the Jews from the time of the treaty made 
with Simon, and resolved that Gazara, Joppa, and 
the rest of the places taken from them by the Sy- 
rians, or which had been made tributary, contrary to 
the tenor of that treaty, should be restored to them 
and exempted from all homage, tribute, or other sub?* 
jection. It was also decreed that the Syrians should 
niak« amends for all losses that the Jews bad sus?- 
tained from them in contravention to the senate's re- 
gulations in the treaty concluded with Simon ; in ' 
fine, that the kings of Syria should renounce their 
preteinled right to march their troops into the terri- 
lories of the Jews. 

At the time of which we speak ^ incredible swarms A. MI 
of lociwJt^ laid Africa waste in an unheard of man* 3879. 
ner. They ate up all the fruits of the earth, and '^"^•'l-^- 
afterwards, being carried by the wind into the sea, 
their dead bodies were thrown by the waves upon 
^he shore, where they retted, and infected the air 
to such a degree, that they occasioned a pestilence, 
%vhich carried off' in Libya, Cyrenaica, and some 
other parts of Africa, more than eight hundred thou^ 
sand souls. 

We have said that Cleopatra ' had posses<?ed her- A.M. 
self of part of the kingdom of Syria, at the death of ^880. ^ 
Demetrius Nicator her husband. He left two sons '^"V,!'^' 
by that princess, the eldest of whom, called Scleu- 
cus, conceived hopes of ascending the throne of his 
father, and accordingly caused himself to be declared 
king. His ambi4ious mother was anxious to reign 
alone, and was very much oficnded at her son s inten- 
tion to establish himself to her prejudice. She had 
also reason to fear that he might desire to avenge his 
father's death, of which it was well known she had 

* Liv. Epit. 1. Ix. Oros. 1. v. r. II. 
' Liv. Epit. 1. Ix. Justiii. 1. xxxix. c. I, ^. Appian. in Syr. 
p. 132. 
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been the cause ' She killed him ivith her own hands^ 
by plunging a dagger into his breast. He reigned 
only one year. It is hardly conceivable, how a wo* 
man and a mother could be capable of committing 
such horrid excesses : but when some unjust passion 
takes possession of the hearty it becomes the source 
of every kind of guilt. As gentle as it appears, 
it is not far from arming itself with poniards, and 
from having recourse to poison; because, being 
anxious to attain its ends, it has a natural ten-^ 
^ dency to destroy , every thing which opposes that 
view. 

Zebina had made himself master of part of the 
kingdom of Syria. Three of his principal oflficers 
revoked against him, and declared for Cleopatra. 
They took the city of Laodicea, and resolved to 
defend that place against him. But he found means 
to reconcile them. They submitted, and he parr 
doned them with the most uncommon clemency 
and greatness of soul, and without doing them any 
hurt. This pretended prince had in reality an ex- 
ceeding good heart. He received all who approached 
him in the most affable and engaging manner, so 
that he acquired the love of all men, and even of 
those who abhorred the imposture by which he had 
usurped the crown. 

Mithridates livergetes, king of Pontus, died this 

year; he was asv^assinated by his own servants. His 

son, who succeeded him, was the famous Mithrir 

dates Eupator, who disputed so long the empire of 

Asia with the Romans, and supported a war of almost 

thirty years' duration against them. He w^ biit 

twelve years of age when his fathef died. I shall 

make his history a separate article. 

^ j^^ Cleopatra, after having killed Her eldest son, be- 

388 1! lieved it for her interest to make a titular king, 

Ant. J.C. under whose name she might ponreal the authority 

123. which she intended to retain entirely to hereclf. 

She well knew, that a warlike people, accus^ 

tqmed to be governed by kings, would always rer 
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gard the throne as vacant^ whilst filled only by a 
princess; and that they would not fail to offer it to 
any prince that should set up for it. She therefore 
caused her other son Antiochus to return from 
Athens, whither she had sent him for his education^ 
and ordered him to be declared king as soon as he 
arrived. But that was no more than an empty title. 
She gave him no share in the affairs of government; 
and as that prince was very young, being no more 
than twenty years of age, he suffered her to govern 
for some time with patience enough. To distin^ 
guish him from other princes of the name . of An- 
tiochiis, he was generally called by the surname of 
Grj/pus*^ taken from his great noae. Josephus calls 
him Pliilometor; but that prince in his medals took 
the title of Epiphanes, 

Zebina having well established himself, after the a. M, 
death of Demetrius Nicator, in the possession of 383^. 
part of the Syrian empire, Physcon, %vho looked A»t J.C. 
upon him as his creature, insisted upon his doing 
him homage for it. Zebina refused in direct terms 
to comply with that demand. Physcon resolved to 
throw him down as he had set him up, and h*nving 
accommodate4 all differences with his niece Cleo- 
patra, he sent a considerable army to the assistance 
of Orypus, and gave him his daughter Tryphena in 
marriage. Grypus, by the means of this aid, de- 
feated Zebina, and obliged him to retire to An- 
tioch. The latter formed a desigri of plundering 
the temple of Jupiter, to defray the expences qf 
the war. Upon its being discovered, the inhabi- 
tants rose, and drove him out of the city. He 
wandered some time about the country from place to 
place, but was taken at last and put to death. 

After the defeat and death of Zebina, Antiochus A.M. 
Grypus, believing himself of sufficient . years, re- 3884. 
solved to take the government upon himself. The ^"^oq 
ambitious Cleopatra, who saw her power diminished, 

* Tfvwi in Greek siguifiet a roaa with aa aquiline nose. 
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find grander eclipsed by that measure, could not suft 
fer it.. To render heigelf again absolute mistress of 
the government of Syria, she resolved to rid herself 
of Grypus, as she had already done of his brother 
Seleucus, and to give the crown to another of 
Jier sons by Antiochus Sidetes, under whom, being 
an infant^ she was in hopes of possessing the royal 
authority for many years, and of taking such mea- 
sures as might establish her in it during her life. 
This wicked woman prepared a poisoned draught 
for that purpo^, which she presented to Grypus 
one day* as he returned very hot from somp exercise. 
But that prince haying been apprised of her design, 
desired her first, by .>vay of respect, tq drink thi? 
cup hetself, and upon her obstinate refusal to do it, 
having called in some witnesses, he gave her to 
understand, that the only means she had to clear 
herself of the isuspicions conceived against her, waj 
Jo drink the liquor she had presented to him. That 
unhappy woman, who found herself without evasion 
or resource, swallowed the draught. The poison 
Jook effect immediately, and delivered Syria from 
a monster, who, by her unheard-pf crimes, had been 
so long the scourge of the state. She h;id been the 
wife of three * kings of Syria, and the mother of 
four. She had occasioned the death of two of her 
husbands, and as to her childrjcn, she had murdered 
one with her o^yn hands, and would haye destroyed 
Grypus by the poison which he made her drink herself 
That prince afterwards applied himself with success 
to the aftaifs of the public, and reigned several 
years in peace and tranquillity, till his brother Antio- 
chus of Cyzicum occasioned the troubles we shall 
relate hereafter. 

* * The three kings of Syria, who had been her husbands, were 

Ale.^ander Bala, Demetrius Nicator, and Antiochus Sidelef, 

' ^ Her four sons were Antiochus, by Alexander Bala; Seleucus 

and Antiochus Grypus, by Demetrius; and Antiochus the Cyii,^ 

ceniau, by Antiochus Sidetes. - » 
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Ptolemy Physcon, king of Egypt "", after having 
reigned twenty-nine years from the death of his 
brother Philometor, died at last in Alexandria- No 
reign was ever more tyrs^nnical, nor abounded more 
with crimes than his, 



Sect. VL Ptolemy Lathyrus succeeds Phijscon, 
War between Grt/pus and his brother Antiochus 
of Cyzicumi for the kingdom of Syria. Ht/r- 
canus fortifies himself in Judvea, His, death. 
Aristobulus succeeds him, ant^ assumes tlie title 
ofking^. He is succeeded by Alexander Jamucus. 
Cleopatra drives Lathyrus out of Egypt, and- 
places Alexander his youngest brother on the 
throne in his stead. War betiieen that princess 
and her sons. Death of Grypus. Ptolemy Apion 
leaves the kingdom of Cyrcnaica to the Romans. 
Continuation of the wars in Syria and Egypt. 
The Syi^ians choose Tigranes king Lathyrus 
is rerestablished upon the throne of Egypt. He 
dies. Alexander his nephew succeeds liim. Ni- 
amedcs king of Bithynia, makes the Poman 
people his heirs. 

PhYSCON • at his death left three sons. The fiwt A. M. 
liamed Apion, was a natural son, whom he had by /^^^?\ 
a concubine. The two others were legitimate, and "jV 
the children of his niece Cleopatra, whom he married 
after having repudiated her mother. The eldest was 
called Lathyrus, and the other Alexander. 

He left the kingdom of Cyrenaica by will to Apion, 
and Eevpt to his widow Cleopatra, and to which ever 
of his twosons she should think fit to choose. Cleo- 

" Porphyr. inOraec. Euseb. Seal. Hiefon. in Dan. ix. 
* Justin. 1. xxxix. c. 4, 5. Appinn. in iMilhrid. sub ihwm & 
in Syr. p. 132. Strab. 1. xvii. j). 795. Plin. 1. ii. c. 67. ^ 
i. \C. C.30. Porphjrr. in Orjec.Eiisfb. Scalig. Jastph. Auti'i, 
1. xiii.Y. 18. Dio<l. in Excerpt. Vales, p. 385. 
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patra believing that Alexander would be the most 
complaisant, resolved to choose him; but the peo- 
ple would not suffer the eldest to lose his birth-right, 
and obliged the queen to rccal him from Cyprus, 
whither she had caused him to be banished by his 
father, and to associate him with her on the throne. 
Before she would suffer him to take possession of 
the trown, she obliged him to repudiate his eldest 
sister Cleopatra, whom he passionately loved, and 
10 take Selene, his youngest sister, for whom he had 
DO inclination. Dispositions of this kind promise 
no very pacific reign. 

At his coronation he took the title of Soter. Some 
authors give him that of Philometor; but the gene- 
rality of historians distinguish him by the name of 
* Lathynis However, as that was but a kind of 
Titck-name, nobody dared to give it him in his own 
time. 
A.M. Antiochus Grj'pus, king of Syria, was making 
3S5>0. preparations for invading Judnea, when a civil war 
AntiXC. broke out to employ him, which was fomented by 
^^** Antiochus of Cyzicum, his brother by the mother's 
side. He was the son of Antiochus Sidetes, and bom 
whilst Demetrius was prisoner amongst the Parthians. 
When Demetrius returned, and repossessed himself of 
his dominions after the death of Antiochus Sidetes, his 
mother, out of regard to his safety, had sent him to 
Cyzicum, a city situate upon the Propontis, in Mysia 
Minor, where he was educated by the care of a faith- 
ful eunuch, named Craterus, to whom she had en- 
trusted him. From thence he was called the Cy- 
zicenran. Grypius, to whom he gave umbrage, 
wished to have him poisoned. His design was dis- 
covered, and the Cyzicenian was compelled to take 
up arms in his own defence, and to endeavour to 
make good his pretensions to the crown of Syria. 

* Aadv^f signifies a kind of pea, called in Latin eicer, from 
yi'hich came the surname of Cicero. Lathyrus must havci bad 
sionie very visible mark of tliis sort «poo his f^ce, or the name 
hod been inconsistent. 

4 
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Cleopatra, whom Lathyrus had been obliged to A. M. 
repudiate, finding herself at her own disposal, mar- /^f^}\ 
ried the Cyzicenian. She brought him an* army for *' * 
her dowry, to assist him against his competitor. — 
Their forces by that means being very near equal, 
the two brothers came to a battle, in which the Cy- 
zicenian having the misfortune to be defeated, re- 
tired to Antioch. He left his wife in that place, 
where he fancied she would be secure, and went him- 
self to raise new troops for the re-inforcement of his 
army. 

But Grypus immediately laid siege to the city, and 
took it. Tryphena, his wife, was very earnest with 
him to put Cleopatra his prisoner into hc^ hands. 
Though her sister by father and mother, she was so 
excessively enraged at her for having married their 
enemy, and giving him an army against them, that 
she resolved to deprive her of life. Cleopatra had 
taken refuge in one of the temples of Antioch, a 
sanctuary, which was held inviolable ; Gn^piis would 
not shew a complaisance for his wife, which he saw 
would be attended with fatal effects from the violence 
of her rage. He alledged to her the sanctity of the 
asylum where her sister had taken refuge ; and repre- 
sented, that her death would neither be of use to 
them, nor of prejudice to the Cyzicenian. That in 
all the civil or foreign wars, wherein his ancestors 
had been engaged, it had never been known, that 
after victory, any cruelty had been exercised against 
the women, especially against so near a relation. 
That Cleopatra was her sister, and his near f relation. 
That therefore he desired her to speak no more of 
her to him, because he could by no means consent 

• We fifid in the latter editions of Justin the following words: 
exercitum Grypi sollicitatum^ velut dotal^m,.ad maritum deducit; 
Which shows, that (ileopatru, having succeeded in cqrrupting 
part of Grypus's arniy, carried it to lier husband. Several edi- 
Uons read Cj/pri instead of Qrypi^ which would imply, tJiat 
Cleopatra had an army in Cyprus* 

I Her father Physcon was the uucle of Cleopatra, Grypus's 
niother. 
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to her being treated with any severities. *Tryphena, 
hv from acquiescing in his reasons, became more 
violent through sentiments of jealousy; imagining, 
that it was not through compassion, but love, that her 
husband thus tooJc the part of that unfortunate prin- 
cess. She therefore sent soldiers into the temple, 
who could not tear her in any other manner frotn the 
altar, than by cutting off her hands with which she 
embraced it. Cleopatra expired, uttering a thousand 
curses against the parricides who were the authors of 
her death,, and imploring the god, in whose sight so 
barbarous a cruelty was committed, to avenge her 
upon them. 

However, the other Cleopatra, the common mo- 
ther of the two sisters, did not seem to be affected 
at all, with either the fate of the one or the crime of 
the other. Her henrt, which was solely susceptible of 
ambition, was so taken up with the desire of reign- 
ing, that she had no other thoughts than of the means 
of supporting herself in Egypt, and of retaining an 
absolute authority in her own hands during her life. 
To strengthen herself the better, she gave the king- 
dom of Cyprus to Alexander her youngest son, in or- 
der to draw from him the assisfance for which she 
jTiight have occasion, in case Lathyrus should ever 
dispute the authority she was determined to keep. 
A; M. The death of Cleopatra in Syria did not long rer 
,5S9'2. main unpunished. The Cyzicenian returned at the 
Ai»t..I C. \iQ;xd of a new armv to mve his brother battle a se- 
cond time, defeated him, and took Tr} phena, upon 
whom he inflicted the torments which her cruelty to 
her sister had well deserved. 

Grypus was obliged to abandon Svria to the victor, 
lie retired to Aspendus in Pamphylia, which occa- 
sioned his being sometimes called in history the As- 
pendian, but returned a year after into Syria, and 
A. M. re-possessed himself of it. The two brothers at 

38.93. ^ 

Ant. .I.e. -. o . /-. f . , A 

J Ij • .Nf ff quant C> rypus abntnt, ianto sm^or inuheon pertttfana flc* 

ccndiiur, rata non miicrkord'ut hac lerOa^ icd amvru esse, J usTi.N. 
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length divided tliat empire between th^m. The 
Cyzicenian had Coelosyria and Phoenicia, and took 
up his residence at Damascus. Grypus had all the 
rest, and kept his court at Antioch. Both equally 
abandoned themselves to luxury, and many other 
excesses. 

Whilst the two brothers'* were exhausting their a. 1M. 
forces against one another, or indolently dozed after 385H. 
the peace in luxurious sloth and case, John Hyrcanus Ant.J. C. 
augmented his wealth and power; and seeing that he 
had nothing to fear from them, he undertook to re- 
duce the city of Samaria. He sent Aristobulus and 
Antigonus, two of his sons, to form the siege of that 
place. ^The Samaritans demanded aid of the Cyzi- 
cenian, king of Damascus, who- marched thither at 
the head of an anny. The two brothers quitted their 
lines, and a battle ensued, wherein Antiochus was 
defeated, and pursued as far as Scythopolis, escaping 
with great difficulty. 

The two brothers after this victory returned to the A. M. 
siege, and pressed the city so vigorously, that it was ^^.^^-^ 
obliged a second time to send to the Cyzicenian, to *'^^' * ' 
solicit him to come again lo its aid. But he jiad not 
•troops enough to undertake the raising of the siege; 
and the same request was made to Intlu rus, king of 
Egypt, who granted six thousand men, contrary to 
the opinion of Cleopatra his mother. As Chelcias 
and Ananias, two Jews, were her favourites, ministers, 
and generals, both the sons of Onias, who built the 
temple of Egypt, those two ministers, who entirely 
governed her, influenced her in favour of their na- 
tion, and out of regard for them, she would not do 
any thing to the prejudice of the Jews. She wa.s 
almost resolved to depose Lathyrus.for having en- 
gaged in this war without her consent, and even 
against her will. 

When the auxiliary troops of Egypt arrived, the 
Cyzicenian joined them with his. lie was afraid to 
attack the array that formed the siege, and contented 

* Joseph. Antiq. 1. xiii. c, 17 — 19« 
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himself with ravaging the country, by flying parties 
and excursions^ in order to form a diversion^ and to in- 
duce the enemy to raise the siege, in order to defend 
themselves at home. But seeing that the Jewish army 
did not move, and that his own was mucii diminished 
by the defeat of some detachments, by desertion, and 
other accidents; he thought it improper to expose 
his person by continuing in the field with an army 
no much weakened, and retired to Tripoli. He left 
the command of his troops to two of his best generals 
Callimander and Epicrates. The first \Nras killed in 
a rash enterprise, in which his whole party perished 
with him. Epicrates, seeing no hopes of success, 
had no farther thoughts but of serving his private 
interest in the best manner he could in the present 
situation of affairs. He treated secretly with Hyr- 
canus, and for a sum of money put ScytliopoHs into 
his hands, with all the other places which the Syrians 
possessed in the country, without regard to his duty, 
honour and reputation ; -and all for a sum perhaps 
inconsiderable enough. 

Samaria, destitute of all appearance of relief, ivas 
obliged, after having sustained a siege for a year, to 
surrender at last to Hyrcanus, who immediately or- 
dered it to be demplinhed; The walls of the city, 
and the houses of the inhabitants, were entirely 
rased and laid level with the ground; and, to pre- 
vent its being rebuilt, he caused large and deep 
ditches to be cut through the new plain where the 
city had stood, into which water was turned- It was 
' not re-established till the time of Herod, who gave 
the new city, which he caused to be rebuilt there, the 
name of Scbaste*, in honour of Augustus, 

Hyrcanus saw himself at that time master of all 
Judaea, Galilee, Samaria, and of many places upon 
the frontiers, and became thereby one of the most 
considerable princes of his time. None df his neigh- 
bours dared to attack him an(y more, and he passed 

* liBmf^, in Greek signifies Augustus, 
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the rest of his days in perfect tranquillity with regard 
to foreign affairs. 

' But towards the close of his life he did not find A. AL 
the same repose at home. The Pharisees, a violent 38y6\ 
and rebellious sect, gave him abundance of difficuJ- !^'^ 
ties. By an affected profession of attachment to 
the law, and a severity of manners, they had ac- 
quired a reputation which gave them great sway 
amongst the people. Hyrcanus had endeavoured, 
by all sorts of favours, to engage them in his interests. 
Besides having been educated amongst them, and 
having always professed their sect, he had protected 
and served them upon all occasions; and, to make 
them more firmly his adherents, not long before he 
had invited the heads of them to a magnificent en- 
tertainment, in which he made a speech to them, 
highly capable of affecting reasonable minds. He re- 
presented, that it had always been his intention, as 
they well knew, to be just in his actions towards 
men, and to do all things in regard to God thai 
might be agreeable to him, according to the doc- 
trine taught by the Pharisees: that he conjured them 
therefore, if they saw that he departed in anything 
from the great end he proposed to himself in those 
two rules, that they would give him their instruc- 
tions, in order to his amending and correcting his 
errors. Such a disposition is highly laudable ia 
princes, and in all men; but it m^ght to be attended 
with prudence and discernment. 

The whole assembly applauded this discourse, tind 
highly praised him for it. One man only, named 
Eleazar, of a turbulent and seditious spirit, rose up, 
and spoke to him to this effect: ''Since you desbre 
^' that the truth should be told you with freedom, if 
*^ you would prove yourself just, renounce the high- 
" priesthood, and content yourself with the civil 
" government." Hyrcanus was surprised, and aske4 
him what reasons he had to give him such counseL 
Eleazar replied, that it was known, from the testi- 
mony of aged persons worthy of belief, that hi* 
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mother was a captive, aiwl that, as the soil of a 
stranger, he ^vas incapable by the laW of holding that 
office. If the fact had been true,. Eleazar would 
have been in the right;** for the law was express in 
that point-, but it was a false s^ipposition, and a mere 
calumny; and all who were present extremely blamed 
him for advancing it, and expressed great indignation 
upon that account. 

This adventure, however, occasioned great trou-' 
bles. Hyrcanus'was highly inceased at so insolent 
an attempt to defame his mother, and call in ques- 
tion the purity of his birlh, and, in consequence, 
his right to the high-priesthood. Jonathan, his in- 
timate friend, and a zealous Sadducee, took advan- 
tage of this opportunity to incense him against the 
whole party, and to bring him over to that of the 
Sadducees. 

Two powerful sects in Judaea, but directly oppo- 
site to each other in .»*entiments and interests, entirely, 
divided the ytate; that of the Pharisees, and that of 
the Sadducees. The first piqued themselves upon 
an exact observance of the law; to which they added 
a great number of traditions, that they pretended 
to have received from their ancestors, and to which 
they much more strictly adhered than to the law 
itself, though often contrary to what the latter en- 
joined. They acknowledged the immortality of the 
soul, and, in consequence, another life after this. — 
They aflfected an outside of virtue, regularity, and au- 
sterity, which gained them great consideration with 
the people. But under that imposing appearance they 
concealed the greatest vices: sordid avarice; insupport- 
able pride; an insatiable thirst of honours and distinc- 
tions; a violent desire of ruling alone; an envy, that 
rose almost to fury, against all merit but their own; 
an irreconcileable hatred for all who presumed to 
contradict them; a spirit of revenge capable of the 
most horrid excesses; and, what was still more their 

* ' Lev. xxi. 15. 
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distinguishing characteristic, and outdid all the rest, 
a black hypocrisy, which always wore the mask oF 
religion. The Sadducees rejected the Pharisaical 
traditions with contempt, denied the immortality of 
the soul, and the resurrection of the body, and ad- 
mitted no felicity, but that to be enjoyed in this 
life. The rich people, nobility, and most of those 
who composed the Sanhedrim, that is to say, the 
great council of the Jews, in which the affairs of 
state and religion were determined, were of the lat- 
ter sect. 

Jonathan, therefore^ to bring over Hyrcanus to 
his party, insinuated to him, that what had passed 
was not the mere suggestion of Eleazar, but a trick 
concerted by the whole cabal, of which Eleazar had 
only been the tool; and that, in order to convince 
himself of the truth of this assertion, he had only to' 
consult them upon the punishment which the calum- 
niator deserved; that he would find, if he thought fit 
to make the experiment, by their conduct in favour 
of the criminal, that they were all of them his ac- 
complices. Hyrcanus followed his advice, and con- 
sulted the principal of the Pharisees upon the pu- 
nishment due to the person, who had so grossly de- 
famed the prince and high-priest of his people, ex- 
pecting that they would undoubtedly condemn him 
to die. But their answer was, that calumny was not 
a capital crime; and that all the punishment he de- 
served, was to be scourged and imprisoned. So much 
lenity in so heinous a case, made Hyrcanus believe 
all that Jonathan had insinuated; and he became the 
mortal enemy of the whole sect of the Pharisees. He 
prohibited, by a decree, the observation of the regu- 
lations founded upon their pretended tradition; in- 
flicted penalties upon such as disobeyed, that ordi-^ 
nance; and abandoned their party entirely, to throw 
himself into that of the Sadducees their enemies. 

Hyrcanus did not long survive this storiti; he died A- ^^* 
the year following, after having been high-prie*t and ^^f^/Vj 
prince of the Jews twenty-nine years. {qj\ 
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Not to interrupt the history of other kingdoms, I 
sliall reserve the greatest part of what regards the 
successQrs of Hyrcanus for the article in which I 
shall treat the' history of the Jews separately. 

• We have seen that Ptolemy Lathyrus had sent 
an army into Palestine to aid Samaria^ contrary to 
the advice of his mother, and notwithstanding her 
opposition. She carried j^er resentment of this and 
some other similar encroachments upon her authority 
so far, that she took his wife Selene from him, by 
whom he had already had two sons *, and obliged 
him to quit Egypt. The method which she devised 
to effect her purpose was this. She procured some 
of her favourite eunuchs to he wounded, and then 
produced them in an assembly of the people at Alex- 
andria. She caused it to be reported, that they had 
been used thus barbarously by her son Lathyrus for 
having endeavoured to defend her against his vio* 
lence, and enflamed the people so much by this 
black fiction, which convinced them that he de- 
signed to kill her, that they immediately rose univer- 
sally against Lathyrus, and would have torn him in 
pieces, if he had not escaped from the port in a ship, 
which set sail as soon as he got on board. Cleopatra 
sent immediately after for Alexander, her youngest 
son, to whom she had given the kingdom of Cyprus^ 
and made him king of Egypt in his brother's stead, 
whom she obliged to content himself with the king- 
dom of Cyprus, which the other quitted. 

A. M. Alexander ^ king of the Jews, after having put 
Anf J^C ^^^ internal affairs of his kingdom in good order, 
iQ^\ ' marched against the people of Ptolemais, beat them, 
and obliged them to shut themselves up within their 
walls, where he besieged them. They sent to de- 
mand aid of Lathyrus, who went thither in person. 
But the besieged changing their sentiments, from 
the apprehension of having him for their master, 
Lathyrus dissembled his resentment for the present. 

* JuitiiK I. xxxviii. c. 4. ^Joseph. Antiq. 1. xiiL c. 20y 21. 

* Those two sons died before bimt 
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He was upon the point of concluding a treaty with 
Alexander^ when he wai) apprised that the latter was 
negociating secretly with Cleopatra, to engage her 
to join him with all her forces in order to drive hira 
out of Palestine. Lathyrus became his declared ene*» 
my, and resolved to do him all the injury in his power* 

The next year he did not fail to carry his resohition 
into effect. He divided his army into two bodies^ 
and detached one of them under the command of one 
of his generals, to form the siege of Ptolemais, with 
which place he had reason to be dissatisfied; and with • 
Ae othe^ marched in person against Alexander. The 
inhabitants of Gaza had supplied Lathyrus with a con-* 
siderable nuniber of troops. A bloody battle was 
fought between them upon the banks of the Jordan. 
Alexander lost thirty thousand men, without including 
the prisoners taken by Lathyrus after the victory. 

A most cruel and horrid action is related to have 
been committed by Lathyrus upon this occasion. The 
same evening that he gained this battle, in going to 
take up his quarters in the neighbouring villages, he 
found them full of women and children, and caused 
them all to be put to the sword, and their bodies to be 
cut in pieces, and put into cauldrons to be cook-^ 
ed, as if he intended to m^ke his army sup upon 
them. His design was to have it believed, that fain 
troops ate human flesh, to spread the greater terror 
throughout the country. Could one believe such 
a barbarity possible, or that any man should ever 
conceive so wild a thought? Josephus reports this 
feet upon atke authority of Strabo, and another au<« 
Ihor. 

Lathyrus, after the defeat of Alexander, not hav* 
mg any enemy in the field, ravaged and laid waste all 
fhe tint country. Without the succours brought hf 
Cleopatra the following year Alexander had been 
Bndone; lor after 90 considerable a loss it was impose 
sible <er hkn to retrieve his affairs, and make head 
against his enemy. 
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A. M. That princess saw plainly/ that if Lathyrus made 
3901. hinwelF master of Judaea and Phoenicia, he would be 
^ 103 ^ ill a condition to enter Egypt, and to dethrone her; 
and that it was necessary to put a stop to his pro- 
gress. For that purpose she raised an army, and 
gave the command of it to Chelcias and Ananias, 
the two Jews of whom we have spoken before. She 
fitted out a fleet at the same time, to transport her 
troops; and embarking with them herself, landed 
in Phoenicia^. She carried with her a great sum of 
money, and her richest jewels. In order to secure 
them in case of accident, she chose the isle of Cos for 
their repository, and sent thither at the same time Tier 
grandson Alexander, the son of him who reigned 
jointly with her. When Mithridates made himself 
master of that island, and of the treasures laid up 
there, he tdok that young prince under his care, and 
gave him an education suitable to his birth. Alex- 
ander withdrew by stealth from Mithridates, some 
time after, and took refuge with Sylla, who received 
him well, took him into his protection, carried him 
to Rome, and at length, set him upon the throne 
of Egypt, as we shall see in the sequel. 

The arrival of Cleopatra made Lathyrus immedi- 
ately raise the siege of Ptolemais, which he had con- 
tinued till then. He retired into Coelosyria. She 
detached Chelcias with part of her army to pursue 
him, and \fith the other, commanded by Ananias, 
formed the siege of Ptolemais herself. Chelcias, 
who commanded the first detachment, having been 
killed in the expedition, his death put a stop to every 
thing. Lathyrus, to take advantage of the disorder 
occasioned by that loss, threw himself with all his 
A. M, forces into Egypt, in hopes of finding it without de- 
3902. fence in the absence of his mother, who had catried 
Ant. J. Cher best troops into Phoenicia. He was mis^en. 
^^^' The troops Cleopatra had left there, made head 
till the arrival of those she detached to re-*infprce 

t Appian. in Mithridat. p. 186, & de Bel. Civil, p. 414. 
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them from Phoenicia, upon receiving advice oF lis 
design. He was compelled to return into Palestine^ 
and took up his winter-quarters in Gaza. 

Cleopatra^ in the mean time, pushed the siege of* 
Ptolemais. with so mucli vigour, that she at last took 
it.' As soon as she entered it, Alexander made her a 
visit, and brought rich presents with him to recom»i 
mend him to her favour. But what conduced ' mcvsf 
to his success, was his hatred for her son Lathyrus ; 
which was alone sufficient to assure him of a good 
reception. 

Some persons of Cleopatra's court observed *to 
her, that she had now a fair opportunity of making 
herself mistress of Judaea, and all Alexander's domi- 
nions, by seizing his person : they even pressed hef 
to take the advantage of it, which she would have 
done, had it not been for Ananias, But he repre- 
sented to her, haw base and infamous it would be to 
treat an ally in that manner, who was engaged with 
her in the same cause ; that it would be acting con- 
trary to honour and good faith, which are the founda- 
tions of society ; that such a conduct would be highly 
prejudicial to her interests, and would draw upon 
her the abhorrence of all the Jews dispersed through- 
out the world. In fine, he so eflTectuallv prevailed by 
his . arguments and influence, which he employed to 
the utmost for the presentation of his countr) man 
and relation, that she came into hi?4 opinion, and re- 
newed her alliance with Alexander. Of how great 
value to princes is a wise miiiister, who has courage 
enough to oppose their unjust undertaking-? with vi- 
gour! Alexander returned to Jerusalem, where he at 
length set another good army on f(K)t, with whirh he 
passed the Jordan, and formed the siege of Gadara. 

Ptolemy- Lathyrus, after having wintered at Gnzn, A. M. 
perceiving that his efforts would be inefU'ctual against a'^/^^VV; 
Palestine, whilst his mother supported it, abandoned' \'^^[ 
tliat design, and returned into Cyprus. She, on her 
side, retired also into Egypt, and tlie country was 
delivered from them lx)th. 
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Being ^ informed, upon her return to Alexandria, 
that Latbyrus had entered into a treaty at Damascus 
with Antiochus the Cyzicenian, and that with the aid 
which he expected from him, he was preparing to 
make a new attempt for the recovery of the crown 
of Egypt; that queen, to make a diversion, gave har 
daughter Selene, whom she had taken from Lathy* 
rus, to Antiochus Grypud, and sent him at the same 
time a considerable number of troops, and great 
sums of money, to put him into a condition to at« 
tack bis brother the Cyzicenian with vigour. The 
affair succeeded as she had intended. The war 
was renewed between. the two brothers, and the 
Cyzicenian had so tnuch employment upon his bands 
at home, that he was in no condition to assist 
Latbyrus, who was thereby obliged to abandon bis 
design. 

Ptolemy Alexander, his younger brother, whom 
she had placed upon the throne in conjunction with 
herself, shocked by the barbarous cniehy with which 
•he persecuted his brother Latbyrus, especially in de* 
ptiving him of his wife to give her to his enemy, 
and observing besides, that the greatest crimes cost 
her nothing, when the gratification of her ambition 
was concerned; did not believe himself safe iiear 
her, and resolved to abandon the throne and retire; 
preferring a quiet life without fear in banishment, 
to reigning with so wicked and crfiel a mother, 
with whom he was perpetually in danger. It was 
not without abundant solicitation he was prevailed 
upon to return; for the people were absolutely de^ 
termined that slie should not reign alonis, though 
they well knew that she gave her son only the name 
of king; that since the death of Physcon she had 
always engrossed the whole royal authority; and that 
the real cause of Lathyrus's disgrace, which had 
cost him his crown and wife, was his having pire* 
sumcd to act in one instance without her. 

^ Justin. I. fxxix. c. |>. 
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The death of Anliochus Grypus happened this A.M. 
year. He was assassinated by Heracleon, one of 'Syo?. 
his owiv vassals, after having reigned twenty-seven ^"qJ'' 
years. He left five sons ; Seleucus the eldest suc- 
ceeded him; the four others were Antiochiis and 
•Philip, t^vins; Demetrius Euchares, and Antiochus 
Dionysius. They were all kings in their turns, or 
at least pretended to the crown. 

Ptolemy Apion, * son of Physcon, king of Egypt, A.M. 
to whom his father had given the kingdom of Cy- ^^*' 
renaica, dying without issue, left his kingdom to "^^^^ * 
the Romans by will, who, instead of taking advan- 
tage of that legacy, gave the cities their' liberty, 
which soon filled the whole country with tyrants; 
because the most powerful persons of each of those 
•small states were for making themselves sovereigns 
of them. Lucullus, in passing that way against 
Mithridates, remedied those disorders in some mea- 
sure; but there was no other means of re-establish* 
ing peace and good order, than by reducing the 
country into a province of the Roman empire, ad 
was afterwards done. 

Antiochus the Cyzicenian seized Antioch, *" after 
the death of Grypus, and used his utmost endeavoun 
to dispossess Gry pus's children of the rest of the 
kingdom. But Seleucus, who was in possession of 
iniany other strong cities, maintained himself against 
-him, and found means to support his right. 

Tigranes, son of Tigranes king of Armenia, * who a. M. 
had been kept an hostage by the Parthians during ^^^^'^ 
the life of his father, was released at his death, and Ant. J.C 
set upon the throne, on condition that he should re- 
sign certain places to the Parthians which lay conve- 
niently for them. This happened twenty-five years 
before he espoused the part of Mithridates against the 
Romans. I shall have occasion hereafter to speak of 
this Tigranes, and of the kingdom of, Armenia. 

■ Liv. Epit. 1. Ixx. Pint, in Luru). p. 4.92. .Tustin. 1. xxxi'^. 
c. 5. ^ Porphyr. in Gncc. Seal. * Justin. 1. xxx viii. r. 3. 

Appian. in Syc^p. 1^18. Slrab. 1. xi. p. 5'i2. 
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^' ^^- The Cyziccnian^,. who saw that Seleucu» was gain- 
Ant. J C ^"S strength every day in Syria, set out from An- 
94. tioch to give him battle; but being defeated, he 
was made prisoner, and put to death. Seleucus 
entered Antioch, and saw himself in possession of 
the whole empire of Syria; but could not keep it 
long. AntiochUs Eusebes, son of the Cyzicenian, 
who made his escape from Antioch, when Seleucus 
took it, went to Aradus*, where he caused him- 
A. M. self to be crowned king. From thence he marched 
aVj'c ^^^^^ ^ considerable army against Seleucus, obtained 
53. ^ great victory over him, and obliged him to shut 
himself up in Mopsuestia a city of Cilicia, and to 
abandon. all the rest to the mercy of the victor. In 
this retirement he oppressed the inhabitants so much 
by the heavy subsidies which he exacted from them, 
that at length, they mutinied, invested the house 
where he resided, and set it on fire. Himself, and 
.all who were in it, perished in the flames. 
A- M. , Antiochus ai)d Philip, the twin-sons of Grypus, 
An?J% ^^ revenge the death of their brother Seleucus, 
c)2. marched at the head of all the troops they could 
raise against Mopsuestia. They took and demo- 
lished the -city, and put all the inhabitants to the 
sword. But on their return, Eusebes charged them 
nedr the Orontes, and defeated them. Antiochus 
•was drowned in endeavouring to swim his horse over 
that river. Philip mad« a fine retreat with a con- 
siderable body of men, which soon increased to such 
a number, as enabled him to keep the field, and 
^ dispute the empire with Eusebes 

The latter, to strengthen himself upon the throne, 
had married Selene the widow of Grypus. That 
politic princess, upon her husband's death, had 
ibund means to secure part of the empire in htr 
own possession, and had provided herself with good 

■Joseph. Antiq. 1. xiii. c. 21. Appian. in Syc. p. \32. 

Porpbyr. in Graec. Seal. 

f Au island and city ot Thauicia. 
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troops. Eusebes married her therefore in- ordec to 

augment his forces. Lathyrus, from whom she had 

been taken, to avenge himself for this fresh insult, 

sent to Cnidos for Demetrius Bucharest the fourth 

yon of Grypus, who was brought up in that place, and 

made him king at Damascus. Eusebes and Philip were 

too much employed against each other to prevent that 

blow. For though Eusebes had well retrieved his 

affairs, and augmented his power by his marriage 

Philip, however, still supported himself, and at last 

so totally defeated Eusebes in a great battle, that he i 

was reduced to abandon his dominions, and take re* I 

fuge amongst the Parthians, whose king at that time 

was Mithridates II. surnamed the Great. The empire 

of Syria, by this means became divided between 

Philip and Demetrius. Two ye^rs after, Eusebes, 

assisted by the Parthians, returned into Syria, 

repossessed himself of part of what he had before, 

and involved Philip in new difficulties. Another 

competitor fell also upon his hands, almost at the same / 

time ; this was Antiochus Dionysius, his brother, the 

fifth son of Grypus. He seized the city of Damascus, 

established himself there as king of Coelosyria, and 

supported himself in that city for three years. 

Affairs "* were neither more quiet, nor crimes and ^* ^ 
perfidy more rare in Egypt, than m Syria. Cleopa- j^^^j^q 
tra, not being able to suffer a companion* in the su- sjl* 
preme authority, nor to admit her son Alexander to 
share the honour of the throne with her, resolved to 
rid herself of him, in order to reign alone for the fu- 
ture. That prince, who was apprized of her design, 
prevented her, and put her to death. She was a monster 
of a woman, who had spared neither her mother, her 
sons, nor her daughters, and had sacrificed every 
thing to the ambitious desire of reigning. She was 
punished in this manner for her crimes, but by a 
crime equal to her own. 



* Justin. 1* xxxix. c. 4. Pausan. in Attic. p« 15. 

Atlieiu I. xii. p. 550. 
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I do not doubt but the reader, as well as rayself, 
is struck with horror at the sight of so dreadful a 
«cene as our historj' has for some- time exhibited. 
It furnishes us no where with such frequent and 
sudden revolutions, nor vA^M examples of so many 
kings dethroned, betrayed, and murthered by their 
nearest relations, their brothers, sons, mothers, wives, 
friends, and confidents ; who all in cold blood, with 
premeditated design, reflection, and concerted policy, 
employ the most odious and most inhuman means to 
effect their purpose. Never was the anger of Heaven 
more distinctly visible, nor more dreadful than upon 
these princes and people. We see here a sad com- 
plication of the blackest and most detestable criaies, 
perfidy, imposture of heirs, di^'orces, poisoning, in- 
cest. Princes on a sudden become monsters, vying 
in treachery and wickedness with each other, at- 
<taimng crowns with rapidity, and disappearing as 
soon ; reigning only to satiate their passions, and to 
render their people unhappy. Such a situation of 
a kingdom, wherein all orders of the state are in con- 
fusion, all laws despised, justice abolished, all crimes 
secure of impunity, denotes approaching ruin, and 
seems to call for it in the loudest exclamations. 

As soon as it was known at Alexandria, that 
Alexander had caused his mother to be put to death, 
that horrid crime made the parricide so odious to 
his subjects that they could not endure him any 
longer. They expelled him, and called in Lathynis, 
whom they replaced upon the throne, in which he 
supported himself to his death. Alexander having 
got some ships together, endeavoured to return into 
Egypt the year following, but without success. He 
perished soon after in a new expedition which he un- 
dertook. 
A.M. The Syrians 'weary of the continual wars made 
AntJ *C. ^" ^^^*^ country by the princes of the house of Se- 

83. 

** Jiretin; 1. xl. c. 1. & 2, Appiftn, in Syr. p. 118- Joseph. 
* Antiq. 1. xiu. c. 24. 
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leucus for tbe sovereignly^ and not being atk to 
suffer any longer the ravages, murders, and other * 
calamities, to %vhich they were perpetually exposed, 
resolved at last to exclude them all, and to submit 
to a foreign prince, who night deliver them from 
the many evils which those divisions occasioned, and 
restore tranquillity to their country. Some had 
liioughts of Mithridates, king of Pontus; others of 
Ptolemy king orf Egypt: but the former was actually 
engaged in a war with the Romans, and the 
other had always been the enemy of Syria. They 
therefot« determined upon electing Tigranes king 
ef Aitnenia, and sent ambassadors to acquaint him 
vniti their resolution, and the choice they had made 
of him. He agneed to it> came to Syria, and took 
possession of die crown, which he wore eighteen 
yeans. He governed that kingdom fourteen yean 
together by a viceroy natned Megadates, whom he did 
not recall from that office, till he had occasion for him 
against the Romans^ 

Eosebes, being driven out of his dominions by 
his snbjiects and Tigranes, took refujge in Cilicia* 
vrhere be passed the rest of his days in concealment 
and obscurity. As to Philip, it is not known what 
became of him. It is probable that he was killed 
in some action against Tigranes. Selene, the wife 
of Euscbes, retained Ptolemais, with part of Phce- . 
nicia and Coelosyria, and ^ reigned there many years 
after, which enabled her to give her two sons an 
education worthy of their birth. The eldest was 
called Antiochus Asiaticiis, and the youngest Seleu- 
cus Cybiosactes. I shall have occasion to speak of 
them in the sequel. 

Some time ^ after Ptolemy Lathyrus had been ^ 
replaced upon the throne of Egypt, a considerable 
rebellion broke out in the Upper Egypt. The rebels, 

F Cic. in Ver. vi. n. 6l. Appian. in Syr. p. 133. Strab.l. xvii. 
P* 796, ^ Puusan. in Auic* p. 15. 
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beiQg overthrown and defeated in a great batde> shut 
themselves up ia the city of Thebes, where they de- 
fended themselves with incredible obstinacy. It was 
at length taken after a siege of three years. Lathy- 
rus used it with so much rigour, that from being the 
greatest and richest city till then in Egypt, it was al- 
most reduced to nothing. 

A. M. Lathyrus did not long survive the ruin of Thebes. 

A^^^^'r I^^c*^on5ng from the death of his father, he had reign- 
iit. J. C. ^j thirty-six years ; eleven jointly with his mother 
in Egypt, eighteen in Cyprus^ and seven alone 
in Egypt after his mother's death. - Cleopatra, bis 
daughter, succeeded him, who was his only legiti- 
mate issue. Her propei: name was Berenice; biit 
by the established custom of that family all the 
sons were called Ptolemy, and the daughters Cleo- 
patra. 

Sylla.', at that time perpetual dictator of Rome, 
sent Alexander to take possession of the crown of 
Egypt, after the death of his uujcle Lathyrus> as the 
nearest heir male of the deceased. He was the son 
of that Alexander who had put his mother to death. 
But the people of Alexandria had already set Cleo^ 
patra upon the throne, and she had been six months 
itt possession of it when Alexander arrived. To ac* 
commodate the diflference, and not to draw Sylla, 
the master of Rome, and, in consequence, dispenser 
of law to the universe, . upon their hands, it was 
agreed that Cleopatra and he should marry, and 
reign jointly. But Alexander, who either did not 
approve of her for a wife, or \vould have no associate 
in the throne, caused her to be put to death uiRe- 
teen days after their marriage, and reigned alone 
fifteen years. Murder and parricide were no longer 
reckoned as any thing in those times, and, if I may use 
that expression, were grown into fashion among 
princes and princesses. 

' Appian dc Bel. Civ. p. 414. Poiphyr, iii Gra^c. Seal. p. 60. 
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Some time * after, Nicomedes, king of Bithynia A. M. 
died, having first made the Roman people Tii^ heire. 3928. 
His country by that means became a province of the A"^-^-^* 
Roman empire, as Cyrenaica did also the same year. 
The Romans, instead of appropriating the latter to 
themselves, had granted it liberty. Twenty years had 
since elapsed, during which term, sedition and ty- 
ranny had occasioned infinite calamities. It is said^ 
that the Jews, who had been long settled there, and 
composed a great part of the nation, contributed 
very much to those disorders. The Romans, to put 
a stop to them, were obliged to accept Cyrenaica, 
which had been bequeathed to them by the last 
king's will, and to reduce it into a Roman province. 

* Appian. in Mitbridat. p. 218. De Bel. Civil, i. i. p. 420. 
Liv. Epit. 1. Ixx. & xciii* Plut. in LucuK p. 492. 
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Ssor. Vn. StieM^ sister of Latlufrus, eoncdm 
hopes of the crcfwn qf Egypt ; she sends two of 
her sons to Rome for that purpose. The eldest, 
colled AfUiochus, on his return passes through 
Sidhf. Verves, prator qf that island, takes from 
him a golden candelatrum, designed for the Capir 
Sol. Antiochusj swman%ed Asiaticus, after hav- 
mg reigned four gears orver part ^ Syria, is dis- 
possessed of his dominions by Pompey, tuAo re- 
duces Syria into a province of the Roman empire. 
Troubles in Judaa and Eg^/pt. The Alexmidri- 
ans expel Alexander their king, and set Ftolemjf 
Auletes on the throne in his steikL Alexander, at 
his death, makes the Roman people his heirs. H 
consequence, some years aftei^ they ordeir Ptolemy 
king of Cyprus, brdher of Auletes, to be de- 
posed, confiscate his foi^unes, and seize that ' 
island. The celebrated Cato is charged with this 
commission. 

iJOME * troubles which happened in Egypt, oc- 

K.M. casioned by the disgust taken against Alexander, 

A^^^i'r ™^^^ Selene, the sister of Lathyrus, conceive 

°73 thoughts of pretending to the crown. She sent her 

two sons, Antiochus Asiaticus and Seleuciis, whom 

she had by Antiochus Eusebes, to Rome, to solicit 

the senate in her behalf. The important affairs 

which employed Rome, at that time engaged in a war 

with Mithridates, and perhaps the motives of policy, 

from which she had hitherto always opposed the kings 

who were desirous of joining the forces of Egypt with 

« Cic. vL in Ver. Orat. n. 6l— €7- 
• Reges Syrie^ regU Antiochi Jilios jn/eros, scitis Rom^ nupit 
fuisse : qui venerant non propter Syriarcgnumy na$u id iwe contro^ 
versid obtinebanit ui d patre et d mqjonbus acccperant ; ted reg- 
num JEgypti ad se ei ad Seltnem matrem mam pertinere arbitrO' 
bantur, Hi^ posiquam temporibus populi Ramani exclusi, per 9eM- 
turn agere qtue voluerant non potuermUy in 5yna«, in regmm fS' 
trium profecti iuntm ^ 
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those of Syria, prevented the princes from obtaining 
what they demanded. After a residence of two years 
in Rome, and ineffectual solicitations, they set out 
upon their return into their own kingdom. 

The eldest *, called Antiochus> resolved to pass 
through Sicily. He experienced an insult there^ 
wliich is hardly credible, and shows how much Rome 
was corrupted in the times we speak of, to what an 
excess the avarice of the magistrates, sent into the 
provinces, had risen, and what horrid rapine they 
committed with impunity, in the sight and with the 
knowledge of the whole world. 

Verres f was at that time praetor in Sicily. As 
soon as he heard that Antiochus was arrived at 
Syracuse, as he had reason to believe, and had been 
told, that that prince had abundance of rare and {Hre- 
cious things with him, he judged his arrival a kind of 
rich inheritance fallen to him. He began by sending 
Antiochus presents considerable enough, consisting 
in provisions of wine, oil, and corn. He then in- 
vited him to supper. The hall was magnificently 
adorned. The tables were set off with all his vessels 
of the most excellent workmanship, of which he had 
a -great number. The feast was sumptuous and deli^ 
cate, for he had taken care that nothing should be 
wanting to make it so. In a word, the king with- 
drew, well convinced of the praetor's magnificence, 
and still better satisfied with the honourable receptioa 
he had given him. 

♦ Eortm alter, qui Antiochus vacatur, iter per Siciliamfactre 
volmt, 

t ttaque isto (Vtrre) pratort venit SpracuMos. Hie Verru 
iUreditatetn tihi venisse orbit rat us est, qnod in ^us regnum ac ma^ 
iius venerat m, qucm iste ^ audierat multa secwn pneciara habere^ 
4* susjficabatur. Mittit homini munera satis larga : hmc ad usum 
domesticumt vini^ oUi, qv^ vigum crat^ etiam trititi quod saiit 
esset. Deinde ipsum regem ad canam invitat, Exornat ampi^ 
magn^ceque triclinium. Exponit ea, quibus abuuiabat, plurimfi ac 
pulcherriMa vasa argent ea. . . .Omnibus atrat rebus instructwn ei 
paratumutsit convivium. Quid multa f Res ita discesstt^ lUW 
istum copi^i ^matunh tt sf honori/iei acctptum arlntrurttur. 
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He * invites Verres to supper in his turn ; ex- 
poses all his riches, a vastquantity of silver plate, and 
not a few cups of gold set with jewels, after the 
cnstom of kings, especially those of Syria. There 
was among the rest a very large vessel for wine, 
made out of one precious stone. Verres takes each 
of these vessels into his hand one after the other, 
praises and admires them, while the king rejoices that 
the praetor of the Roman people is so well pleased 
with his entertainment. 

From f thenceforth the latter, had no other 
thoughts than how to rifle Antiochus, and send 
him away fleeced and plundered of all his rich 
eflfects. He sent to desire that he would let him 
'have the Ifinest of the vessels he had seen at his 
house, under pretence of showing them to his work- 
men. The prince, who did not know Verres, com- 
plied wthout difficulty or suspicion. The praetor 
sent again to de-ire that he would lend him the vessel 
made of a single precious stone, that he might ex- 
amine it more attentively, as he said. The king sent 
him that also. 

But to crown all J, the kings of Syria, of whom 
we speak, had carried a candelabrum with them to 

* Vocat ad ccntam deinde ip^e pr^etorem^ Exponit swu copias 
amnes: multuvi argenhtmj non pavcu etiam pocula ex auro qu^^ vt 
nos est regius Sp maxime in Syrid^ gemmu erant distincta claruii- 
firfV. £rat etiam ves vinarium ex und gemmd pergrandi '-^hte 
nnumquodque vas in mantts sumere^ laudare, mirari, Rtx gaudere 
priori populi Romani satis jiscundum Sfgratum illud esse conrivimn, 

f Posted qv^m inde discessum est, cogitare isfe nihil aliud^ quod 
ipsa res declaravity jiisi qvemadnwdum regem ex prorincid spoliatum 
expiiatumque dimitteret, Mittit rogatum vasa ea^ qv£ pulckerrima 
apud ilium viderat : ait se suis atlatoribus vclle ostendere. Rex, 
qui istnm non n6ssety sine ulld suspicione libentissimh dedit, Mit' 
tit etiam trullam gemmeam rogatum : Telle se earn diligentius con- 
tiderare. Ea quoqtte mittitttr, 

J Nunc reliquum^ jndices, attendite^^andelabrum e gemmis da- 
rissimisyopere mirahili perfectiim, reges hi^quos dico, Romam cym a/- 
iulissent, ut in Capitolio ponerent ; quhd nondvm etiam perfectvm 
templum offenderant, neque ponere, neqiie vvlgb ostendere uc prih 
ferre voluerunt ; vt Sp magnijicentius videretur, cdm suo tempore in 
Mtlld Jovis opt. Max, poneretvr^ et clarius, cum pulehritudo rftts re- 
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Rome> of singular beauty^ as well from the precious 
stones with which it was adorned^ . as its exquisite 
workmanship. With this >«hey int«D«led .to adorn 
the Capitol^ which hkd. been burnt during the wars 
between Marius and Sylla, and was then rebi^ilding. 
But that edifice not being finished^ they would not 
leave it behind theiv,i nor suffer any body to have a 
«ight of it ; in order that ^^ben it should appear at a 
proper time in the. temple of Jupiter, the surprise 
might add to the admiration of.it^ pud the charm 
of novelty give new splendor to the present. They 
therefore chose to carry it back into Syria, resolving 
to send ambassadors to offer this rare and n>agnifir 
cent gift, amongst many others, to the gody when 
they ^odhi know that his statue was; sc^t iip inth^ 
temple. . . .. • r ,. . 

* Verres was informed of all thi§ by Bomf) means 
or other: for th/fe priiHse.h^d taken care^to k^ap the 
candehbrum contealed; not thut^eXi^aredorsSspected 
any thing, but thatf^^iir people n^ig'ht s^e it ^fore it 
was exposed* to the fwiblic yieiv of the Romany. 
•The praetor den: aoded it o£ the kiiftg; and earnestly 

cen$ 4id oodos kamraMtafqut mtegra pcrotnint. SMtftrwnt id 
Mecum in Syriam reportare^ ity ctf^pt^audiispat simulacrum Jovis Opt* 
Max, dedicatunifiegatas mitterent^qnifUTn cvtUris rebusiUud quoque 
eximiuvi atque pulcherrimum dan urn inCdpitoliumafferVcnt, 

* Pervenlt res ad isth/s aures nescio quomodo. Nam rtx id citatum 
Toluerat: non quo quidqtmm Tx^tutrat aut smpickretttr, nd vt nf 
mulH iUttd ante percipcreMt ocuiii^ qudni pupuUs liomai^us. hit 
pttit i2 reye, Sc cum.plurimis perbis rogat^ uti ad te mittat : ci^pefc 
se dicit inspicere, nequt se allis videndi potest aUm esse fact irrum. 
Antiochus, qui animo <y puerili esset Sp regio, nihil de istius improbi- 
tate suspicatHs est, Imperat suis, vt id in prmtorium imvotutum (fuam 
occultissimi deferreni. . Qub posteaqudm attultntnt.y involutrisquf^ 
rejectis canstituerunt^ iste clamare ctxpit, dignkm rem esse regno 
Sjfri£y dignam regio munerey dignam CapitoUo. Eienim srai eo 
splendore, qui ex clarissimis Sjr plurimis gemnds esse tiebebai : e4 
varietate operum, ut ars certare videretur csm C9pid ; ed 
magnitudine, ut intelligi posset ^ non ad hominum apparatum^ sed ad 
amplissimi tefnpii ornament um^ esse fact urn. Quod cihn satis Jam 
perspexisse videretur, toHere incipiunt ut referrent. Iste ait se 
velle illud etiam atqut eliam consideraret nequaquamseesse satiatum* 
Jubet illos discedere, if candelabrum reiimjuere.' 67c illi turn { 
ad Antiockuni revertuntur. 

VOL. VII. KB 
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entreated him to send it him, expressing a great de* 
sire to examine it^ and promising to let nobody else 
see it. The young ^nce^ with tibe candour and sim- 
plicity of vrhose }outh the noble sentiments of his 
birth were united^ was far frdm suspecting any bad 
design. He ordered his officers to carry the candela- 
brum secretly to Verres, well covered from sight; 
which was done accordingly. As soon as the wrap- 
pers were tiken off^ and the praetor beheld it, he cried 
out, This is a present ivorthy of a prince, worthy of 
a king of Syria ; worthy of the Capitol. For it was 
amazingly splendid from the quantity of fine jewels 
with which it was adorned, and the variety of the 
^^rkmanship, in which art seemed to vie .with the 
fn&teriala; and at the same time^ of so laitge a size, 
that it was easy to distinguish, it was not intended to 
'l>e U5?ed in tlie palaces of men, but to ^orh a vast and 
supefb- temple: The office)^ of Antiochus having 
■given tne prietor full time to consider it, prepared to 
<arry it back, but were told by him, that be would 
examine it more at his leiMire, and that his cuiioaty 
was not yetsuflkiently gratified. He then bade them 
go boTDit; and leave the candelabrum with hi<o. Tbey 
accordingly returned without it. 

The * king was not alarmed at first, * and had no 
jefU^picion/' one day, two day.s^ several days passed, 
•and the oandelabrmn was not brought home. The 
prince therefore seitt to demmftl it of the prsetor, whe 
"py^ it bff.'tjtl the iiext clay ; but it was not returned 

• * Rexpcimb uikil fnetucre, nihil suspicari. Dies tmus^altcr^ 

-^IfiKesz.jtim r^crri\ Turn miliU r^x ad istum^ sisibi videafur^ ut 

<rfddat. Jvbct i^e posteriu* ad *<- revcrlL Mirutu iili zideri 

AtiitiiiieKWJt: futmrcdditur. Jj^c kwuiMm appellat : rogai ut 

Irtddat. Cts hcmtmii in^igMenn^ji^^ ifffpiidt^Liiam cognoscite^ Quod 

\scirGl\\QUod9fitA€x ipso, rege aadiaset, f/f Capitolio esse poncndum; 

guiML jQvi' Opi\ j/aar»i4w^</ p(ipvl(^ liofu. sertan tidcrety id sihi ut 

dmiareti ragtire S^ xchc^Pi^nter pelt re cxpit. Cum ille se reli^ne 

Jovis VvpitoUm M bimimim existiptat^^ impedJri dicerct^ quod 

^ muit^ftatioHe* tesUs essent tUiu^op^iisac^fnu^uris: iste hommiod" 

JMilM actrrimt ccg/Z^ Vbi vidiji €4(9fi,Ji/Mlii ntagis minis quam pre* 

cibvs permoveri, rcpentt homhtem de praiwcidjufjtt ante uoctcm dis* 

cedtre. Ait se coMperisse, ex ejus-^ regno piratas in Siciliam esft 

Tcnturos* 
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then* At length he applied in person to hitUj and 
prayed him to restore it. Who would believe it? 
That very candelabrum^ whichi he knew from the 
prince himself^ was to be set up m the Capitol, and 
designed for the great Jupitetj and the Roman peo- 
ple, Verres earnestly entreated the prince to give 
him. Antiochus excusing himself, both from the 
vow he had made to consecrate it to Jupiter, and the 
judgment which the many nations that had witnessed 
the progress of the workmanship of it, and knew fd* 
whom it was designed, would pass upon such an 
action : the praetor began to threaten him in the 
sharpest terms; but when he saw his menacies 
had no more effect than his entreaties, he ordered 
the prince to quit his province before night, and 
alledged for his reason, that he had received advice 
from good hands, that pirates from Syria were about 
to land in Sicily. 

The * king upon that withdrew to thi public 
squahre, and, with tears in his eyes, declared with a 
loud voice, in a numerous assembly of the Syracu-* 
sans, calling the gods and men to witness, that 
Verres had taken from him a candelabrum of gold, 
enriched with precious stones, which was to have been 
placed in the Capitol, to be a monument in that 
august temple of his alliance and amity with the 
Roman people. That he cared little, and did not 
•complain, for the other vessels of gold and the 
jewels which Verres had got from him ; but that to 
see that candelabrum taken from him by violence, 
was a misfortune and an affront, that made him in* 

* Rex maxifno conveniu Syracusis, inforOjJieni, deas haminesqve 
ContettaM, clamare ccspit^ candelabrum factum ^ gemmis^ quad in . 
Capitolium missurus esuet, quad in templo clarissimOj popMlo Rom* 
ntonumentum tu^t societatis amiciti^ue esae voluuut^ id nl4 C. 
Verrrm abstulisse. De ceteris operibus ex auro et gemmii, qum sua 
penes ilium tssenty H non laborare: hoc sUn eripi miserum esse et 
indignum. Id etsi anted jam, menteet cogitatume sud f rat risque 
put, consecratumjesset : tatnen turn se in ulo conventu civium i^»- 
manorum darcj danare^dtcare^consecrart, Jovi Opt, Max* testemqug 
ipsum Jgvem 8U£ voluntatis ac religionis ddhibere. 

EEa 
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consolable. That though by his intention, and that 

of his brother, that candelabrum was already cons^ 

crated to Jupiter, however, he offered, presented, 

dedicated, and consecrated it again to that god, in 

the presence of the Roman citizens, who heard him, 

and called Jupiter to witness to the sentiments of hi$ 

heart, and the piety of his intentions. 

X. M. Antiochus Asi^ticus, being, returned into Asia, soon 

3939 after ascended the throne; he reigned over part of 

Ant. J.C. the country for the space of four year:*. Pompey de^ 

^•5' prived him of his kingdom, during the war against 

Mithridates, and reduced Syria into a province of the 

Roman empire. 

What must foreign nations think, and how odious 
. must the name of Roman be to them when they 
heard it told, that in a Roman province, a king 
had been so grossly injured by the praetor himself, 
a guest plundered, an ally and friend of the 
Roman ^people driven away with the highest indig- 
nity and violence! And what Cicero reproaches 
Verres with in this place, was not peculiar to him; 
it was the crime of almost all the magistrates sent 
by Rome into the provinces; a crime which the 
senate and people seemed to approve, and of 
which they made themselves equally guilty by their 
weak and abject connivance. ^'' We * have seen 
'^ for several years (says the 9%me Cicero, in another 
'' of his Orations against Verres) ancl have suffered 
*' in silence, the wealth of all nations to be transferred 
'' into the hands of a few private persons, Athens^ 
'' Pergaraus, Cyzicum, Miletus, Chios, Samos, io 
'' short, all Asia, Achaia, Greece, Sicily, are now in- 

* Patimvr muUos jam anrtos S^ sifemus, cum ridcamus ad gaucos 
homines otnne^ omnium uativnum pcc'unias pervevisse. Quoieomagt* 
Jerrc ^tquo animo atfjue conccdtre ridemur, quia nemo istorum du* 
timtlat^ nemo laborat, ut obscura sua cvpiditas esse videatur, i^w 
prcvnius cxternritm nationum esse arbitramini, quib'as nunc ontHtf 
egent, ciini Afbr/w^PergaMum, Cyzicum^ Miletuwy Chi»m^ Samum^ 
totafu denique Aswm, Achaiavi^ Oraciam^ Siciiiam, jam in pascis 
xiUis inclmas esse videatis, Cic. in Ver. ult de Suppl. n. 125, 
126. 
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" closed in seme of the country houses of those rich 
*' and unjust phinderers, whilst money is universally 
*^ a prodigious rarity every where else. And we have 
" just reason to believe, that ourselves connive at all 
'* these flagrant and terrible disorders, since those who * 
'* commit, take no manner of pains to conceal them, 
'^ nor to hide their thefts and depredations from the 
*'' eyes and knowledge of the public." 

Sttch was Rome at the time we now speak of, 
which scon occasioned its ruin, and the loss of its 
liberty. And, in my opinion, to consider in this 
manner the failings and vices that prevail in a state, 
to examine their causes and effects, to enter thus into 
men's most secret retirements, if I may use that ex- 
pression, to study closely the characters and dis- 
positions of those who govern, is a much more im- 
portant part of history, than that which only treats 
of sieges, battles, and conquests : to which however 
we must return. 

The reign of Alexander Jannreus in Judea had 
always been involved in troubles and seditions, oc-- 
casioned by the powerful faction of the Pharisees, 
that continually opposed him, because he was not of 
a disposition to sulfer himself to be governed by them. . . . 
His death ^ did. not put an end to those disorders. 3925/ 
Alexandra, his wife, was appointed supreme adminis- Ant. J. b. 
tratrix of the nation according to the king's last will. 79. 
She caused her eldest son Hyrcanus to be acknow- 
ledged high-priest. The Pharisees continually per- 
sisted in persecuting those who had been their ene- 
mies in the late reign. That princess, at her death, A.M. 
bad appointed Hyrcanus her sole heir, but Aristobu- a^P^p 
lus, his younger brother, had the strongest party, ' 70* 
and took his place. 

Nothing * but troubles and violent agitations A.M. 
(vere to be seen on all sides. In Egypt, the Alex- j^^ jq^ 

* Josep}). Antiquit. U xiii. c. 23, 24. & de B«U« Judaic* u 4» 
&c. 

' Suetoti. in Jul. Cxs. c. xi. Trogu8 in Prol. xxxix. Appiaxu 
in Mithrldat. p. 251. 
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andrians^ iveary of their king Alexander, took up 
arms and expelled him^ and called in Ptolemy 
Aulctcs. He was a bastard of Lathynis, wh9 nevej 
had a legitimate son. He was surnamed SiiUetes^ 
that is to say, " the playpr upon the flute," be^ 
cause he valued himself so much upon playing ivell 
upon that instrument, that he disputed the prize 
of it in the public games. Alexander, being driven 
put in thi$ manner, >vent to Pompey, who was then 
in the neighbourhood, to demand aid of him; 
Pompey would not interfeije in his affairs, because 
they were foreign to his commission. That prince 
retired to Tyre^ to wait there a more favourable con? 
juncture. 

But none offered, and he died there sono^ time 
after. Before his death he inad^ a will, by which he 
declared the Roman people his heirs. The succession 
>vas important, and includejl all the dominions Alex-^ 
ander Had possessed, and to which he had ^tained a 
lawful right, pf \ghich the violence he had sustained 
could not deprive him. The affair was taken into 
fronsideration by the senate^. Some were of opinion, 
(hat . it >vas necessary to take possession of Egypt, 
and of the island of Cyprus, of whiph the t^tatof 
bad beftn sovereign, an4 which he had bequeathed 
/in favour of the Roman people. The majority of 
fhei senators did not approve this advice. They ha4 
very lately taken possesiifion of Bithyniai» which had 
been left them by the will of l^icom^es, and of 
Cyrenaica and Libya, which had been also given 
them by that of Apion; and they had reduced all 
those countries into Roman provinces. They were 
airaid> that if they alsQ accepted Egypt an^ die 
isle of Cyprus in virtue of a like do^iation, that 
tiieiir facility in accumulating provinces upon pro- 
vinces^ niight dienate ineU'S minds from tbeiB> ^ 
indicate and express too cleariy, a fixed design to 
^ngross in tlic; same manner all other states. They 

y Cicer. Orat. ii* in RuUum. n« 41—43. 
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believed besides^ that this enterprise might involve 
them in another war, which would embarrass them 
very much, whikt they had that with Mithridates 
upon their hands. So that they contented them* ' 
selves for the present with causing all the efiects, 
which Alexander had at his death, to be brought 
from Tyre> and did not meddle with the rest of his 
estates. This proceeding sufficiently implied, that 
they did not renounce the will, as the sequel will 
fully explain. 

This is the fourth example of dominions left the 
Roman people by will; a very singular custom, and 
almost unheard-of in all other history, which undoubt- 
edly does great honour to those in whose favour it 
was established. The usual methods of extending 
the bounds of a state, are war, victory, and con- 
quest. But with what enormous injustice and violence 
are those methods attended, and how much devasta- 
tion and blood must it cost to subject a country by 
force of arms ? In this there is nothing cruel and 
inhuman, and neither tears nor blood are shed. It is 
a pacific and legitimate increase of power, the simple 
acceptance of a voluntary gift Subje^ion here has 
nothing of violence to enforce it, and proceeds from 
the heart. 

There is another sort of violence, which \\z$ 
neither the name nor appearance of being so, but it 
is no less dangerous on that account, I mean seduc^ 
tion : when to obtain the suffrages of a people, un*- 
dermining arts, indirect means, secret artifices, and 
great donations of money, are employed to comtpt 
die fidelity of the persons of the highest credit and 
authority in states and kingdoms, and events are 
influenced, in which the principal agents act at a 
distance, and do not seem to have any share. In 
this we now speak of, there was no visible trace of a 
policy so common with princes^ and which, so fa* 
from making any scruple of it, they imagine for 
their glory. 

Attains, who was the first, if I am not mistaken. 
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that appointed the Roman people his heirs^ had not 
engaged in any strict union with that republic, during 
the short time he reigned.' As? * for Ptolemy Apion, 
king of. Cyrenaica, the Romans, far from using any 
arts to attain the succession to his dominions, re- 
nounced it, left the people in the full enjoyment of 
their liberty, and would not accept the inheritance 
afterwards, till they were in some measure obliged to 
it against their will. It does not appear that they 
employed any solicitations, either public or private, 
towanls Nicomedes king of Bithynia, or Ptolemy 
Alexander king of Egypt, 

What motives then •'induced these princes to act 
in this manner? Firsts gratitude: the house of 
Attains was indebted for all its splendour to the 
Rpmans; Nicomedes had been defended by them 
against Mifthridates : and next, love for their peo- 
ple, the desire of procuring a lasting tranquillity for 
them, and the idea they entertained of the wisdom^ 
justice, and moderation of the Roman people. They 
died without children or lawful successors; for 
bastards were not looked upon as such. They had 
only in view the future divisions and civil wars that 
might arise about the choice of a king, of which 
Egypt and Syria supplied them with dreadful ex- 
amples. They saw with their own eyes the tran- 
quillity and happiness enjoyed by many cities and 
nations under the protection of the Roman, peo- 
ple. 

A prince, in the situation of which we speak, 
had but three things to choose ; either to leave his 
throne to the ambition of the grandees of his king- 
digtm ; to restore to his subjects their entire liberty, 
by instituting rbpublican government : or to give his 
Jtingdom to the Romans. 

The first choice undoubtedly exposed the king- 
dom to all t-ie horrors of a civil war, which the 
•faf tions and jealousies of the great would not fail to 
^xcite, and continue with heat and fury : and the 
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prince's love for his subjects induced him to spare 
them misfortunes as fatal as inevitable. 

The execution of the second choice was impractic- 
able. There are many nations, whose genius, man- 
ners, characters, and habit of living, do not admit 
their being formed into republics^ They are not 
capable of that uniform equality, that dependence 
upon mute laws, which do not make an impression 
on their senses. They are made for monarchy, and 
every other kind of government is incompatible with 
the natural frame of their minds. Cyrenaica, which 
has a share in the present question, is a proof of this; 
^nd all ages and climates supply us with examples of 
the same kind. 

A prince therefore, at his death, could not do more 
wisely than to leave his subjects the alliance and pro- 
tection of a people, feared and respected by the whole 
universe, and therefore capable of defending them 
from the unjust, and violent attempts of their neigh- 
bours. How many civil divisions, and bloody dis- 
cords, did he spare them by this kind of testamentary 
disposition ? This appears from the example of 
Cyrenaica. The Romans, out of a noble disinterest- 
edness, having refused the legacy which the king 
had bequeathed to them at his death, that unhappy 
kingdom, abandoned to liberty audits own will, give 
itself up to cabals and intrigues. Torn by a thou- 
sand factions, furious to madness against each other, 
and, in a word, become like a ship without a pilot in 
the midst of the most violent storms, it suffered m.any 
years the most incredible calamities; the only remedy 
of which was to pray, and in some manner to force 
the Romans to vouchsafe to take the govAnment of it 
upon themselves. 

Besides this, a prince by such conduct did no 
more than prevent, and that advantageously for his 
people, what must necessarily have happened sooner 
or later. Was there any city or state capable of 
making head against the Romans ? Could il be ex- 
pected, that a kingdom, especially when the royal 
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family was extinct, could support itself, and ite inde* 
pendencc, long against them ? There was an inevit- 
able necessity for its falling into the hands of that 
people, and, for that reason it was highly consistent 
with prudence to soften the yoke by a voluntary sub- 
jection. For they made a great diifcrence between 
the people who submitted to them freely, as to 
friends and protectors, and those who only yielded 
to them out of force, after a long and obstinate resist- 
ance, and being compelled, by re-iterated defeats, to 
give way at last to a conqueror. Wc have seen with 
what severity the Macedonians, at least the principal 
persons of the nation> and after them the Achaeaas 
were treated ; especially during the first years of their 
subjection. 

The other nations suffered nothing of that kind, 
and gienerally speaking, of all foreign yokes, none 
ever was lighter than that of the Romans. Scarce 
could its weight be perceived by those who bore it. 
The subjection of Greece to the Roman empire, even 
under the emperors themselves, was rattier a means 
to ensure the public tranquillity, than a servitude 
heavy upon private persons, and prejudicial to so- 
ciety. Most of the cities were governed by their 
ancient laws, had always their own magistrates, and 
wanted very little of enjoying entire liberty. They 
were by that means secured from all the inconve- 
niences and misfortunes of war with their neigh- 
bours, which had so' long and so cruelly distressed 
the republic of Greece in the times of their ancestors. 
So that the Greeks seemed to be great gainen in 
ransoming themselves from these inconveniences, by 
some diminution of their liberty. 

It is true, the provinces sometimes suffered very 
much from the avarice of governors. But those 
were only transient evils which had no long effects 
and to which the goodness and justice of a worthy 
successor applied a speedy redress, and which, after 
all, were not comparable to the disorder with which 
the wars of the Athenians^ Thebans, and Laceda^ 
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monianst against each other^ were attended^ and still 
less to the violences and ravages occasioned in many 
i:ities and states, by the insatiable avarice and barter 
rous cruelty pf tyrants. 

An evident proof of the wisdom of the plan adopt* 
^d by princes^ of leaving their dominions to the Ro- 
mans after their d^th^ is, that their people never ex- 
claimed against that disposition, nor proceeded to any * 
revolt of their own accord, to prevent its taking eifect. 
I do not pretend to excuse the Romans entirely 
In this place, nor to justify their conduct in all 
things. I have sufficiently animadverted upon the 
interested views and political motives which influenc- 
ed their actions. I only say that the Roman govern- 
ment, especially with regard to those who submitted 
voluntarily to them, was gentle, humane, equitable^ 
advantageous to the people^ and the source of their 
peace and tranquillity. There were indeed some in- 
dividual oppressors, who made the Roman people au-* 
thorize the most flagrant injustice, of which we shall 
soon see an example: but there was always in the state 
^ considerable number of citizens, zealous for the 
public good, who rose up against those violences, and 
declared loudly for justice. This happened in the af- 
fair of Cyprus, which it is now time to relate. ' 

• Clodius, who commanded a small fleet near Ci- A. M, 
licia, was defeated and taken prisoner by the pirates 39+^'- 
of that coast, against whom he had been sent. He ^"5"^^' 
paused Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, brother of Pto- 
)emy Auletes, to be desired in his name to send 
iiim money to pay his ransom. That prince, who 
was a kind of prodigy in point of avarice, sent him ' 
pnly two talents. The pirates chose rather to re- 
lease Clodius, without ransom, than to take so small a 
pne. 

His thoughts were bent upon being revenged on 
that king as soon as possible. He had found mesins 
fo get himself elected tribune of the people; an 
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important office, which gave him great p^wer. Clo- 
dius made \]<e of it for the destruction of his enemy. 
He pretended thi\t that prince had no right to the 
kingdom of Cyprus, which had been left to the Roman 
people by the will of Alexander, \f\\o died at Tyre. 
It was determined, in consequence, that the kingdom 
of Egypt, and that of Cyprus, which depended on it, 
appertained to the Romans in virtue of that donation; 
and Clodius accordingly obtained an order of the 
people to seize the kingdom of Cyprus, to depose 
Ptolemy, and to confiscate all h\p effects. To put so 
unjust an order in execution, he had sufficient influ- 
ence and address to have the justest of all the Romans 
elected, I mean Cato, whom he * removed from the 
republic, under the pretext of so honourable a com- 
mission, that he might not find him an obstacle to the 
violent and criminal designs which he was meditating. 
Cato was therefore sent into the isle of Cyprus, to 
deprive a prince of his kingdom, who well deserved 
that disgrace, says a^i historian, for his many irregu- 
larities; as if a man s vices sufficiently authorised the 
seizure of all his property. 

Cato,' upon his arrival at Rhodes, sent to bid 
Ptolemy retire peaceably, and promised him, if he 
^ complied, to pfocure him the high-priesthood of the 
temple of Venus at Paphos, the revenues of which 
were sufficiently considerable for his honourable sub- 
sistence. Ptolemy rejected that proposal. He was 
not, however, in a condition to defend himself 
against the power of the Romans; but could not 
resolve, ^fter having worn a crown so long, to live 
as a private person. Determined therefore to end 
his life and reign together, he embarked with all his 
treasures, and put to sea. His design was to have 

* Phit. in Cato. p. 776. 

* P, Clodius in senatu sub konorificentissimo tiiulo M, CiUanm 
u rep, relegavU. Quippe legem tulity ut U — mitteretur in insu- 
/am CypruMj ad spoiiaudum regno PtoUm£um, omnibus morum 
vitiis earn cmtumeiiam meritum. Vell. Patehc. 1. ii. c. 45. 
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holes bored in the bottom of his ship, that it might 
sink with him and all his riches. But when he came 
to the execution of his purpose, though he persisted 
constantly in the resolution of dying himself, he had 
not courage to include his innocent and well-beloved 
treasures in his ruin ; and thereby * showed that he 
loved them better than he did himself; king of 
Cyprus indeed, in title, but ia fact, the mean slave 
of his money. . He returned to shore, and replace*! . 
his gold in his magazines, after which he poisoned 
himself, and left the whole to his enemies. Cato 
carried those treasures the following year to Rome. 
The sum was so large, that in the greatest triumphs 
the like had scarce ever been laid up in the public 
treasury. Plutarch makes it amount to almost seven 
thousand talents (one million and fifty thousand 
pounds sterling). Cato caused all Ptolemy's pre- 
cious effects and furniture to be sold publicly ; re- 
serving to himself only a picture of Zeno, the foumler 
of the Stoics, the sentiments of which sect he fol- 
lowed. ... 

The Roman people here throw off the mask, and 
shew themselves not such as they had been in the 
glorious ages of xhe republic, full of .contempt for 
riches and of esteem for poverty, but as ihey were 
become, after that gold and silver had entered Rome 
in triumph with their victorious generals. Never 
was any thing more capable of disgracing and re- 
proaching the Romans than this last action, f '' The 
*' Roman people" (says Cicero) '" instead of making 

* Procid dubio hie non possalit divitias^ scd ii dhitiis posscMsii^ 
est ; tituio rtx insuLt, unimo ptcuftitr mUeratilt manciDium. Va!, 
Mh.x. 

t Ptolemsu^ rex, $i nondttm socw% at non hustis^ pacaius, quht- 
\tUy fnttti imperio papHli Rom,^ rtgfto pafcnw atque avltOy rcgali 
otio perfruebatur. De hoc nihil cogiiu/itCy nihil sitspicantej est 
rogatuffi, vt sedcns cum purpurd et sccptro J}- illis insigtubus regiis, 
jfrmtoni publico 9ubjiccrctur, Sr imp^rantc populo liom.^ ytii etiam 
9ictis hello rcgibus regna rcddtrt consntvity rex afnicus, nulM 
vy'urid commemoratd^ nullis repetitis rebus, cum bonis ommbvs 
publii:aretur''-^-''^Ci;prtus miner, qui temper 5Qciu4, ^tmpcr amicus 
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•* It their honour, and almost a duty as formcrty, to 
** re-establish the kings their enemies whom they had 
^ conquered, upon their thrones, now see a king, 
•^ their ally, or at least a constant friend to the re- 
" public, who had never done them any wrong, of 
" whom neither the senate nor any of our generals 
•' had ever received the least complaint, who enjoy- 
*• cd the dominions left him by his ancestors in tran- 
*' quillity, plundered on *a sudden without any for- 
*' mality, and all his effects sold by auction almost 
*' before his eyes, by order of the same Roman people. 
" This" (continues Cicero) •' shows other kings, up- 
** on what they are to rely for their security ; from 
•' this fatal example they learn, that amongst 'n, 
*' there needs only the secret intrigue of some sedi- 
. " tiouH tribune, to deprive them of their thrones, and 
*' to plunder them at the same time of all their for- 
*' tunes/' 

What I am most amazed at is, that Cato, the Justest 
and most upright man of those times (but what was 
the most shining virtue and justice of the Pagans!) 
should lend his name and service in so notorious an 
injustice. Cicero, who had reasons for sparing him, 
and dared not blame his conduct openly, shows, how- 
ever, in the same oration which I have now cited, but 
in an artful and delicate manner, and under the ap- 
pearance of excusing him, how much he had dis- 
honoured himself by that action. 

During Cato's stay at Rhodes, Ptolemy Auletes, 
king of Egypt, and brother to him of Cyprus, came 
thither to him. I reserve for the following book the 
history of that prince, which merits particular atten- 
tion. 

fuU ; de quo nvUa vnqitam sttsplcio dunur out Httaium^ tut ri 
imperutores nostras alt at a eyt : virus (ut aiuvt) est 4 ^^ 
cum, rictu 4* testitu svo, publicatiu, Em cur csieri rrges stakiie* 
tsse swim fort uuam arbitrentury cum hoc itiiusjmcsti aMiper^o 
M^rtmph videant^ per triimnum aliqucm st foriUMts spotkn' 
{posse J Sf- regno omni nudarU Cic, Orat. pro Sextio, o. i7» 
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1 HE twentieth Book is divided into three articles, 
which are all abridgments : the first, of the history 
of the Jews, from the reign of Aristobulus to that of 
Herod the Great ; the second, of the Aistory of the 
Parthians from the establishment of that empire to 
the defeat of Crassiis; the third, of the history of 
the kings of Cappadocia, to the annexing of that 
kingdom to the Roman empire. 

ARTICLE I. 

Abridgement of the history of the Jews from Art- 
stobuluSy son of Hyrcanus, who first assumed the 
title of king, to the reign of Ha^od tlue Great, the 
Idumman, 

As the history of the Jews is often intennixed with 
that of the kings of Syria and Egypt, I have taken 
care^ as occasion offered, to relate those circumstan- 
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ces of It which were most necessary and suitable to 
my j^bject. I shall add here what remains of that 
histoiy to the reign of Herod the Great. The histo- 
rian Josephus, who is in every one's hands, will 
satisfy the laudable cyriowty of such as are desirous 
of being more fully informed. Dean Prideaux, of 
whom I have here made much uie, may be also con- 
sulted for the same purpose. 



Sect. I. Reign of Aristolulus the Jirst, which 
lasted two years. 

3gJJ- ''HyRCANUS, high-priest and prince T)f the Jews, 

Ant. J.'c* ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ hii^death. The first was Aristo- 

lOtf. * bulus, the second Antigonus, the third Alexander 

Jannacns, the fourth's name is unknown. The fifth 

wa« called Absalom. 

Aristobulus, as the eldest, succeeded his father in 
the high-priesthood and temporal sovereignty. A^ 
soon as he saw himself well established, he assumed 
the diadem and title of king, which none of those who 
had governed Judaja since the Babylonish captivity 
had done besides himself. The circumstances of the 
times seemed favourable for that design 1 The kings 
of Syria and Egypt, who were alone capable of op- 
posing it, were weak princes, involved in domestic 
troubles and civil wars, little secure upon the throne, 
and not maintaining themselves long in the possession 
_ of it. He knew that the Romans were much inclined 
to authorise the dismembering and dividing the do- 
minions of the Grecian kings, in order to weaken and 
keep them low in comparison with themselves. Be-, 
sides, it was natural for Aristobulus to take advantage 
of the victories and acquisitions made by his ances- 
tors, who had given an assured and uninterriupted 
establishment to the Jewish nation, and enabled it to 
support the dignity of a king amongst its neighboui^ 

^ Joseph. Autiq. xiii. l^t &'C. Id. de bell, Jud. i. 3, 
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Aristobulus's mother, in virtue of Hyrcanus's will, 
pretended to the government; but Aristobulus was 
the strongest, and put her in prison, whei*e he caused 
her to be starved to death. With respect to his 
brothers, as he very much loved Antigonus the eldest 
of them, he gave him at first a share in the govern- 
ment ; but some short time after, upon a false accusa- 
tion, put him to death. He confined the other three 
in prison during his life. 

' When Aristobulus had fully possessed himself of A. M- 
the authority which his father had enjoyed, he enter- 3898. 
ed into a war with the Ituraeans, and after having sub- ^^^\^ *'* 
jected the greatest part of them, he obliged them to ^ ' 
embrace Judaism, as HjTcanus had compelled the 
Idumaeans some years before. He gave them the al- 
ternative, either to be circumcised and profess the 
Jewish religion, or to quit their country and seek a 
settlement elsewhere. They chose to stay, and com- 
ply with what was required of them, and thus were 
incorporated with the Jews, both as to spirituals and 
temporals. This practice became a fundamental 
ma»m with the Asmoneans. It shows, that they had 
not a just idea of religion at that time, which does not 
impose itself by force, and which ought not to he 
received but voluntarily and by persuasion. Ituraea^ 
Vhich was inhabited by the people in question, form- 
ed part of Ccelosyria, on the north-east frontier of 
Israel, between the inheritance of the haJf tribe of 
Manasseh on the other side of Jordaa, and the terri- 
tory of Damascus. 

A distemper obliged Aristobulus to return from 
Itura&a to Jerusalem, and to leave the command of . 
the army to his brother Antigonus, to make an 
end of the war he had begun. The queen and her 
cabal, who envied Antigonus the king's favour, took 
advantage of this illness, to alienate the king against 
him by false reports and vile calumnies. Antigonus 
soon returned to Jerusalem after the successes by which 

* Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 1$. Id. i% bel. Jud. i. S. 
▼OL. VXI. » » 
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hf had terminated the war. His entry was a kind of 
triumph. The feast of tabernacles was then cele- 
brating. He went directly to the temple with his 
guards, completely armed as he had entered the city, 
without giving himself timp to, change any part of 
his equipage. Xhis was imputed to him as a crime 
with the king ; who, otherwise prejudiced against 
him> sent him ooxiers to disarm himself, and come 
to him as soon as possible ; conceiving, that if he 
refused to obey, it was a proof of some bad design ; 
and in that case he gave orders that he should be 
killed. The person sent by Axistobulus, was gained 
by the queen and her cabal, and told him the order 
quite differently; that the king desired to see him 
completely armed as he was. Antigonus went di- 
rectly to wait on him ; and the guards who saw him 
come in his arms, obeyed their orders, and killed 
him. 

Ariatobulus, having discovered all that had passed, 
was violently affected with it, and inconsolable for 
his death. Tormented with remorse of conscience 
for this murder, and that of his mother, he led a 
miserable life, ajid expired at last in anguish aiid 
despair. 



Seict;. II. Reign of Mexander Jannaus, which 
continued twmty^cvcn years.. 

'd%^^. '^OALOME, the wife of Aristobulus, immediately 
.Aut. J. C. ^^cr his death, took the three princes out of the 
105. prison, into which they had been put by her hus- 
band. Alexander Jannseus, the eldjest qt the three, 
was crowned. He put his next brother to death. Who 
had endeavoured to deprive him of tli^ crown. As 
^ for the third, named, Absalom^ who was of a peace- 

able disposition, and who had no thoughte but Qf 
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living in tranquillity as a private person^ he granted 
him his favour, and prertect^ him during his whole 
life. • No more is said of him, than that he gave his 
daughter in marriage to the youngest son of his bro-^ 
ther Alexander^ and that he served him against the 
Romans at the siege of Jerusalem, in vrhich he wa$ 
made prisoner forty-two years after, when the temple 
was taken by Pompey. 

Whilst all this passed, the two kings of Syna, of 
whom Grypus reigned at Antioch, and Antiochus of 
Cyzicum at Damascus, thade a criiel war upon each 
other, although they were brothers. Cleopatra, and 
Alexander the youngest of her sons, reigned irt 
Egypt, and Ptolemy Lathyrus the eldest, in Cyprus. 

Alexander Jannacus, some time after he returned 
to Jerusalem, and had taken possession of the throne, 
had set a strong army on foot, which passed the 
Jordan, and formed the siege of Gadara. At the end 
©f ten months, having made himself master of 
that city, he took several other very strong places^ 
situated also on the other side of the Jordan. But 
not being sufficiently upon his guard on hi^ return, 
he was beaten by the enemy, and lost ten thousand 
men, with all the spoils he had taken, and his own 
baggage. He returned to Jerusalem in the highest 
affliction for this loss, and the shame with which it 
was attended. He had even the mortification to see> 
that many people, instead of lamenting his misfor-* 
tune, took a malignant joy in it. For since the 
quarrel of Hyrcanus with the Pharisees, they had 
always been the enemies of his house, and especially 
of this Alexander. And as they had drawn almost 
the whole people into their party, they had so 
!^trongly prejudiced and enflamed them against 
him, that all the disorders and commotions with 
Which his whole reign was embroiled, flowed from 
this som-ce. 

This lossi great as it was, did not prevent his ^L*'* 

390»« 

LA.' • « Ant.J.C. 

• Josq^h. Antiq. xiv. 8f j^ 
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going to seize Raphia^and. Anthedon^ when he saw 
le coast of Gaza without defence^ after the departure 
of Lathyrus. 

Those two posts, which were only a few miles 
from Gaza, kept it in a manner blocked up^ which 
was what he proposed when he attacked them. He 
had never forgiven the inhabitants of Gaza for calling 
in Lathyrus against him, and giving hina troops, 
which had contributed to his gaining the fatal battle 
of the Jordan, and he earnestly sought all occasions 
to avenge himself upon them. 
A. M. As soon as his affairs would permit, he came with 
A^^^c ^ "^J^crous army to besiege their city- Apollodorus 
"03 ' ' tl^fi governor of it, defended the place a whole year 
A. M. with a valour and prudence that acquired him great 
3907. reputation. His own brother Lysimachus could not 
Ant, J.C. ggg iijg glory without envy ; and that base passion in- 
^ duced him to assassinate the governor. That wretch 
afterwards associated with some others as abandoned 
as himself, and surrendered the city to Alexander. 
Upon his entrance, it was thought by his behaviour 
and the orders which he gaye, that he intended to use 
his victory with clemency and moderation. But as 
soon as he saw himself master of all the posts, and 
that there was nothing to oppose him, he let loose bis 
soldiers with permission to kill, plunder, and destroy; 
and immediately all the barbarity that could be ima- 
gined was exercised upon that unfortunate city. The 
pleasure of revenge cost him very dear. For the in- 
l)abitants of Gaza defended themselves like men in 
despair, and killed him almost as many of his people 
as they were themselves. But at length he satiated 
his brutal revenge, and reduced that ancient and fa- 
mous city to an heap of ruins; after which he returned 
to Jerusalem. This war employed him a year. 
A. M. Sonie time after the people affronted him in the 
3909* most heinous manner ^ At the feast of tabernacles, 
Ant-J.C. Y^hilst he was in- the temple, offering the solemn 

' Joseph, Aptiq. xiii. 21. 
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facrifice, in quality of high-priest, upon the ahar of 
burnt-offerings, they threw lemons at his head, call- 
ing him a thousand injurious names, and amongst 
the re«it giving him that of '* Slave;" a reproach 
which sufficiently argued, that they looked upon him 
as unworthy of the crown and pontificate. This was 
an effect of what Eleazar had presumed to advance; 
that the mother of Hyrcanus had been a captive. 
These indignities enraged Alexander to such a de- 
gree, that he attacked those insolent people in per- 
son, at the head of his guards, and killed six thou- 
sand of them. Seeing how much the Jews were dis- 
affected towards him, he was afraid to trust his per- 
son any longer to them, and used foreign troops for 
his guard, whom he caused to come from Pisidia and 
Cilicia. Of these he formed a body of six thousand 
men, who attended him every where. 

When Alexander saw the storm which had been A. M. 
raised against him a little appeased by the terror of ^^^\^' 
the revenge he had taken for it, he turned his arms 
against the enemy abroad. After having obtained 
some advantages over them, he fell into an ambus- 
cade, wherein he lost the greatest part of his army, 
and escaped himself with great difficulty. At his re* A. M. 
turn to Jerusalem, the Jews, incensed at this, defeat, *^? j^q 
revolted against him. They flattered themselves, that g^. 
they should find him so much weakened and de- 
jected by his late loss, that they should experience no 
difficulty in completing his destruction, which they, 
had so long desired. Alexander, who wanted neither 
application nor valour, and who besides had a more 
than common capacity, soon found troops to oppose 
them. A civil war ensued between him and his sub- 
jects, which continued six years, and occasioned great 
misfortunes to both parties. The rebels were beaten 
and defeated upon many o<:casions. 

Alexander, having taken a city wherein many of A.M. 
them had shut themselves up, carried eight hundred . ^^l^p 
of them to Jerusalem, and caused them all to be cm- "gg 
cificd in one day: when they were fixed to the cross. 
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i^e ordered their wives and children to be brought 
put^ and to have their throats cut before their faces, 
During this cruel execution^ the king regaled hia 
^ives and concubines in a place from whence they 
9aw all that passed; and this sight was to bim and 
them the principal part of the entertainment Hort 
rid gratification! This civil war, during the six 
years tliat it lasted, had cost the lives of more than 
^ty thousand men on the side of the rebels. 

Alexander, after having put an end to it> under? 
took many other foreign expeditions with very great 
success. Upon his return to Jerusalem, he aban* 
doned himself to intemper^tnce and excess of wioe> 
which brought a quartan ague upon him, of which 
he died at the end of three years, after having reigned 
twenty-seven. 

A« M. ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ soDB, Hyrcanus and Aristobulus; 
3925. but he decreed by his will, that Alexandra his wife 

AduXC. should govern the kingdom during her life, and 
79- choose i^iph pf hei* ^i^ she thought fit to succeed 
her* 



Sect. ni. Reign of Alexandra, the wife of Alex- 
ander Janmeus, TChich continued nine t/ears. 
Hsrcanua her eldest son is highrpriest during 
that time. 

A M^ ^According to the advice of her husband. 

39^6. Alexandra submitted herself and her children to the 

Apt J. C. power of the Pharisees, declaring to them, that in 

^^* doing so, she only acted in conformity to the last 

will of her husband* 

By this step she so well conciliated them, that; for^ 
getting their hatred for the .dead, though they had 
fi^arried it during his life as far as possible, they 
^hanged it on a sudden into ^ respect and veneratton 

f. Joseph. Apti(j|f xiii, 23, 2^, & d^ bell. Jad^ i. f| 
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for his memory, and instead of the invectives and re- 
proaches which they had always abundantly vented 
against him, nothing was heard but praises and pa- 
negyrics, wherein they exalted immoderately the 
great actions of Alexander, by Which the nation had 
been aggrandised, and its power, honour, and credit; 
inuch augmented. By this means they brought over 
the people so effectually, whom till then they had 
alwa}^s irritated against hhn, that they celebrated hid 
funeral with greater pomp arhd magnificence, than tTiat 
of any of his predecessors; and Alexandra, afccordin^ 
to the intent of his will, was confirmed sovereign ad- 
ministratrix of the nation. We see from hence, 
that a blind and unlimited conformity to the power 
and will of the Pharisees was with them a^ substitute 
for every kind of merit, and made all faiEfigs, and 
even crimes, disappear as efltectually as if they had 
never been ; which is very common with those who 
are fond of niling. 

When that princess saw herself well established, 
she caused her eldest son Hyrcanus to be received as 
high-priest: he was then near thirty years of age. 
According to her promise, she gave the administra- 
tion of all important affairs to the Pharisees. The 
first thing they did was to repeal the decree, by 
which John Hyrcanus, father of the two fast kings, 
had abolished all their traditional constitutions, 
which were afterwards more generally received than 
tvet. They persecuted with great cruelty all those 
who had declared themselves their enemies in th^ 
preceding reigns, without the queen's being able to 
prevent them; because she had tied up her own 
hands, by putting herself into those of the Pharisees. 
She had seen in her husband's time what a civil Waf 
was, ind the infinite misfortunes with which it is at- 
tended. She was afraid of kindling a new one, and 
not knowing any other means to prevent it, than by 
giving way to the violence of those revengeful and in- 
exorable men, she believed it necessary to suffer a 
less evil, in order to prevent a greater. 
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What we have said upon this head may contribute 
very much to our having a right notion of the state of 
the Jewish nation, and of the characters of those who 
governed it. 
A. M. ^ The Pharisees still continued their persecutions 
3931. against those who had opposed them under the late 
Ant. J, C, king. They made them accountable for all the cruel- 
^^* ties and faults with which they thought proper to 
blacken his memory. They had already got rid of 
many of their enemies, under this pretext, and in- 
vented every day new articles of accusation to destroy 
those who gave them most umbrage amongst such as 
still survived. 

The friends and partisans of the late king, seeing that 
there was no end to these persecutions, and that their 
destruction was sworn, assembled at last, and came in a 
body to wait on the queen, with Aristobulus, her se- 
cond son, at their head. They represented to her the 
services they had done the late king ; their fidelity and 
attachment to him in all his wars, and in all the dif« 
ficulties with which he had been involved during the 
troubles. That it was very hard at present, that under 
ber government, every thing they had done for him 
should be made criminal, and to see themselves sacri- 
ficed to the implacable hatred of their enemies, solely 
for their adherence to herself and her family. They 
implored her either to put a stop to such sort of in* 
quiries, or, if that was not in her power, to permit 
them to retire out of the country, in order to seek an 
asylum elsewhere: at least they begged her to put 
them into garrisoned places, where they might find 
some security against the violence of their enemies. 

The queen was as much affected as it was possible 
to be with the condition she saw them in, and the 
injustice done them. But it was out of her power 
to do for them all she desired; for she had given 
herself masters, by engaging to take no fJteps with- 
put the consent of the Pharisees, How dangerous 

> Joseph. Antiq xiii.524. & debell. Jud. i. 4. 
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i« it to invest such peopk with too much authority I 
They exclaimed that it would be putting a stop to 
the course of justice, to suspend the inquiries after 
the culpable; that siicb a proceeding was what i\6 go- 
vernment ought to suffer, and that therefore they 
never would accede to it. On the other side, the 
queen believed that she ought not to give her con- 
sent, that the real and faithful friends of her family 
should abandon their country in slich a manner; 
because she would then lie at the mercy of a turbu* 
lent faction without any support, and would have 
no resource in case of necessity. She resolved there- 
fore upon the third point they had proposed to her, 
and dispersed them into the places where she had 
garrisons. She found two advantages resulting from 
that conduct; the first was that their enemies dared 
not attack them in those fortresses, where they would 
have arms in their hands ; and the second, that they 
would always be a body of reserve, upon which she 
could rely upon occasion in case of any rupture. 

Some years after, queen Alexandra fell sick of a ^ |^|^ 
very dangerous distemper, which brought her to the 3934! 
point of death. As soon as Aristobulus, her youngest Ant. J.C. 
son, saw that she could not recover, as he had long '^^ 
formed the design of seizing the crown at her death, 
he stole out of Jerusalem in the night, with only one 
domestic, and went to the places, in which, accord- 
ing to a plan he had given them, the friends of his 
father had been placed in garrison. He was received 
there with open arms^ and in fifteen days' time 
twenty-two of those town* and castles declared for 
him, which put him in possession of almost all the 
forces of the state. The people as well as the army 
were entirely inclined to declare for him, weary of 
the cruel administration of the Pharisees, who had 
governed without controul undei" Alexandra, and 
were become insupportable to every one. They 
came therefore in crowds from all quarters to follow the 
standards of Aristobulus; "in hopes that he would 
abolish (be tyranny of the Pharisees^ which could 
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tkot be expected from Hyr^anus his brother, vrh* 
had been brought up by his mother in a blind ftib* 
misfiion to that sect: besides which, he had neither 
the courage nor capacity necessary for so vigorous a 
design ; for he was heavy and indolent, void of acti- 
irity and application, and of a very mean capacity. 

When the Pharisees saw that Aristobulus's party 
augmented considerably, they went with Hyrcanus 
at their head to represent to the dying queen what 
waB going forward, and to demand her orders and as- 
eistahce. She answered, that she was no longer in a 
crondition to intermeddle in ^ich affairs, and that she 
^ left the care of them to the Pharisees. However ihe 
appointed Hyrcanus her heir general, and expired 
soon after. 

As soon as she was dead, he took possession of the 
throne, and the Pharisees usc^ all their endeavours 
to support him upon it. When Aristobulus quitted 
Jerusalem, they had caused his wife and children, whom 
be had left behind him, to be shut up in the castle 
df*Baris, as hostages against himself. * But seeing 
this did not stop him, they raised an army. Aris- 
tobulus did the same. A battle near Jericho decided 
the quarrel. Hyrcanus, abandoned by most part of 
hifs troops, who went over to his brother, was obliged 
to fly to Jerusalem, and to shut himself up in the 
caefle of Baris ; his partizans took refuge in the tenh 
pie. A short time after they also submitted ft) Aris* 
t^hulus, and Hyrcanus was obliged to coiite to an 
accommodation with him. 

Sect. IV. Reign isjf Aristohnlus IL which conti- 
nued six t/ecii's, 

^ ^j JCT was agreed by tins accommodation, that Aristo^ 
393/).' bulua should have the crown and high-priesthood, 

^9» ' Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 1 &: de bell. Jud. i. 4, 

* Bar!s was a castle situate upoD au high rock without tk 
works oi the teiuple, which were upon the same rock, 
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find that Hyrcanus should resign both to him, and 
content himself with a private life, under Ae pror. 
tection of his brother, and with the enjoyment of 
his fortune. . It was not difficult to reconcile him to 
this; for he loved quiet and ease above all things. 
Thus he quitted the government^ after having po&i- 
sessed it three months. The tyranny of the Piiariseey 
ended with his reign, after having greatLy distressed 
the Jewish nation from the time of die dearth of AIex*< 
^nder Jannacus. 

The troubles of the state were not so soon ap^ ^ 
peased: these were occasioned by the ambition of 
Antipas, better known under the name of Antipater;^ 
&ther of Herod. He was by extraction an IdumaeaUj 
f^ a Jew by religion, as were all the Idumasans^ 
from the time that Hyrcanus had obliged them to 
^embrace Judaism. As he had been brought up iu 
the court of Alexander Jannaeus, and of Alexandm 
his wife, who reigned after him^ he had gained aa 
ascendant over Hyrcanus their elder son, with the hope 
9( raising himself by his favour, when he should sue- 
iceed to the crown, ^But when he safw all his mest^ A. M, 
siires defeated by the deposidon of Hyrcanus, and the . ^^^^v, 
(Coronation of Aristobulus, from whom he had nothing" g^f 
to expect, he employed his whole address and appli-- 
cation to replace Hyrcanus upon the throne. 
. The latter, by his secret negociations, had at first 
applied to Aretas, king of Arabia Petrea, for aid to 
ve-instate himself. After various events^ which I pas9 
over to avoid prolixity, he had recourse to Pompey, ^ 
who, on his return from has. expedition against 
Mithridates, was arrived in Syria ^ He there took 
cognizance of the competition between Hyrcanus and 
AristobuluSj who repaired thither according to his 
orders. A great number of Jews' went thither also, 
to request that he would frve them from the go- 
vernment of both the one and the other. They re- 



^ Jfoseph Antiq. xiv. 2-*S» & de bell. Jud. u 5* 
I jd* Antiq. xiv. 5. Id* de bell. Jud. i. 5* 
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? resented that they ought jiot to be ruled by kings: 
hat they had long been accustomed to obey only 
the high-priest, who, without any other title, ad- 
ministered justice according to the laws and consti- 
tutions transmitted down to them from their fore- 
fathers: that the two brothers were indeed of the 
.sacerdotal line; but that they had changed the form 
of the government for a new one, which would en- 
slave them, if not remedied* 

Hyrcanus complained, that Aristobulus had un- 
justly deprived him of his birth-right, by usurping 
every thing, and leaving him only a small estate for 
his subsistence. He accused him also of practi^g 
piracy at sea, and of plundering his neighbours by 
land. And to confirm what he alledged against him, 
he produced almost a thousand Jews, the principal 
men of the nation, whom Antipater had brought ex- 
pressly, to support by their testimony what that prince 
had to say against his brother. 

Aristobulus replied to this. That HyrcaniH had 
been deposed only for his incapacity ; that his sloth 
and indolence rendered him entirely incapable of the 
management of public affairs; that the people dc» 
spised him; and that he, Aristobulus, had been obliged 
to take the reins of the government into his own hands, 
to prevent them from falling into those of strangers. 
In fine, that he bore no other title than what his fa- 
ther Alexander had done before him* And in proof 
of what he advanced, he produced a great luimbcr of 
the young nobility of the country, who appeared with 
all possible splendour and magnificence. Their su- 
perb habits, haughty manners, and prou4 demeanour, 
did no great service to his cause. 

Pompey heard enough to discern, that Ac conduct 
of Ai-istobulus was violent and unjust> but wouW not 
however pronounce immediately upon it, lest Aris- 
tobulus, out of resentment, should oppose his de- 
signs against Arabia, which he had much at heart; 
. he therefore politely dismissed the two brothers; 
and told them, that ^t his return from reducin; 
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Aretad and his Araimne, he shcnild pass through 
Judasa^ stnA that he 'W>iiid th&n rogiilate their affair, 
and settle every thing.. . 

, . Aristobulus, who fuHy .penetrated Pooipey'if sen- 
timents^ set out isiuddenly from Damascus, without 
paying him the least- instance of respect, returned 
into Judasa, armed his subjects, and prepared for a 
vigorous defence. By this conduct, he made Pom* 
pey his mortal enemy. 

Pompey applied himself also in making prepara- 
tions for the Arabian war. Aretas till then had de-- 
spiked the Roman arms; but when he saw them at 
his door, and that victorious aAny ready to enter his 
don^inionsj he sent an embassy to make his submis- 
sion. Pompey, however, advanced as Sar as Petra, hist 
capital, of which he made himself masEter: Aretas was 
taken in it. Pompey at first kept hhn under a 
guard, but at length, he was released upon accept- 
Uig. the conditions imposed on him by the victor, who 
soon after returned to Damascus. 

He was not apprised till then of Arislobulu8*s pro- 
ceedings in Judasa. He marched thither with his 
army, and found ArisCobulus posted in the castle of 
Alexandrion, which stood upon a high mountain at 
the entrance of the country. This was an extremely 
strong place, built by his father Alexander, who had 
given his name to it. Pompey sent to bid him 
come down to him. Aristobulus was not much in- 
clined to comply, but he at last acceded to the opi- 
nion of those about him, who, apprehending a war 
with the Romans, advised him to go. He did so, 
and after a conversation which turned upon his diffe* 
reuce with his brother, he returned into his castle. 
He repeated the same visit two or three times, in 
hopes by that civility to gain upon Pompey, and in- 
duce him to'^decidein his favour. But for fear of 
accident, he did not omit to put good garrisons jnto 
his strong places, and to make all other preparations 
for a vigorous defence^ in case Pompey should decide 
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agaimtl him. P6mpey^ whe had idvice of his prcH 
ceedings^ the last tine he came to him^ obliged him 
to put them all into his hands^ by way of sequestra- 
tion, and made bin ^t^ orders for that purpose to 
all the comoianderA of those pbces. 

Arktobaius; incensed at the violence which had 
been ofiered him, as soon as he was released, made all 
baste to Jeruaalemv and' prepared every thing for the 
war. His resolutions to keep the crown, made him 
the sport of tWo different passions, hope and fear. 
When he jsaw die ieaat appearance that Pompe? 
would decide in his farv^our, he made use of all ti^ 
arts of complatsance to incline him to it. When, on 
the contrary, he had the least reason to suspect that 
he woiild declare Against him, he observed a directly 
opposite conduct Such was the contrariety visible 
iiD the different ste^s he took throughout this afiah*. 

Pompey followed him ciose. The first place 
where he encamped in his way to Jerusalem, wai» 
Jericho; there he received the news of Mithridates'5 
death, as we sludl see in the following book. 

He continued his march toward* Jerusalem. When 
he approached, Aristobulus, who began to repent 
of what be had d(Hie, c^ne out to meet him, and 
endeavoured to bring him to an accommodation, by 
promising an entire submission, and a great sum of 
money to prevent the war. Poropey accepted his 
uffere, and sent Oabinius, at the , head of a detach- 
ment, to receive the money ; but when that lieute- 
nant-general arrived at Jerusalem^ he found the gates 
shut against him, and, instead of I'eceiving the 
money, he ivas told from the top of the wails, that 
the city would not stand to the agi^eem^nt. Pompey 
thereupon, not being willing that they should de> 
ceive him with impunity, oideped Aristobolus, whom 
he had kept with him, to be put in irons, and ad* 
vanced with his whole army against Jerusalem, The 
city was extremely strong by its situation, and the ^ 
works which had been made; and had it not been 
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for the clfesensions that prevailed within. it, was ^p- 
able of making a long defence. 

Aristobulus's party was for defending the place; 
especially when they saw that Porapcy kept their 
king prisoner. But the adherents of Hyrcanus were 
determined to open the gates to that general. And 
as the latter were much the greater number^ thq 
other party retired to the mountain of the t«n- 

Sle, to defend it, and caused the bridges of the 
itch and valley which surrounded it, to be broken 
down. Pompey, to whom the city immediately 
opened its gates, resolved to besiege the temple^ 
The pl^ce held out three whole months, and would 
have done so three more, and perhaps obliged the 
Romans to abandon their enterprise, but for the su- 
perstitious rigour with which the besieged obser^^ed 
the sabbath. They believed, indeed, that they might 
defend themselves when attacked, but aot that they 
wight prevent the works of the enemy, or make anv 
for themselves. The Romans knew how to take adh 
Yaatage of this inaction upon the sabbath-Klays. 
They did not attack the Jews upon them, but filled 
up the fosses, made their approaches^ and fixed their 
engines, without opposition. They threw down at 
length a great tower, which carried along with it so 
]^reat a . part of the walL that the breach was large 
enough for an assault. The place was carried sword 
in hand, and a terrible slaughter ensued^ in which 
more than twelve thousand persons were killed 

During the whole tumult, the cries, and disorder of 
this slaughter, history observes that the priests, who 
were at that time employed in divine service, con- 
tinued it with surprising calmness, notwithstanding 
the rage of their enemies, and their grief to see their 
friends and relations massacred before their eyes. 
Many of them saw their own blood mingle with that 
of the sacrifices they were offering, and the sword of 
the enemy make themselves the victims of their duty: 
Happy, and worthy of being envied, if they had been 
a» faithful to the spirit, as the letter of it ! 
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Pompcy, with many of his superior officers^ enter- 
ed the temple, and not only into the sanctuary, but 
into the holy of holies, into which, by the law, only 
the high-priest was permitted to enter once a year, 
upon the solemn day of expiation. This was what 
most keenly afflicted the Jews, and enraged that peo- 
ple so bitterly against the Romans. 

Pompey did not touch the treasures of the temple, 
which consisted principally in sums that had been 
deposited there by private families for their better 
security. Those sums amounted to two thousand 
* talents in specie, without reckoning the gold and 
silver vessels, which were innumerable, and of infinite 
value, fit was not, says Cicero, out of respect for the 
majesty of the God adored in that temple, that Pom- 
pey behaved in this manner ; for, according to him, 
nothing was more contemptible than the Jfew^ish reli- 
gion, more unworthy the wisdom and grandeur of the 
Romans, nor more opposite to the institutions of 
their ancestors. Pompey in this noble disinterested- 
ness had no other motive, than to deprive malice and 
calumny of all means of attacking his reputation. 
Such were the thoughts of the most learned of the 
Pagans, with respect to the only religion of the true 
God. They blasphemed what they knew not. 
. It hath been observed, that till then Pompey had 
been successful in all things, but that after this sacri- 
legious curiosity, his good fortune abandoned him, 
and that the advantage gained over the Jews, was his 
last victory. 

* Thre« hundred thousand pounds sterling* 
t C^' PompeiuSy capiis HierosoiifmiSt victor ex iUofano nUil tff « 
tigit* In primU hoc^ ui mtUta aliay sapienter, qyibd in tarn €9Upi» 
ciosd ac tnaUdicd civitate locum sermoni obtrcciatorutn non rth* 
^uit. Non enim credo religionem 4 Jud£onim 4* hostium impc 
dimento pr^stantimmoimjieratori^ aed pudorem fuisie^'-Utontm 
religio sacrorum d spiendort hujvM imptrH^ gravitate nomim 
%€siri, majorum imtitutis abhorrebat^ Cic» pro Flftcn. 67*-^9' 
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Sect. V. Reign of Hyrcanus IL which continued 
twenty-four years. 

JrOMPEY havins: thus put an end to the waf> A. I\r. 



caused the walls of Jerusalem to be demolished, re- ^^"*^*- 
established Hyrcanus, and sent Aristobulus, with his ^^(j^ ' 
two sons, Alexander and Antigonus, prisoners to 
Rome. He dismembered several cities from the 
kingdom of Judaea, which he united with the go- 
vernment of Syria, imposed a tribute upon Hyrca- 
nus, and left the administration of affairs to Antipa- 
ter, who was at the court of Hyrcanus, and one of his 
principal ministers Alexander made his escape up- 
on the way to Rome, and returned into Judaea, where 
he afterwards excited new troubles. 

Hyrcanus finding himself too weak to take the -6.^r. 
field against him, had recourse to the arms of the ^^^7'^ 
Romans. Gabinius, governor of Syria, after having °^^i' * 
overthrown Alexander in a battle, went to Jerusalem, 
and re-instated Hyrcanus in the high-priesthood". 
He made great alterations in the civil government, 
for instead of monarchical as it had been," he changed 
it into aristocratical ; but those innovations were but 
of short duration. 

Crassus, upon ^his march against the Parthians, A. M. 
always intent upon gratifying his insatiable avarice, ^950. 
stopped at Jerusalem, where he had been told great '^"^•^•'•^* 
treasures were laid up. He plundered the temple of 
all the riches in it, which amounted to the sum often 
.thousand talents, that is to say, about fifteen hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. 

Caesar, " after his expedition into Egypt, being ^ ^^ 
arrived in Syria, Antigonus, who had made his escape 3957/ 
from Rome with his father Aristobulus, came to throw AnuJ.C. 
himself at his feet, begged him to re-establish him *7. 

* Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 10. Id. de bell. Jud. i. 6*. 
■ Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 15. de bell. Jud. I 8. 
VOL. VII. G G 
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upon the throne of hi$ father, who was lately dead, 
and made great complaints against Antipater and 
Hyrcanu^. Ca^a;* had too greatt obligations to both^ 
to do any thing co))trary to thw interests ; for, as 
we shall see in the sequel^ without the aid he had 
received from them> his expedition into Egypt would 
have miscarried. He decreed that Hyrca;m3 should 
retain the dignity of high-priest of Jerusalem, and 
the sovereignty of Judaea^ to himself and his posterity 
after him for ever, and gave Antipater the oiHce ol 
procurator of Judaea under Hyrcanus. By this de- 
cree, the aristocracy of Gabinius was abolished, and 
the government of Judaea re-established upop the 
ancient footing. 

Antipater caused the * govemmeut of Jerusalem to 

be given to Phasael his eldest aon^ and that of Galilee 

to Herod his second son. 

A. M. Caesar ' at Hyrcanus's request, and in consideration 

S960. of the services he had rendered him in Egypt and 

Ant. J.C. Syria, pennitted him to I'ebuild the wall? of Jenisa- 

**• lem, which Pompey bad caused to be demolished. 

Antipater, without losing time, began the worj^, and 

the city was soon fortified as it had been before the 

demolition. Caesar was killed this same year* 

During the civil wars, Judaea, as well as all the 

other provinces of the Roman empire, was agitated 

by violent troubles. 

^j Pacorus, *^ son of Orodes king of Partbia, had ca- 

S9(W. tered Syria with a powerful army. From thence he 

Ant.j.c. sent a detachment iatd Judaea^ with orders to place 

40. Antigonus, the son of Aristobulus^ upon the throne, 

who on his side had also raised troop. Hyrcanost^ 

, and Phasael, Herod's brother, up,Qn the proposal of 

an accommodation, had the imppudence to go to 

the enemy, who seized them and put them in irons. 

Herod escaped from Jerusalem, the momeut befoxe 

the Parthians entered it to seize him ^Iso. 



* Joseph. Antiq. xW. \7. de beW, Jud. i. 8. Vld. AntjLq. xiv. 17' 
*^ Joseph. Autiq. xiv. S4> 26*. Id. 4? bell* Ju4- i- H * 
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Ha^uig missed Herod, they phiod^ed the cky 
Said country, placed Antigonus upon the Arbne, and 
delivered Hyrcanus and Phasael in chains into his 
hands. Phasael who ve}l knew that his death was 
resolved, dashed out his brains agaiilst the wall, to 
avoid the hands of the executioner. As for Hyrcar 
nus, his life was granted him ; b«t to render htm io*- 
capable of die priesdiood, Antigonus cawed his eani 
to be cut off: For acconiing to the Leviticai law,' 
it was requisite that the high-priest should be pea^ 
feet in aU his members. After having thus muti- 
lated htm, he gave him back to the Piffthjans^ that 
they mig^ carry him into the East, from whence! 
it would not be possible for him to embroil afl&im in 
Judaea. ' He continued a prisoner at Seleiicia in 
Babylonia, till the accession of Phraates to the crown^ 
who caused bis chains to be^taken ofC and gave him 
entire liberty to see and converse with the Jews of 
that country, who were very numerous. They looked 
upon him as their king and high-priest, and raised 
him a revenue sufficient to support his rank with 
splendor. The love of his iiative country made him 
forget all those advantages. He returned the year 
following to Jerusalem, whither Herod had invited 
him to come, but some years afterwards he caused 
him to be put to death. 

Herod had at first taken refuge in Egypt, from 
whence he went to Rome. Anthony was then in the 
high degree of power, which the triumvirate had 
given him. He took Herod under his protection, 
and even did more in his favour than he expected. 
For instead of what he proposed, which was at most 
to obtain the crown for * Aristobulus, whose sister 
Mariamne he had lately married, with the view only 
of governing under him, as Antipater had done under 

' Levit. xxi. 16—54. • Joseph. Antiq* xV. 2^' 

• Aristobulus was the son of Alexandra, Hyrcanus's daugh^ 
ter ; and his father was Alexander, son of Aristobulus^ brother 
of Hyrcanus ; so that the right of both brothers to the crown 
was united in his person. 

6 S 
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Hyrcanus; Anthony caused the crown to be con- 
ferred upon him, contrary to the usual maxim of 
the Romans in like cases. For it was not their 
custom to violate the rights of the royal houses, 
which acknowledged them for protectors, and to 
give the crown to strangers. Herod was declared 
king of Judaea by the senate, and conducted by the 
consuls to the capitol, where he received the investi- 
ture of the crown, with the ceremonies usual upon 
■such occasions. 

Herod passed only seven days at Rome in negociat- 
ing this great afl&ir, and returned speedily into Judaea. 
He employed no more time than three months in his 
journies by sea and land. 



Sect. VI. lieign of Antigonus, of only t-wo j/ears" 
duration, 

^ w It was not so easy for Herod to establish himself 

SO65. * ^^ the possession of the kingdom of Judsea, as it 

Ant- J.C. had been to obtain his title from the Romans. An- 

^9- tigonus was not at all inclined to resign a throne 

ivhich had cost him so much pains and money to 

acquire. He disputed it with him very vigorously for 

almost two years. 

. * Herod, who during the winter had made great 
-^ ^' preparations for the following campaign, opened it 
Ant. J c ^^ length with the siege of Jerusalem, which he in- 
ss'. vested at the head of a fine and numerous array. 
Anthony had given orders to Sosius, governor of 
Syria, to use his utmost endeavours I© reduce Anti- 
gonus, and to put Herod into full possession of the 
kingdom of Judaea. Whilst the works necessary for 
the siege were carrying on, Herod made a tour to 
Sn?naria, and at length consummated his marriage 
with Marinmne. They had been contracted four 
years to each other : Cut the unforeseen troubles. 



Joseph. Aiitiq xiv. 27* Id. dc bell. Juci. i. 13. 
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"which had befallen him, had prevented their consum 
mating the marriage till then. She was the daughter 
of Alexander, the son of king Aristobulus, and Alex- 
andra, the dau<i;hter of Hyrcanus the second, and 
thereby orand-daughler to those two brothers. She 
was a princess of extraordinary beauty and virtue, and 
possessed in an eminent degree all the other quali- 
ties that adorn the sex. The attachment of the Jews 
to the Asm naaan family, made Herod imagine, that 
by espousing her, he should find no difficulty in gain- 
ing their affection, which was one of his reasons for 
consummating his marriage at that time. 

On his return to Jerusalem, Sosius and he, ha\ ing 
joined their forces, pressed the siege in concert with 
the utmost vigour, and with a very numerous army, 
which amounted to at least sixty thousand men. The 
place however held out against them many months 
with exceeding resolution, and if the besieged had 
been as expert in the art of war and the defence of 
places, as they were brave and resolute, it would not 
perhaps have been t^ken. But the Romans, who were 
much better skilled in those things than they, carried 
the place at length, after a siege of something more 
than six months. 

The Jews being driven from their posts, the enemy a.m. 
entered on all sides, and made themselves masters of 3967. 
the city. And to revenge the obstinate resistance Aut.J.C. 
they had made, and the fatigue they had suffered ^^' 
during so long and difficult a siege, they filled all 
quarters of Jerusalem with blood and slaughter, plun- 
dered and destroyed all before them, though Herod 
did his utmost to prevent both the one and the other. 

Antigonus seeing all was lost, came and threw him- 
self at the feet of Sosius in the most submissive and 
most abject manner. He was put in chains, and sent 
to Anthony as soon as he arrived at Antioch. He de- 
signed at first to have reserved him for his triumph ; 
but Herod, who did not think himself safe as long 
as that remnant of the royal family survived, would 
not let him rest till he had obtained the death of 
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that anfortnnate prince, for which Ut eten gttre m 
hirge sum of money*. He was proceeded agaiaest in 
foran condemned to die, and had the sentence exe« 
cutedtipoD hbn in the same mamict as common cri«- 
minals, with the rods and axes of the Kclot, and wzh 
fi^tened te a stake ; a treatment with which the iUw 
mans had never used any crowned head before. 

Thus ended the reign of the Asmon»ns> ai^er a 
duration of an hundr^ and twenty-nine yeBrs, fmni 
the beginning of the government of Judas MaecsH 
baeus. Herod entered by this means^ upon the 
peaceable possession of the kingdom of Judma. 

This singular, extraordinary, and« till then^ unex* 
ampied event, by which the sovereign authority ovev 
the Jews was given to a stranger, an Idumeean, ought 
to have opened fhehr eyes, aind rendered them atteiw 
five to a celebrated prophecy, which had fomtoid it 
in clear terms ; and haid given it as the certain marie 
of another event, in which the whote nation was ii^ 
ierested, which was the perpetual object of their vows 
and hopes^ and distinguished thein t>y a pecuMav 
characteristic from all the other nations of the worM, 
that had an equal interest in it, but without know* 
ing or being apprised of it. This was the prophecy 
of Jacob, who at his death foretold to his twelve 
sons, assembled round his bed, what would happen 
in the series of time to the tweive tribes, of which 
they were the chiefe, and after whom they were 
called. Amongst the other predictions of that par 
triarch concerning the tribe of Judah> there is tbty 
of which we now speak : ** the ''sceptre shall not de^ 
part from Judah, nor a law-giver from between his 
feet^ until Shiloh come, and unto him ^It the gather* 
ing of the people be." The sceptre or rod (for the 
Hebrew signifies both) implies here ihe authority and 
superiority ovey the other tribes. 

• Joseph. Antiq. xiv. 27. Plut. iti Anton, p. S3^, Dion, 
pass. ], 3(lix. p, 405. Y Qea. aUix. 10. 
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Alt the di^cient Jews have explained this prediction 
to denote the Messiah ; the fact is therefore incontest- 
able^ and is reduced to two essential points. Th^ 
first is, that as long as the tribe of Judah shall subsist^ 
it shall have pre-eminence and authority over the 
other tribes: the second, that it shall subsist, and 
form a body of a republic, governed by its laws and 
magistrates, till the Messiah comes. 

The first point is verified in the series of the his- 
tory of the Israelites, wherein that pre-eminence of 
the tribe of Judah appears evidently. This is not 
the ^oper place for piroofs of this kind ; those, who 
^ould be more fully informed, may consult the expla- 
nation of Genesis lately published*. 

For the second point, we have only to consider it 
with the least attention. When Herod, theldumasan, 
and in consequence a stranger, was placed upon the 
throne, the authority and superiority^ which the 
tribe of Judah had over the other tribes, began to be 
taken from it. Thi«» was an indication that the time 
of the Messiah's coming was not far off. The tribe of 
Judah has no longer the supremacy, it no longer sub- 
sists as a body, from which the magistrates are taken; 
It is manifest^ therefore, that the Messiah is come. 
But at what time did that tribe become like the rest, and 
was confounded with them ? In the times of Titus and 
Adrian, who finally exterminated the remnant of 
Judah. It wa^ therefcHre before those times that the 
Messiah came. 

How wonderful does Goo appear in the accom- 
plishment of his prophecies ! Would it be making 
a right use of history, not to dwell a few moments 
upon facts like this, when we meet them in the 
course of our subject ? Herod, reduced to quit Je- 
nisalem, takes refuge at Rome. He has no thou^ts 
of demanding the sovereignty for himself, but for 
another. It was the grossest injustice to give it to a 
stranger, whilst there were princes of the royal family 
in being. But it had been decreed from all eternity^ 

♦ By F. Babuty, Rue SU Jacque»w 
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that Herod should be king of the Jews. Heaven and 
earth should sooner pass away, than that decree of 
God not be fulfilled. Anthony was at Rome, and in 
possession of sovereign power, when Herod arrived 
there. How many events were necessary to the con- 
ducting of things to this point! But is there any 
thing too hard for the Almighty ? 



ARTICLE IL 

Abridgement of the history qf the Parthians, from 
the establishment of that empire to the defeat of 
Crassus, which is related at large. ; 

1 HE Parthian empire was one of the most powerful 
and most considerable tliat ever was in the East. 
Very weak in its beginnings, as is common, it ex- 
tended Itself by little and little over all upper Asia, 
and made even the Romans tremble. Its duration 
• is generally allowed to be four hundred threescore 
and fourteen years ; of which two hundred and fifty- 
four years were before Jesus Christ, and two hun- 
dred and twenty after him. Arsaces was the founder 
of that empire, from whom all his successors were 
called Ai-sacida?. Artaxerxes, by birth a Persian, 
having overcome and slain Artabanus, the last of 
those kings transferred the empire of the Parthians 
to the Persians, in the fifth year of the emperor 
Alexander, the son of Mammaca. I shall only speak 
here of the affairs of the Parthians before Jesl-s 
Christ, and shall treat them very briefly, except 
the defeat of Crassus, which I shall relate in all its 
extent. 
A. M. I have observed elsewhere what gave ^ Arsaces I, 
3754^. occasion to make Parthia revolt, and to expel the 
^^hi Macedonians, who had been in possession of it from 
the death of Alexander the Great, and in what man** 

r See Vol, VI. 
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ner he had caused himself to be elected king of the 
Parthians. Theodotus at the same time made Bactri- 
ana revolt^ and took that province from Antiocbus, 
sumamed Theos. 

Some time after, Seleucus Callinicus % who sue- A. M- 
ceeded Antiochus, endeavoured in vain to subdue 376«. 
the Parthians. He fell into their hands himself, ^"jlg^^ 
and was made prisoner : this happened in the reign 
of Tiridates, called otherwise Arsaces II. brother of 
the finst, 

Antiochus, sumamed the Great *, was more sue- A.M. 
cessful than his predecessor. He marched into the J^^^^U 
East, and repossessed himself of Media, which the '212! 
Parthians had taken from him. He also entered 
Parthia, and obliged the * king to retire into Hyr- 
cania, from whence he returned soon after with an 
army of an hundred thousand foot, and twenty thou- 
sand horse. As the war was of a tedious duration, 
Antiochus made a treaty with Arsaces, by which he 
left him Parthia and Hyrcania, upon condition that 
he should assist him in reconquering the revolted 
provinces* Antiochus marched afterwards against 
Euthydemus king of Bactria, with whom he was also 
obliged to come to an accommodation. 

pRiAPATius, the son of Arsaces II. succeeded his A. M, 
father, and after having reigned fifteen years, left A^^'^i^r 
the crown at his death to Phraates I. his eldest 206\ 
son. 

Phraates left it to Mithridates, whom he pre- A. M. 
ferred before his own i&sue, upon account of his ex- SS40. 
traordinary merit. In fact he was one of the '^"/h^^* 
greatest kings the Parthians ever had. He carried 
his arras farther than Alexander the Great. It was he 
who made Demetrius Nicator prisoner. 

PiiRAATES II. succeeded Mithridates his father, a. M. 

3873. 
* See Vol. VI. » Ibid. Ant. J. C. 

* The Abbe Longuerue, in his Latin 1)i sertutiou upon the 131. 
Arsacida3, ascribes what is here said to Artabanus, whom he 
places between Arsaces II* and Priapatius, Justin says nothing 
of them. 

4 
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Antioc^hu^Sidct^, king 6f Syria, tnafChM rf^ri^Will 
at the head of a powerful army, unc'-er pr^f^nc^ of 
delivering his brother Demetrius, who hafd been Ibrtg 
kept in captivity. After haying defeated Phraatetf 
in three battles, he \*as hinisiidf bverthro^n, and killed 
ill the fcwt, and his army entirrfy cut to pieces. Phra^-* 
tes, in his tutn, at the time he had formed the de- 
sign of invading Syria, was attacked by tfie Scythian*!, 
and lost his life in a battle. 
A. M. Artabanus his uncle reigned in his stead, arid died 
3873. soon after. 
Ant. J.C. Hi«| successor was MiTfhUDATES II. of whdm Justiiif 
'^^' says ^ that his great actions acquired hirti the somamf! 
of Great. 

He declared waf against the Anfienianfi, and by a 

treaty of peace, which he itiade with them, he oblige 

A M. ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^S ^^ ^^*^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^" Tigrtiries as an hbs- 

3909. tag^- The latter was afterwirdd ^et upon tl>« throite of 

Ant. J. C. Armenia by the Parthians thettis^ves, arid joined with 

9^* Mithi*idates king of Poiitus, in the #ar against th6 

Romans. 

A. M. Antiochus Eusebes took reftigd Mrith Mitfcridafes?, 

3912. who re-established him in the poi^ess^on of part of 

the kingdom of Syria two yefti^ after. 
A. M. It was the same Mithridates, a^ we shall ^i Wttre- 
39U. ^ftery wlio sent Orobazus to Sylla, to demand the 
Ant.J.C. imity and alliance of the Romans, and who cafused 
^' him to be put to death on his return, for havirig 
given precedence to Sylla. 
A. M. *" Demetrius Enceriis, wht) fiftrgniki af Damascus, 
35)15. besieging Philip his brother in the city of Berata, 
Ant.J.C. was defeated and taken by the Parthian troops sent 
^5- to the aid of Philip, and carried prisdnef fo Mifhri- 
dates, who treated him with all possible horiotire. 
He died there of a disease. 
A. M. Mithridates II. died " after having reigned forty 
3915. years, generally regretted by his subjects. The do- 
Arft. J.C. 

^^' ^ Justin 1. xxxviii. c. 3. « Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 22, 

* 5trab. I. xi. r, 532. Plut. iu Lucul. p. 500, &e. 
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mesdc troublM tvith which his death wx<5 followed, 
coofliderably weakened the Parthian empire^ and 
liiade his loess still more sensible. Tigranes re-entered 
upon all the provinces, which he had given up to the 
Farthians, and took several others from them. He 
passed the Euphrates^ and made himself master of 
Syria and Phoenicia. 

During these troubles, the Parthians elected 
Mnaskirbs, and after him, Sinatrocces^ kings, 
oi whom scarcely any thing more is known tfain 
Hheir names. 

PhUaates, the son of the latter, was be who caused a. M. 
himself to be surnamed the goo. 39S5. 

He sent ambassadors to Lucullins, after the great ^"tji'^* 
victory which the Romaiis had obtaii«ed over Tigranes. 
He held at the same time secret intelligence with the 
bitter. It was dt that time Mithridates wrote to him 
Ae ]ettet which Sallust has preserved. 

Pompey having been appointed in the place of A.»f. 
]Lucullu», fo terminate the war against Mithridates, . ^^ j^^ 
engaged Phraates in the party of the Romans* "gg ' 

The latter joins Tigranes the younger agaiast hi9 
fathefj snid breaks with Pompey. 

After Pompey's return to Romie, Phraates k killisd A. M. 
by his own children. Mithridates his eldest son ^^-^• 
^kes his place. 56; 

Tigranesy king of Armenia, dies almost at the 
9ame time. Artavasdes his son succeeds him. 

Mithridates • expelled his kingdom either by his 
own subjects, to whom he had i^ndered himself 
odious, or by the ambition of his brotiier OfodeSy 
apj^ies to Gabinius, who commanded in Syria, ta A. M. 
re-establish him up^n the throne ; but without efifeet. 3949. 
He takes up arms in his own defence. Besieged in 5'//^' 
Babylon, and warmly pressed, he surrenders to 
Orodes, who considering him only as an enemy, and 
pot as 2^ brother^ causes him to be put to death ; by 

' JostHK ]* zlii. c. 4v 
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whfch means Orcxies becomes peaceable possessor of 

the throne. 

A. M. ^ But he found enough to employ him abroad^ that 

n?^i% ^^ ^^^ "^ reason to expert. Crassu^ had lately been 

created consul at Rome, for the second time, with 

Porapey. On the partition of the provinces, Syria 

fell to Crassus, ^1?ho was exceedingly rejoiced upon 

that account ; because it favoured the design he had 

formed of carrying the war into Parthia. When he 

was in company, even with people whom he scarce 

knew, he could not moderate his transports. Amongst 

his friends, with whom he was under less restraint, 

he even burst out into rhodomontades unworthy of 

his age and character, and seemed to be no longer 

the same man. He did not confine his views to the 

government of Syria, nor to the conquest of some 

neighbouring provinces, nor even to that of Parthia: 

He flattered himself with doing such things, as should 

make the great exploits of Luculkis against Tigranes, 

and those of Pom pey against Mithridates, appear like 

child's play in comparison with his. He had already 

over-run, in imagination, Bactriana and the Indies, 

and penetrated as far as the remotest seas, and the 

extremities of the East. However, in the instructions 

and powers which were given him, Parthia was in no 

manner inchided; but all the world knew his design 

against it was his darling passion. Such a beginning 

forebodes no success. 

His departure had besides something more inau- 
spicious in it. One of the tribunes, named Ateius, 
threatened to oppose his going; and was joined by 
many pe(.ple, who. could not suffer him to set out, 
merely through wantonness, to make war against a 
people who had done the Romans no injury, and were 
their friends and allies. That tribune, in consequerce, 
having in vain opposed the departure of Crassus, 
made haste to the gate of the city through which he 

^ Plut. in Crass, p. 552, 554t. 
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-iva** to pass, and set a chafing-dish full of fire before 
•him, and as soon as Crassus came to the place, he 
threw perfumes, and poured libations into the pan, 
uttering over them the most terrible imprecations, 
which could not be heard without making all present 
shudder with horror, and of which the misfortunes of 
Crassus have been regarded by many writers as the 
accomplishment. 

Nothing could stop him. Superior to all oppo- 
sition, he continued his march, arrived at Brundu- 
aium, and though the sea was very tempestuous,, 
embarked, and lost many of his ships in his passage. 
When he arrived at Galatia, he had an interview 
with king Dejotarus, who, though far advanced in 
years, was at that time employed in building a new 
city. Upon which Crassus rallied him to this effect, 
" King of the Galatians, you begin full late to build 
a city at the * twelfth hour of the day." " And 
you, my lord," replied Dejotarus, " are not over 
early in setting cut to make war against the Par- 
thians." For Crassus was at that time upwards of 
sixty years old, and his' countenance made him look 
still older than he was. 

He had been informed *, that there were consider- 
able treasures in the temple of Jerusalem, whicli Pom- 
pey had not ventured to touch. He believed it well 
worth his while to go a little out of his way to make 
himself master of them. He therefore marched thi- , 
ther with his army. Besides the other riches, which 
amounted to very considerable sum«, in the temple 
there was a beam of gold, inclosed and concealed in 
another of wood made hollow for that purpose: this 
was known only to Elea/ar, the priest, who kept the 
treasures of the sanctuary. This beam of gold weigh- 
ed three hundred minap, each of which weighed two 
pounds and a half. Eleazar, who was apprised of the 
motive of Crassus s march to Jerusalem, in order to save 

' * Joseph. Aiaiq. xiv. I?. 
The iNveiftb licur was the enci of tl:e day. 
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the other riches^ which were almost all of them deposH^ 
ed in the temple by private persons^ discovered tt^ 
goldea beam to Craasus^ and suflfered him te take it 
«way, after having made him take an oath not to 
meddle with the rest. Was he so ignorant as to ima- 
gine any thing sacred in the eyes of avarice ? Crassw 
took the beam of gold, and notwithstanding plun''- 
dered the rest of the treasures, which amounted to about 
lifte^i hundred thousand pounds ^^erling. He then 
continued his route. 

Every thing succeeded at first as happily as he 
could have expected. He built a bridge over the 
Euphrates without any opposition, passed it with his 
army, and entered the Parthian territories. He in- 
vaded them without any other real motive for the war, 
than the insatiable desire of enriching himself by the 
plunder of a country which was supposed to be ex- 
tremely opulent. The Romans under Sylla, and af- 
terwards under Pompey, bad made peace and several 
treaties with them. There had been no complaint of 
any infraction of thesi treaties, nor of any other en- 
terprize that could give a just pretext for a vfzr. So 
that the Parthians expected nothing less than such an 
invasion, and not being upon their guard, had made no 
preparations for their defence. Crassusin consequence, 
was master of the field, and over-ran without opposi- 
tion the greatest part of Mesopotamia. He took 
also several cities without resistance, and had he 
known how to take advantage of the occasion, it had 
. been easy for him to have penetrated as far as Seleu- 
cia and Ctesiphon, to have seized them, and made 
himself master of all Babylonia, as he had done of 
Mesopotamia. But instead of pursuing his point, in 
the beginning of autumn, after having left seven 
thousand foot and a thousand horse to secure the cities 
which had surrendered to him, he repassed die Eu- 
phrates, and put his tro<^ into winter-quarters in the 
cities of Syria, where his sole employment was to 
amass money, and to plunder temples. 
He was joined there by his son, whom Caesar sent 
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to jhim out of Gau]^ a young man \vh6 bad already 
been honoured with several of the military crowns, 
^hich were given by generals to such as dis- 
tinguished themselves by their valour. He brought 
with him a thousand chosen horse. 

Of all the faults committed by Crassus in this 
expedition, which were all very considerable, the 
greatest undoubtedly, after that of having undertaken 
this war, was his hasty return into Syria. For he 
ought to have gone on without stopping, and to have 
seized Babylon and Seleucia, cities always at enmity 
with the Parthians, instead of giving his enemies 
time to make preparations by bis Ktr^^t, which was 
the cause of his ruin. 

Whilst he was re-assembling all his troops from 
their wirKer-quarters, jaimbassadors from the king of 
Parthia arriv^, who opened their commission in few 
words. They told him that if that army was sent by 
the Romans against the Parthians, the war could not 
be terminated by any treaty of peace, and could only 
be brought to a conclusion by the final ruin of the 
one or the other empire. That if, as they had been 
informed, it was only Crassus, who, contrary to the 
opinion of his country, and to satiate hit privatie avar 
xic^, had taken arms against them, and entered one 
of their provinces, the king their master was well disr 
posed to act with moderation in the aflfair, to UkB 
pity on the age of Crassus, and to aufier the Romans 
in his dominions, who were rather shut up, than keepn 
ing possession of cities, to depart with dieir lives and 
rings safe. They spoke no doubt of the garrisons 
^ich Crassus had left in the conquered places. Crasr 
ittis answered this discourse only with a rhodomontade. 
He told them, '^ They should have lads answer in the 
city of Seleucia.*' Upon which the most anciei^t of 
Ae ambassadcns, named Vahises, made answer, laugh- 
ing and shoving him the palm of his hand; ^^ Crash 
sus, yon will sooner see hair grow in tba palsa 
of my hand, than you will Seleucia." The am- 
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bassadors retired, and went to give their king no- 
tice, that he must prepare for war. 
A.M. js^ jj^^j^ ^^ ^j^g season would permit ^ Crassus 

Ax^, J.C. ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^' ^^^ Parthians had time, during the 
53. winter, to assemble a very great army, to make 
head against him. Orodes their king divided his 
troops and marched in person with one part of them 
to the frontiers of Armenia: He sent the other into 
Mesopotamia, under the command of Surena. That 
general, upon his arrival there, retook sev ral of the 
places of which Crassus had made himself master 
the year before. 

About the same time some Roman soldiers, who 
with exceeding difficulty had escaped out of the cities 
•of Mesopotamia, where they had been in garrison, of 
which the Parthia'ns had already retaken some, and 
were besieging the rest, came to Crassus, and ref- 
lated things to him highly capable of disquieting and 
alarming him. T!iey told him, that they had seen 
with their own eyes the incredible f .ambers of the 
enemy, and that they had also been witnesses of their 
terrible valour in the bloody attacks of the cities they 
besieged. They added, that they were troops not to 
be escaped when they pursued, nor overtaken when 
they fled; that their arrows, of an astonishing weight, 
and at the same time of an astonishing rapidity, were 
always attended with mortal wounds, against which 
it was impossible to guard. 

This discourse infinitely abated the courage and 
boldness of the Roman soldiers; who had imagined, 
that the Parthians differed in nothing from the Ar- 
menians and Cappadocians, whom Lucullu9 had so 
easily over-thrown; and flattered themselves, that 
the whole difficulty of the war would consist in the 
length of the way, and the pursuit of the enemy, who 
would never dare to come to blows with them. 
They now saw, contrary to their expectation, that 
they were to undergo great battles and great 

^ Plut. io Crass, p. 55^. 
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dangers. This discouragement rose so high/ that 
many of the principal officers were of opinion^ that 
It was necessary for Crassus, before he advanced 
farther^ to assemble a council, in order to delibe* 
rate again upon the whole enterprise. But Crassus 
listened to no other advice, than that of those wJio 
pressed him to begin his march, and to make alipos- ' 
sible expedition. 

What encouraged him the most, and confirmed 
him in that resolution, was the arrival of Artabasus 
king of Armenia. He brought with him a body of 
six thousand horse, which were part of his guards; 
adding that besides these, he had ten thousand 
cuirassiers, and thirty thousand foot at his service^ 
But he advised him to take great care not to march 
his army into the plains of Mesopotamia, and told 
him, that he must enter the enemy's country by the 
way of Armenia; the reasons with which he enforced 
this advice, were, that Armenia, being a moun- 
tainous country, the Parthian cavalry, in which the 
greatest strength of their army consisted, would be , 
rendered entirely useless to them : that if they took 
this route he should be in a condition to supply the 
army with all necessaries; instead of which, if they 
marched by the way of Mesopotamia, convoys would 
fail, and he would have a powerful army in his front 
on all the marches it would be necessary for him to 
take, before he could penetrate to the centre of the 
enemy's dominions; that in those plains, the horse 
would have all possible advantages against him; and, 
lastly, that he must cross several sandy d^sarts, 
where the troops might be in great distress for 
WOTit of water and provisions. The advice was ex- 
cellent, and the reasons unanswerable; but Crassus, 
blinded by Providence, who intended to punish 
the sacrilege he had committed in plundering the 
temple of Jerusalem, 'despised all that was said 
to him. He only desired Artabasus, who returned 
into his dominions, to bring him his troops as 
soon as possible. 
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I have said, that Providence blinded Crassus, 
which is self-evident in a great measure. But a 
Pagan writer makes the same remark: this is Dion 
Cassias, a very judicious historian, and at the same 
time a military man. Ue says, that the Romans, 
under Crassus, " had no salutary yiewy and were ei- 
" ther ignorant upon all occasions of what was 
" necessary to be done, or in no condition to exe* 
** cute it; so that one would have thought, that, con- 
*'- demned and persecuted by some divinity, they 
'' could neither make use of their bodies nor 
'' minds." That Divinity was unknown to Dion. 
It was He whom the Jewish nation adored, and 
who avenged the injury done to his temple. 

Crassiis made lutste, therefore, to set forward. 
He had seven legions of foot, near four thousand 
horse, and as many lighl-armed soldiers and archers, 
which amounted in all to more than forty thousand 
men, that is to say, one of the finest armies the 
Romans ever set on foot. When his troops passed 
the bridge he had laid over the river Euphrates, 
near the city of Zeugma, a dreadful storm of thun- 
der and lightning drove in the face of the soldier?, 
as if to prevent th,em from going on. At the same 
time a black cloud, out of which burst an impetuous 
whirlwind, attended with thunder-claps and light- 
ning, fell upon the bridge and broke down a part 
of it. The troops were seized with fear arid sad- 
ness. He endeavoured to re-animate them as well 
as he was able, promising them with an oath, 
that they should march back by the way of Ar- 
' menia: and concluded his discourse with assuring 
them, that not one of them should return that 
%vay. Those last words which were ambiguous, and 
had escaped him very imprudently, ,threw the whole 
anny into the greatest trouble and dismay. Crassus 
well knew the bad effect they had produced: but 
out of a spirit of obstinacy and haughtiness, he neg- 
lected to remedy it, by explaining the sense of those 
words, to re-assure the timorous. 
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He made his troops advance along the Euphrates. 
His scouts, whom he had sent out for intelligence, 
shortly rehirned, and reported, that there was not a 
single man to be seen in the country, but that they 
had found the marks of abundance of horse which 
seemed to have fled suddenly, as if they had been 
pursued. 

Upon this advice, Crassus confirmed himself in 
his hopes, and his soldiers began to despise the Par- 
thians, as men that would never have courage to stand 
a charge, and come to an engagement with them. 
Cassius advised him at least to approach some town^ 
where they had a garrison, in order to rest the army 
a little, and have time to learn the true number of 
the enemies, their force, and what designs they had 
in view ; or, if Crassus did not approve that counsel, 
to march along the Euphrates towards Seleucia; be- 
cause, by always keeping upon the banks of that 
river, he would put it out of the power of the Par- 
tian cavalry to surround him; and that with the fleet 
which might follow him, provisions might be always 
brought from Syria, and all other things of which the 
army might stand in need, "this Cassius was Cras- 
sus's quaestor, and the same who afterwards killed 
Caesar. 

Crassus, after having considered this advice, was 
upon the point of complying with it, when a chief of 
the Arabians, named Ariamnes, came in unexpect- 
edly, and had the address to make him approve a 
quite different plan. That Arab had formerly served 
under Pompey, and was known by many of the 
Roman soldiers, who looked upon him as a friend. 
Surena found him entirely qualified to play the part ^ 
he gave him. Accordingly, when he was conducted 
to Crassus, he informed him, that the Parthians 
would not look the Roman army in the face; that 
its name alone had already spread an universal ter- 
ror among their troops, and that there wanted no 
more for the obtaining a complete victory, than to 
march directly up to them, and give them battle. 
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He offered to be their guide himself^ and to cany 
them the shortest way. Crassus, blinded by his - 
flattery, and deceived by a man who knew how to 
give a specious turn to what he proposed, fell into 
the snare, notwithstanding the pressing entreaties 
of Cassius, and some others, who suspected that im- 
postor's design. 

Crassus would hearken to nobody. • The traitor 
Ariamnes, after having persuaded him to draw off 
from the banks of the Euphrates, conducted hint 
across the plain by a way at first level and easy, but 
which at length became difficult, from the deep 
sands, in which the army found itself engaged in 
the midst of a vast country all bare,^ and parcherf, 
where the eye could discover neither end nor 
boundary, nor the troops hope to find rest and 
refreshment If thirst, and the fatigue of the way, 
discouraged the Romans, the prospect of the coun- 
try alone threw them into a despair still more ter- 
rible: for they could perceive neither near them, 
nor at a distance, the least tree, plant, or brook; 
not so much as an hill, nor a single blade of grass: 
nothing was to be seen all rotind but heaps of burn- 
ing sand* 

This gave just reason to suspect some trieacher}% 
of which the arrival of couriers from Artabasus ought 
to have fully convinced them.. That prince in- 
formed Crassus, that king Orodea had invaded his 
dominions with a great army; that the war he had 
to maintain, prevented him from sending the aid 
he had promised; but that he advised him to ap- 
proach Armenia, in order that they might unite their 
forces against the common enemy: that, if he 
would not follow that advice, he cautioned him at 
least to avoid, in his marches and encampments, 
the open plains, and such places as were commodi- 
ous for the horse, and to keep always close to the 
mountains. CVussus, instead of giving ear to these 
wise counsels, inveighed against those that gave 
them ; and without vouchss^ng tx) write an answer 
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to Artabasus, he only told his couriers, " I have not 
'' time at present to consider* the affairs of Arnjenia: 
*^ I shall go thither soon, and shall then punish 
" Artabasus for his treachery." 

Crassus was so infatuated with his Arab, and so 
blinded by his artful suggestions, that he had conti- 
nued to follow him without the least distrust, not- 
withstanding all the advice that was given him, till he 
had brought him into the sandy desart we have men- 
tioned. The traitor then made his escape, and gave 
Surena an account of what he had done. 

After a march of some days in a desart and enemy's 
country, where it was difficult to have any intelli- 
gence, the scouts came in full speed to inform Cras- 
sus, that a very numerous army of the Parthians was 
advancing with great order and boldness to attack 
him immediately. That news threw the whole 
camp into great trouble and consternation. Crassus 
was more atfected with it than the rest. He made 
all possible haste to draw up his anny in battle. At 
first following the advice of Cassius, he extended 
his infantry as far as he could^ that it might take up 
the more ground, and make it difficult for the enemy 
to surround him ; he posted all his cavalry upon the 
wings. But afterwards he changed his opinion, and' 
drawing up his foot in close order, he made them 
form a large hollow square, facing on all sides, of 
which each flank had twelve * cohorts in front. ' Every 
cohort had a company of horse near it, in order that 
each part, being equally sustained by the cavalry, 
the whole body might charge with greater security 
and boldness. He gave one of the wings to Cassius, 
the other to his son the younger Crassus, and posted 
himself in the centre. 

They advanced in this order to the banks of a 
brook which had not much water, but was how- 

* Tli^ Roman cohort Was a body of infantry consisting of 
five or six hundred men; and differed very little from what it 
uow called a battalion. 
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ever highly grateful to the soldiers, from the exceed- 
ing drought and excessive heat. 

Most of the officers were of opinion, that it was 
proper to encamp in this place, to give the troops 
time to recover from the extraordinary fatigues they 
had undergone in a long and painful march, and to 
rest there during the night; that in, the mean time, 
all possible endeavours should be used to get inr 
telligence of the enemy, and that when their 
number and disposition were known, they might 
attack them the next, day. But Crassus siiflering 
himself to be carried away by the ardour of his son, 
and of the cgvalry under his command, who pressed 
him to lead them against the enemy, gave orders, 
tliat all who had occasion for refreshment should cat 
underarms in their ranks; and scarce allowing them 
time for that purpose, he commanded them to march, 
and led them on, not slowly, and halting some- 
times, but with rapidity, and as fast as they could 
move, till they came in view of the enemy. Con- 
trary to their expectation, they did not appear either 
go numerous or so terrible, as they had been re- 
presented, which was a stratagem of Surena's. He 
had concealed the greatest part of bis battalions be- 
hind the advanced troops, and to prevent their being 
perceived by the brightness of their arras, he had 
given them orders to cover themselves with their 
vests or with skins. 

When they approached and were ready to charge, 
the Parthian general had no sooner given the signal 
of battle than the whole field resounded with dread- 
ful cries, and the most horrid noise. For the Par- 
thians did not excite their tropps to battle with 
horns or trumpets, but made use of a great number 
of hollow instruments, covered with leather, and 
buying bells of bras§ round them, which they struck 
violently against each other; and the noise made by 
these instruments was harsh and terrible, and seemed 
like the roaring of wild beasts, joined with claps of 
jhunder. Those Barbarians had .well observed, that 
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of a]| the senses none disorders the soul more than 
the hearing: that it strikes upon, and affects it the 
most immediately, and is the most sudden in making 
it in a manner confused and distracted. 

The trouble and dismay into which this noise had 
thrown the Romans, were quite different, when the 
Parthians, throwing off on a sudden the covering of 
their arms, appeared all on fire, from the exceeding 
brightness of their helmets and cuirasses, which were 
of burnished steel, and glittered like sun-beams, and 
to which the furniture and armour of their horses 
added not a little. At their head appeared Surena, 
handsome, well made, of an advantageous stature, 
and of a much greater reputation for valour than the 
effeminacy of his mien seemed to promise. For he was 
painted after the fashion of the Medes, and, like 
them, wore his hair curled and dressed with art; 
whereas the Parthians still persevered in wearing 
theirs after the manner of the Scythians, much neg- 
lected, and such as nature gave them, in order to 
appear more terrible. 

. At first the Barbarians were for charging the Ra- 
mans with their pikes, and endeavoured to penetrate 
and break the front ranks; but having observed the 
depth of the hbllow square sp well closed, and even, 
in which the troops stood firm and supported each 
other successfully, they fell back and retired in a 
seeming confusion, as if their order of battle were 
broken. But the Romans were much astonished to 
see their whole army surrounded on all sides. Cras- 
aus immediately gave orders for his archers and 
lightTarmed foot to charge them; but they could not 
execute thos,e orders long ; for they were compelled 
by a shower of arrows to retire, and cover themselves 
behind their heavy-armed foot. 

Their disorder and dismay now began, when they 
experienced the rapidity and force of those arrows, 
against which no armour was proqf, and which pener 
trated alike whatever they hit. The Parthians divid- 
ing, appli^ thpinselves oi} all sides to shooting at ^ 
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distance ivithoilt its being possible for them to miss^ 
though th6y had endeavoured it, so close were the 
Romans - embattled. They did dreadful execution, 
and made deep wounds, because as they drew their 
bows to the utmost, the strings discharged their arrows, 
which were of an extraordinary weight, with an im-** 
petuosity and force that nothing could resist. 

The Romans, attacked in this manner on all sides 
by the enemy, knew not in what manner to act. 
If they continued firm in their ranks, they were 
wountied mortally, an4 if they quitted them to charge 
the enemy, they could do them no hurt, and suffered 
no less than before. The Parthians tied before them, 
and kept a continual discharge as they retired; for 
of all nations in the world they were the most ex-*- 
pert in that exercise after the Scythians: an opera-* 
tion in reality very wisely conceived; since by flying 
they saved their lives, and by fighting, avoided the 
infamy of flight 

As long as the Romans had hopes that the Bar- 
barians, after having exhausted all their arrows^ 
would either give over the fight, or come to blows 
with them hand to hand, they supported their disi- 
tress with valour and resolution; but when they 
perceived that in the rear of the enemy, there were 
camels laden with arrows, whither those, who had 
exhausted their quivers, wheeled about to replenish 
them, Crassus, losing almost all courage, sent orders 
to his son to endeavour, whatever it cost him, to 
join the enemy, before he was entirely surrounded 
. by them; for they were principally intent against 
him, and were wheeling about to take him in the 
rear. 

Young Crassus, therefore, at the head of thirteen 
hundred horse, five hundred archers, and* eight 
cohorts armed with round bucklers, wheeled about 
against those who endeavoured to surround him. 
The Ijitter, whether they were afraid to stand the charge 

t They consisted of four or /Sv6 thousanil men, 
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of a body of troops that came on with so good an 
aspects or rather designed to draw off young Cras- 
0iis^ as far as they could from his father^ imme- 
diately faced about and fled. Young Crassus upon 
that, crying out as loud as he could, '' They don't 
stand us," pushed on full speed after them. The 
foot animated by the example of the horse, piqued 
themselves upon not staying behind, and followed 
them at their heels, carried on by their eagerness^ 
and the joy which the hopes of victory gave them. 
They firmly believed they had conquered, and had 
nothing to do but to pursue, till being at a great dis- 
tance from their main body, they discovered the 
stratagem; for those, who had seemed to fly, faced 
about, and being joln^ by many other troops, came 
on to charge the Romans. 

Young Crassus thereupon made his troops halt, 
in hopes that the enemy, upon seeing their small 
number, would not fail to attack them, and come 
to close fight. But those Barbarians contented 
themselves with opposing him in front with their 
heavy armed horse, and sent out detachments of 
their light horse, that wheeling about, and sur- i 
rounding them on all sides without joining them, 
poured in a perpetual flight of arrows upon them. 
At the same time, by stirring up the heaps of sand, 
they raised so thick a dust, that the Romans could 
neither seen or speak to one another; and being pent 
up in a narrow space, and keeping close order, they ' 
\¥ere a mark for every arrow shot at them, and died 
by a slow, but cruel death. For finding their entrails 
pierced, and^ not being able to support the paiti they 
suflered, they rolled themselves upon the sands with 
the arrows in their bodies, and expired in that man- 
Tier in exquisite torments; or endeavouring to tear 
out by force the bearded points of the arrows, which 
Had penetrated through their veins and nerves, they 
€>nlY made their wounds the larger, and increased 
their pain. 
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Most of them died in this manner ; and those vrho 
were still alive were no longer in any condition to 
act. For when young Crassus exhorted them to 
<:h9rge the heavy^arraed horse^ they showed him their 
}ian(b nailed to their bucklers^ and their feet pierced 
through and through and riveled to the ground; so 
that it was equally impossible for them either to 
defend themselves or fly. Putting himself therefore 
^t the head of his horse^ he made a vigorous charge 
ypon that heavy armed body covered with iron^ and 
tlirew himself boldly amongst the squadrons but with 
great disadvantage, as well in attacking as defending. 
For his troops with weak and short javelins strud 
against armour either of excellent steel, or very hard 
Jeathe^r; whereas the Barbarians charged the Gaols^ 
who were either naked or lightly armed, with good 
and strong spears. These Gauls were troops ia 
whom young Crassus plac^ the greatest confidence, 
and with whom he did most wonderful exploits. F<« 
those troops took hold of the spears of the Parthians, 
and closing with them, seized them by the neck, and 
threw them off their horses upon the ground, where 
they lay without power to stir, from the exceeding 
weight of their arms. Several of the Gauls quitting 
their horses, crept , under those of the enemy, and 
thrust their swords into their bellies, The horseSi 
wild with the pain, plunged and reared, and throwing 
off their riders, trampled them under foot as weU as 
the enemy, and fell dead upon both* 
V But what gave the Gauls most trouble, was the 

heat and thirst ; for they were not accustomed to sup- 
port them. They lost also the greatest part of their 
horses, which running precipitately upon that h^vy- 
armed body, killed themselves upon their spears. 
They were obligted therefore to retire to their infan- 
try, and to carry off young Crassus, who had received 
several dangerous wounds. 

Upon their way they saw, at a small distance, a 
rising bank of sand, to which they retired. Tbey 
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fastened tHeir horses in the centre, and made at) 
enclosure with their bucklers, by way of entrenchr 
ment, in hopes that it would assist them con? 
jsiderably in defending themselves against the Bar- 
barians; but it happened quite otherwise. For in 
a level spot, the front covered the rear, and gave 
it some relaxation; whereas upon this hil), the 
inequality of the ground shotting them over each 
other's heads, and those in the rear most, they were 
all exposed to the enemy's shot So that, unable 
to avoid the arrows, which the Barbarians showered 
continually upon tliem, they were all equally struck 
by them, and deplored their unhappy destiny, in 
perishing miserably, without being able to make 
use of their arms, or to give the enemy proofs of 
their valour. 

Young Crassus had two Greeks with him, who 
had settled in that country in the city of Carrae. 
Those two young men, touched with compassion 
to see him in ^o bad a condition, pressed him to 
make off with them, and to retire into the city of 
Ischnes, which had espoused the party of the Ro- 
mans, and was at no great distance. But he replied, 
" That no fear of any death, however cruel, could 
induce him to abandon so many brave men, who 
died through love for him." A noble sentiment in a 
young nobleman ! He ordered them to make off as 
fast as they could, and embracing them, dismissed 
them the service. For himself, not being able to 
make use of his hand, which was shot through with 
an arrow, he commanded one of his domestics to 
thrust his sword through him^ and presented his side 
to him. The principal officers killed themselves, and - 
many of those that remained were slain, fighting 
with exceeding valour. The Parthians made only 
about five hundred prisoners, and after having cut 
off young Cr^sus's head, marched immediately against 
Jiis father. 

The latter, after having ordered his son to charge 
jhp Parthians^ and received advice^ that they were 
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put' to the rout, and were pursued vigorou%, had 
resumed some courage, and the more, because those 
who opposed him, seemed to abate considerably of 
their ardour; for the greatest part of them were gone 
with the rest against young Crassus. Wherefore, 
drawing his army together, he retired to a small hill 
in his rear, in hopes that his son would speedily r^ 
turn from the pursuit. 

Of a great number of officers, sent successively by 
his son to inform him of the danger he was in, the 
greatest part had fallen into the hands of the Bar- 
barians, who had put them to the sword. Only the 
last, who had escaped with great difficulty, got to 
his presence, and declared to him that his son was 
lost, if he did not send him directly a powerful it- 
inforcement. Upon this news, Crassus was struck 
with such a diversity of afflicting thoughts, and hii 
reason thereby so much disturbed, that he was no 
longer capable of seeing or hearing any thing. How- 
ever the desire of savin^is son and the army, de- 
termined him to go to his aid, and he ordered the 
troops to march. 

At that very instant the Parthians, who were re- 
turning from the defeat of young Crassus, arrived 
with great cries and songs of victory, which from ftr 
apprised the wretched father of his misfortune. The 
Barbarians, carrying the head of young Crassus upon 
the end of a spear, approached the Romans, and in- 
sulting them with the most scornful bravadoes, 
asked them of what family that young Roman was, 
und who were his relations; " For," said th^y, " it is 
impossible that a young man of such extraordinary 
valour and bravery should be the son of so base and 
cowardly a father as Crassus.*' 

This sight exceedingly dispirited the Romans, and 
instead of exciting the height of anger, anckthe de 
sire of revenge in them, froze them with terror and 
dismay. Crassus, however, showed more constancy 
and courage on his disgrace, than he had done 
before: and running through the ranks he cried 
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out, " Romans, this mournful spectacle regtrrds me 
" alone. The fortune and glory of Rome are still in- 
" vulnerable and invincible, whilst you continue firm 
'^ and intrepid. If you have any compassion for a 
" father, who has just now lost a son, whose valour 
" you admired, let it appear in your rage and fesent- 
*' ment against the Barbarians. Deprive them of 
^' their insolent joy, punish their cruelty, and do not 
*' suffer yourselves to be cast down by my misfortune. 
^* There is a necessity for experiencing some loss, 
" when we aspire at great atchievements. Lucullus 
** did not defeat Tigranes, nor Scipio, Antiochus 
" without costing them some blood. It is after the 
" greatest defeats that Rome has acquired the great- 
" est victories. It is not by the favour of fortune she 
*^ has attained to so high a degree of power, but by 
*' her patience and fortitude in supporting herself 
*' with vigour against adversity/' 

Crassus endeavoured by remonstrances of this kind 
to re-animate his troops ; ' but when he had given 
them orders to raise the cry of battle, he perceived 
the general discouragement of his army even in that 
cry itself, which was faint, unequal, and timorous ; 
whereas that of the enemy was bold, full, and 
strenuous. 

The charge being given, the light-horse of the 
Parthians dispersed themselves upon the wings of 
the Romans, and taking them in flank, over- 
whelmed them with th^ir arrows, whilst the heavy 
cavalry attacked them in front, and obliged them 
to close up in one compact body; except those, 
who, to avoid the arrows, the wounds of which 
occasioned a long and painful death,, had the courage 
to throw themselves upon the horse, like men in 
despair. Though they did not do them much hurt, 
their »^acity was attended with this advantage ; it 
occasioned their dying immediately, by the large 
and deep wounds they received. For the Barbarians 
thrust their lances through their bodies with such 
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force and vigouri that they often pierced two at 
once. 

After having fought in that manncfr the remainder 
of the day, when night came on the Barbarians re- 
tired; saying, they would grant Crassus only that 
night to lament for his son, unless he should find it 
more expedient to consult his own safety, and prefer 
going voluntarily to their king Arsaces, t(^ being 
dragged before him. They thpn encamped in the 
presence of the Roman army, in the firm expectz^ion 
that the next day they should meet with little or no 
difficulty in completing its defeat. 

This was a terrible night for the Romans. They 
had no thoughts either of interring their dead, or of 
dressing their wounded, of whom the greatest part died 
in the most horrible torments. Every man was. solely 
intent upon his own particular distress. For they all 
saw plainly that they could not escape, whether they 
waited for day in camp, or ventured, during the 
night, to throw themselves into that immense plain 
of which they saw no end. Besides which, in the 
latter choice, their wounded gave them great trouble. 
For to carry them off would be very difiScult, and 
extremely retard their flight ; and if they were left 
behind, it was not to be doubted but they would dis- 
cover the departure of the army by their cries and 
lamentations. 

Though they were perfectly sensible, that Crassos 
alone was the cause of all their misfortunes, they 
however were unanimous in desiring to see his TacCi 
and to hear his voice. But he lying upon the ground, 
in an obscure corner, with his head covered in his 
cloak, was to ' the vulgar, says Plutarch, a great 
example of the instability of fortune ; to wise and 
considerate persons, a still greater instance of the 
pernicious effects of temerity and ambition, which had 
blinded him to such a degree, that he could not bear 
to be less at Rome than the first and greatest of so 
many millions of men^ and thought himself low and 
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mean/ because there were two above hiiDj' Caesar and 
Pompey. 

Octaviusy one of hiH lieutenantsy and Cassius ap-^ 
preached him, and endeavoured to make him rise« and 
to cpnsole and encourage him. But seeing him en^ 
tirely depressed with the weight of his affliction, and 
deaf to all consolation and remonstrance, they as* 
sembled the principal officersy and held a council of 
war directly ; and it being their unanimous opinion, 
that it was necessary to retire immediately, they de- 
camped without sound of trumpet. This was done at 
first with great silence. But soon after, the sick and 
wounded who could not follow, perceiving themselves 
abandoned, Ifilled the camp with tumult and confusion, 
cries, shrieks, and horrible lamentations ; so that the 
troops who marched foremost were seized with trouble 
and terror, imagining the enemy were coming on 
to attack them. By frequently turning back, and x 
drawing up again in order of battle, or busying 
themselves in setting the wounded, who followed 
them^ upon the beasts of burden, and in dismount* 
ing such as were less sick, they lost considerable 
time. There were only three hundred horse, under 
the command of- Ignatius, who did not stop, and 
arrived about midnight at the city of Carrae. Igna* 
tius called to the sentinels upon the walls, and 
when they answered, bade them go to Coponius, 
who commanded in the place, and tell him that 
Crassus had fought a great battle with the Parthians ; 
and without saying any more, or letting them know 
who he was, he pushed on with all possible expedi- 
tion to the bridge which Crassus had laid over the 
Euphrates, and saved his troops by that means. But 
he was very much blamed for having abandoned his 
general. 

However, the message he had sent to Coponius 
by those guards, was of great service to Crassus. 
For that governor, wisely conjecturing from the 
manner in which the unknown person had given him 
that intelligence, that it implied some disaster, gave 
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orders immediately for the garrison to stand to their 
arms. And when he was informed of the vfay 
Crassus had taken, he marched out to meet him^ and 
conducted him and his army into the city. The 
Parthianf?, though well informed of his flighty would 
not pufsue him in the dark. But early the next 
morning, they entered the camp, and put all the 
wounded who had been left there, to the number of 
four thousand, to the sword ; and their cavalry being 
dispersed over the plain after those who fled, took 
great numbers of them, whom they found straggling 
on all sides. 

One of Crassus's lieutenants, named Varguntcim, 
having separated in the night from the main body of 
the army with four cohorts, missed his way, and was 
found the next morning upon a small eminence by 
the Barbarians, who attacked him. He defended 
himself with great valour, but was ^t length over- 
powered by multitudes, and all his soldiers killed, 
except twenty, who with sword in hand fell on the 
enemy in despair, in order to open themselves a 
passage through them. The Barbarians were so much 
astonished at their bravery,' that out of admiration of 
it, they opened, and gave them a passage. They ar- 
rived safe at Carra?. 

At the same time Surena received false advice, that 
Crassus had escaped with his best forces, and that 
those who had retired to Carrae were only a body of 
troops collected from all quarters; that were not worth 
the trouble of pursuing. Surena, believing the re- 
ward of his victory lost, but still uncertain whether 
it was or not, desired to be better informed, in order 
to his resolving either to besiege Carra*, if Crassus 
was there, or to pursue him if he had quitted it. He 
therefore dispatched one of his interpreters, who 
spoke both languages perfectly well, with orders to 
approach the walls of Carrae, and in the Roman lan- 
guage to desire fo speak with Crassus himself, or 
Cassias, and to j«ay that Surena demanded a con- 
ference with them. 
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The interpreter having executed his orders, Crassiui 
accepted the proposal with joy. Soon after somo 
Arabian soldiers came from the Barbarians, who 
knew Crassus and Cassius by sight, from having 
seen them in the camp before the battle. Those 
$oldieiTi approached the place, and seeing Cassius 
upon the walls, they told him, that Surena was in- 
clined to treat with th^em, and permit them to retire, 
upon condition that they would continue in amity 
with the king his master, and abandon Mesopotamia 
to him : that this was niore advantageous for both 
parties, than to proceed to the last extremities. 

Cassius acceded to this offer, and demanded that 
the time and plaqe for an interview between Surena 
and Crassus, should immediately be fixed. The 
Arabians assured him that they would go and do their 
utmost to that effect, and withdrew. 

Surena, overjoyed with keeping his prey in a 
.place from whence it could not escape, marched 
thither the next day with his Parthians, who talked 
at first with extreme haughtiness, and declared that 
if the Romans expected any favourable terms from 
them, they must previously deliver up Crassus and 
Cassius bound hand and foot into their hands. The 
■Romans, enraged at such flagrant deceit, told Crassus 
that it was necessary to renounce all remote and 
vain hopes of aid from the Armenians, and fly that 
very night, without losing a moment's time. It 
was highly important that not one of the inhabitants 
of Carrse should know of this design, till the instant 
c{ its execution. But Andromachus, one of the 
citizens, was informed of it first, and by Crassus 
himself, who confided it to him, and chose him for 
Kis guide, relying very injudiciously upon his fidelity. 
The Parthians consequently were not long before 
dtey were fully apprised of the whole plan by me^ns 
#f thit traitor. But as it was not their custom to 
engage in the night, the impostor to prevent Crassus 
£rom gattin^ so mucii ground as might make it im* 
VOl. vix. X X 
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possible for the Parthians to come up witfi fum, led 
the Romans sometimes by one way, sometimes by 
another, and at length brought them into deep 
marshy founds, and places intersected wiA great 
ditcher where it was very difficult to march, and 
necessary to make a great many turnings and wind- 
ings to extricate themsdves oht of that labyrinth. 

There were some who, suspecting that it was with 
no good design that Andromachus made them go 
backwards and forwards in <hat manner, refused at 
last to follow him, and Cassius himself returned to- 
wards Carras. By hasty marches he escaped into 
Syria with five hundred horse. Most of tke rest, who 
had trusty guides, gained the pass of the mountains, 
called the Sinnachian mountains, and were in a place 
of safety before the break of day. The latter might 
be about five thousand men, under the command of 
Octavius. 

As for Crassus, the day overtook him, white he was 
still embarrassed, by the contrivance of the perfidious 
Andromachas in those niarshy and difficult places 
lie had with him four cohorts of foot armed with 
round buckler?, a few horse, and five lictors who car- 
ried the fasces before him. 

He at length came into the main road, after abun^ 
dance of trouble and difficulty, when the enemy were 
almost upon him, and he had no more than twelve 
stadia to march, in order to join the troops under 
Octavius. All he could do was to gain 'as 80on m 
possible another summit of those mountains, less 
impracticable to the horse, and in consequaice not 
go secure. This waj< under that of the Sinnachian 
mountains, to which it was joined by a lo»g chain 
of mountains, that filled up all the space between 
them. Octavius therefore saw plainly <1ie danger 
that threatened Crassus, and descenfided first tiimiidf 
from those eminences with a ^roall nuns^ier rf 
soldiers to his .aid. But he was soon followied by 
all the rest, who reproaching themselves for tl*ir 
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cowardice, flew to 1iTs assistance. Upon their arrival 
they charged the Barbarians so roughly, that they 
obliged them to abandon the b?!l.- Afler that they 
placed Crassus in the midst of them, and forming a 
Kind of rampart for him with their bucklers, they de- 
clared fiercely that not an arrow of the enemy should 
approach their general's body till they were all dead 
ronnd him fighting in his defence. 

Surena, seeing that the Parthiatts, already repulsecf, 
went on with less vigour to the attack, and that if the 
night came on, and the Romans should gain the 
mountains, it would be impossible for him to take 
^hem, had again recourse to stratagem to amuse 
Crassijs. He gave secret orders, that some prison- 
ers should be set at liberty, after having posted a 
number of his soldiers around them, who, seeming 
in discourse together, said, as the general report of 
the army, that- the king was much averse to con- 
tinuing war with the Romans; that, on the contrary 
his design was to cultivate their amity, and to give 
them proofs of his favonrabl^ inclinations, by treat- 
ing Crassus with great humanity. And that their 
deeds might agree with their words, as soon as the 
prisoners were released, the Barbarians retired from 
the fight, and Surena, advancing peaceably with 
his principal officers towards the hill, with his bow 
tmstning, and arms extended, invited Crassus to come 
down and treat of an accommodation. He said, 
with a loud voice. That, contrary to the king his 
master's will, and through the necessity of a just 
defence, he had made them experience the force and 
power of the Parthian arms ; but that at present he 
was disposed to treat them with mildness and favour, 
by granting them peace, and giving them liberty to 
retire with entire security on his part. We have 
observed on more than one occasion, that the pe- 
culiar characteristic of these Barbarians, was to pro- 
mote the success of their designs by fraud and 
treachery, and to make no scruple of breaking through 
their engagements upon siich occasions. 

I i2 
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The troops of Crasras lent t willing ear to this 
discourse of Surena's, and expressed exceeding joy 
at it; but Crassus, who had experienced nothing 
but deceit and perfidy from the Barbarians, and to 
whom so sudden a clumge was very suspicious, did 
not easily give into it> and deliberated with his 
friends. The soldiers began to call out to him, and 
to urge him >to accept the interview. From thence 
they proceeded to outrage and reproaches : and went 
so far as to iaccuse him of cowaidice; charging him 
with exposing them to be slaughtered by enemies, 
with whom he had not so much as the courage to 
speaks when they appeared unarmed before him. 

Crassus at first had recourse to entreaties^ ani 
remonstrated to them, that by maintaining their 
ground for the rest of the day, upon the eminences 
and difficult places, where they then were, they 
might easily save themselves when night came on : 
he even showed them the way, and exhorted them 
not to frustrate such hopes of their approaching 
safety. But seeing they grew outrageous, that they 
were ready to rtiutmy, and, by striking their swordU 
upon their shields, even menaced him ; apprehend- 
ing tlu^t commotion, he began to descend, and 
turning about, he said only these few words : 
'' Octavius, and you Petronius, with all the officers 
*' and captains here present, you see the necessity 
'M am under of taking a step I would willingly 
*' avoid, and are witnesses of the indignities and 
'' violence I suffer. But I beg you, when vou have 
'' retired in safety, that you will teH all the world, 
'' for the honour of Rome our common mother, 
'^ that Crassus perished, deceived by the enemy, 
" and not abandoned by his citizens." Octavius 
and Petronius could not resolve to let him go 
alone, but went down the hill with him, vrhen 
Crassus dismissed his lictors, who would have fol- 
lowed him. 

The first persons the Barbarians sent to him were 
two Greeks, who disoionnting from their horses. 
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ialuted him with profound respect^ and told him in 
the Greek tongue^ that he had only tp send some of 
his attendants, and Surena would satisfy them, that 
himselC and those with him, came without arms, and 
with all the fidelity and good intentions possible. 
Crassus replied, that had he set the least value upon 
his life, he should not have come to put himself into 
their hands ; and sent two brothers, named Roscius, 
to know only upon what foot they should treat, and 
in what number. 

Surena caused those two brothers to be seized and 
kept prisoners, and advancing on horseback, follow* 
ed by the principal officers of his army, as soon ai 
he perceived Crassus, " What do I see!" said he, 
" What ! the general of the Romans on foot, and 
we on horseback ! Let an horse be brought fer him ' 
immediately.*' He imagined that Crassus appeared 
in that manner before him out of respect. Crassus 
, replied, '' That there was no reason to be surprised 
that they came to an interview, each after the * cus- 
tom of his own country." '* Very good,*' returned 
Surena, '' from henceforth let there be a treaty of 
peace between king Orodes and the Romans: but 
we must go to prepare and sign the articles of it 
upon the banks of the Euphrates. For you Romans,'* 
added he, " do not always remember your conven- 
tions." At the same time he held out his hand to him, 
Crassus would have sent for an horse; but Surena 
told him there was no occasion for it, and that the 
king made him a present of that 

A horse was immediately presented to him, which 
had a golden bit ; and the king s officers taking him 
round the middle set him upon it, surrounded him, 
and began to strike the horse to make him go for- 
wards faster. Octavius was the first, who, offended 
at such behaviour, took the horse by the bridle. 

* Amongst the Romans the cou&ul always 0tarcb«d ou foot» 
dt the bead of the infuotry. 
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Petronius seconded him, and afterwards all the rest 
of his attendants, who came round him and endea- 
voured to stop the horse, and to • make those retire 
by force, whp pressed close on Crassus. At first 
they pushed against each other with great tumult 
and disorder, and afterwards came to blows. Octa- 
vius, drawing his sword, killed a groom of one of 
those Barbarians. » At the same time another of them 
gave Octavius a great stroke with his sword behind, 
which laid him dead upon the spot. Petronius, who 
had no shield, received a stroke upon his cuirass, 
and leaped from his horse without being wounded. 
Crassus at the same moment was killed by a Parthian. 
Of those who were present, some were killed fight- 
ing around Crassus, and others had retired in good 
time to the hill. 

The Parthian^ soon followed them thither, and 
told them, that Crassus had suffered the punishnient 
due to his treachery ; but as for them, that Surena 
let them know they had only to come down, with 
confidence, and gave them his word that they should 
suffer no ill treatment. Upon this promise some 
went down and put themselves into the hands of the 
enemy; others took the advantage of the night, and 
dispersed on all sides. But of the latter very few 
escaped; all the rest were pursued the next day by 
the Arabians, who came \]p with them, and put them 
to the sword. 

The loss of this battl« was the nK)st terrible blow 
the Romans had received since the battle of Cannae. 
They had twenty thousand men killed in it, and 
ten thousand taken prisoners. The rest made their 
escape by different ways into Armenia,. Cilicia, and 
Syria; and out of these yuins another army was after«» 
wards formed in Syria, of which Cassius took upon 
him the command, and with it prevented that country 
from falling into the hands of the victor. 

This defeat must in one sense have been more 
ffffecting to them than thaf of \ht batfte of Cann9, 
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bccaiwe they had less veamn to expect h. When 
Hannib*) was victorious at Cannae^ Rome was in a 
dtate of humiliation. She had already lost many 
battles, and had no thought but of defending her- 
self, and repulsing the enemy from her territory. At 
this time Rome was triumphant, respected and dread* 
ed by all nations: She was mistress of the most 
potent kingdoms of Europe, Asia, and Africa, lately 
victorious over one of the most formidable enemies 
she ever had ; yet in the m<ist exalted height of het 
greatness, she saw her glory suddenly fell to the 
ground, in an attack upon a people^ formed out of 
the assemblage of the eastern nations, whose valour 
she despised, and whom she reckoned already amongst 
her conquests. So complete a victory showed those 
haughty conquerors of the world a rival in a remote 
people, capable of making head against, and dispu-» 
ting the empire of the universe with them ; and not 
only of setting bounds to their ambitious projects, 
but of making them tremble for their own safety. It 
lihowed that the Romans might be overthrown in a 
pitched battle, and fighting with all their forces; that 
that power, which till then, like the inundation of a 
mighty sea, had overflowed all the countries in its 
way, might at length receive bounds, and be restrain- 
ed for the future within them. 

The check rec-eived by Crassu^i from the Parthians 
was a blot on the Roman' name, which the victories 
gained over them some time after by Ventidius, were 
not capable of effacing. The standards of the van- 
quished legions were always shown by them as sights. 
The* prisoners taken in that fatal day were l^pt there 

• Milesne Crasni fonjiigt Bffrbard 
Turpis tnitntm rmt f Et iastium 
(Proh Curiuy inrrniqve morcH I) 
ConscnuU socet orum in arwh, 
Sub rege Mtdo, Marsus Sf Jppulus^ • 

Jincitioruniy nontinis, ^ tog£ 

I • Incolumi Jine, Jjf urbt Jiomi f 
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in captivity, and the Romans, citizens or allies, coa* 
tracted ignominious marriages to the shame of Rome, 
as Horace emphatically describes it, and grew old in 
tranquillity, upon the lands, and under the standards 
of 'Barbarians. It was not till thirty years after, in 
the reign of Augustus, that the king of the Parthi* 
ans, without being compelled to it by arms, con* 
sented to restore their standards and prisoners to the 
Romans, which was looked upon by Augustus and 
the whole empire, as a most glorious triumph; so 
much were the Romans humbled by the remem* 
brance of that defeat, and so much did they believe 
it incumbent on them to efface it, if possible, to the 
least trace. For themselves they never could forget 
it. Caesar was upon the point of setting out against 
the Parthians, to avenge the affiront which Rome had 
received from them, when he was killed. Anthony 
formed the same design, which turned to his dii»* 
grace. The Romans, from that time, always re- 
garded the war with the Parthians as the most im- 
portant of their wars. It was the object of the 
application of their most warlike emperors* Trajan, 
Septimus Severus, &c. The surname of Parthicus 
was the title of which (hey were fondest, and which 
most sensibly flattered their ambition. If the Ro* 
mans sometimes passed the Euphrates to extend their 
conquests beyond it, the Parthians in their turn did 
the same, to carry Uieir arms and devastations into 
Syria, and even into Palestine. In a word, the Ro- 
mans could never subject the Parthians to their yoke^ 
and that nation was like a wall of brass, which with 
impii^gnable force r^ui^ (be \nost violent attacks of 
their power. 

When the battle of Carras W3S fought, Orodes was 
In Armenia, where he had lately concluded a peace 
with Artabasus. The latter, ujpon the return of the 
expresses he had sent to Cra-ssus, perceiving by the 
false measures he had taken, that the Romans were 
infallibly lost, entered into an accommodation with 
PrpdeSf ^nd by giying one of his dau^^hters to Pacofun, 
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Hon of the Parthian king^ he cemented by that alTn 
ance the treaty he had lately made. Whilst they 
Yiere celebrating the nuptials^ the head and hand of 
Crassus were brought to them, vrliich Surena had 
caused to be cut ofT, and sent to the king as a proof 
of his victory. Their joy was exceedingly augmented 
by that sight, and if is said that orders were given 
to pour molten gold into the mouth of that head, in 
mockery of the insatiable thirst which Crassus always 
had for that metaL 

Surena did not long enjoy the pleasure of his vio- 
tory. His master, jealous of his glory, and of the 
cr^it it gave him, caused him to be put to death 
soon after. There are princes,' near whom too 
shining qualities are dangerous, who take umbrage 
at the virtues they are forced to admire, and cannot 
bear to be served by superior talents, capable of 
eclipsing their own. Orodes was of this charact^. 
He * ])erceived, as Tacitus observes of Tiberius 
that with all his power he could not sufficiently repajf 
the service his general had lately done him. Vow, 
where a benefit iB above all return, ingratitude an^ 
hatred take the place of acknowledgment and afiec- 
tion. 

Surena was a general of extraordinary merit A^ 
thirty years of age he possessed consummate ability; 
and surpassed all the. men of his time in valour. He 
was, brides that, perfectly well made, and of the most 
advantageous stature. For riches, credit, and au- 
thority, he had also more than any m.an, and waiv 
undoubtedly, the greatest subject the king of Parthia 
had. His birth gave him the privilege of putting 
the crown upon the king's head at his coronation, 
and that right had appertained to his family from the 
establishment of the empire. When * he travelled, 
he had always a thousand camels to carry his baggage, 

* Destrui per kite fortvnam suam Cssar^ imfarrmque tantome- 
riio r^Mitur. Nam beneficia eo wque Uta swit, dum vidtntur ex- 
sqM poue; uhi tnultum antevenerCf pro gratH cdimn redditur, 
X^cxT. Aooal. 1. iv. c. ]S. 
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two hundred chariots for his wives and cdncubines, 
and, for his guard, a thousand horse completely armed, 
. besides a great number of light-armed troops and 
domestics, which in all did not amount to less than 
fen thousand men. 

The Parthians expecting, after the defeat of the 
Roman army, to find Syria without defence, marched 
to conquer it. But Cassius, who had formed an 
army out of the ruins of the other, received them 
with so much vigour, that they were obliged to re- 
pass the Euphrates shamefully without effecting any 
thing. 
A- M. The next ' year the consuls, M. Calpurnius Bi- 
^*^\n ^"^"^ ^^^ ^- Tullius Cicero, were assigned the pro- 
vinces of Syria and Cilicia. Cicero repaired imme- 
(Jiately to the latter, which had been allotted him ; 
but Bibulus amusing himself at Rome, Cassius con- 
tinued to command in Syria. And that was much 
to the adv:rntage of the Romans; for the affairs of 
tTiat country required a man of a quite different ca- 
pacity from Bibulus. Pacorus, son of Orodes king of 
the Parthians, had passed the Euphrates, in the be- 
ginning of the spring, at the head of a numerous 
army, and had entered Syria. He was too young 
to command alone, and was therefore accompanied 
>)y Orsaces, an old General, who disposed every 
thing. He marched directly to Antioch, which he 
besieged. Cassius had shut himself up in that place 
with all his troops Cicero, who had received ad- 
vice of his condition in his province, by the means 
of Antiochus king of Comagena, assembled all his 
forces, and marched to the eastern frontier of his 
prcnince, which bordered upon Armenia, to oppose 
ah invasion on that side, should the Armenians at- 
tempt it, and at the same time to be at hand to sup- 
port Chssius in case of need. He sent another body 
of troops towards the mountain Amanus, with the 

» Cic. ad fami!. 1. ii. Epist. 10. 17. ii^ ^. xii. 19- xv. 1 — ♦. 
Ad Attic.l. V.18. 20. 21.vi. 1. 8.vii.12, • - 
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same view. That detachment fell in with a large 
body of the Parthian cavalry, which bad entered 
Cilicia, and entirely defeated it, so that not a single 
^man escaped. 

The news of this success and that of Cicero's ap- 
proach to Antioch, extremely encouraged Cas8iu# 
and his troops to make a good defence, and so much 
abated the ardour of the Parthians, that despairing 
to carry the place, they raised the siege, and went 
to form that of Antigonia, which was not far from 
thence. But they were so little skilled in attacking 
towns, that they miscarried again before this, and 
were compelled to retire. We are not to be surpri- 
sed at this, as the Parthians made their principal force 
consist in cavalry, and applied themselves most to 
engagements in the field, which suited their genius 
best. Cassius, who was apprised of the route they 
would take, laid an ambuscKie for them, which they 
did not fail to fall into. He defeated them, entirely, 
and killed a great number of them, amongst whom 
was their general Orsaces. The remains of their 
army repassed the Euphrates. 

When Cicero saw the Parthians removed, and 
Antioch out of danger, he turned his arras against the 
inhabitants of mount Amanus, who, being situated 
between Syria and Cilicia, were independent of, and 
at war with bDth those provinces. They made con- 
tinual incursions into them, and gave them great 
trouble. Cicero entirely subjected those moun- 
taineers, and took and demolished all their castles 
and forts. He afterwards marched against another 
barbarous nation, a kind of savages, who called them- 
selves ^ free Cilicians, and pretended to h-^ve never 
been- sftbjected to the empire of any of the kings 
who had been masters of the countries round about. 
Hc^ took all their cities, and made such dispositions 
in the country, as very much pleased all their neigh- 
)>«iurs, w^om they perpetually harassed. ^ 

\ Elevtkero-Cilicea. 
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It is Cicero himself, who acquaints us with these 
circumstances in several of his letters. There are 
two among the rest, which may be looked upon as 
perfect models of the manner in which a general or 
commander ought to give a prince, or his ministiy, 
an account of a military expedition ; with such sim- 
plicity, perspicuity, and precision, in which the pro* 
per character of writings and relations of this kind 
consists, are they expressed. The first b addressed 
to the senate and people of Rome, and to the princi- 
pal magistrates ; it is the second of his fifteenth book 
of his familiar epistles ; the other is written particu* 
larly to Cato. This last is z master-piece, wherein 
Cicero, who passionately desired the honour of a tri- 
umph for his military expeditions, employs all the art 
and address of eloquence to engage that grave senator 
' in his favour. Plutarch tells us,' that after hb return 
to Rome, the senate offered him a triumph, and that 
he refused it» upon account of the civil war then 
ready to break out between Caesar and Pmnpey ; not 
believing that it became him to celebrate a solemnity 
which breathed nothing but joy, at a time when the 
state was upon the point of falling into the greatest 
calamities. His refusal to triumph in the midst of 
th^ apprehensions and disorders of a bloody civil war, 
evinces in Cicero a great love for the public good and 
his country, and does him much more honour than a 
triumph itself could have done. 

During the civil war between Pompcy and Caesar, 
and those that followed, the Parthians declaring some- 
times for one, and sometimes for the other party, made 
several irruptions into Syria and Palestine, fiut 
tho?e are events, which particularly relate to the Ro- 
man or Jewish histories, and therefore do not enter 
into my plan. 

I shall conclude this abridgement of that of die 
Parthians, with the deaths of Pacorus and Orodei 
his father. Ventidius, who commanded the Roman 

> Plut in Cic p. ft7Sk 
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armies, under the authority of Anthony the triumvir^ 
did not a little contribute to the re-establishing the 
honour of the nation. He was a soldier of fortune* 
who from the lowest conditioit of * life, had raised 
himself by his merit to the highest dignitres of the 
republic. In the war against the allies of Rome, who 
attempted to extort the freedom of the city by force, 
he was taken when an infant, with his mother, in 
Asculum, the capital of the Picenians, by Strabo, the 
father of Pompey the Great, and led in triumph be* 
fore that general. Supported by the credit of C. 
Ca!sar,' under whom He had served in Gaul, and who 
had raised him through all the degrees of the service, 
he became prsetor and consul He was the only per- 
son that triumphed for his exploits against the Par- 
thians, and the only one who obtained that honour, 
after having been led in a triumph himself. 

I have said that Ventidius contributed very mucji 
to make the Romans amends for the affront they had 
received at the battle of Canlae. He had begun to 
revenge the defeat of Crassus and his army, by two 
successive victories gained over those terrible enemies. 
A third still greater than the former, completed the 
work, and was obtained in this manner. 

That ^ general, apprehending the Parthians, whose A. M. 
preparations were far advanced, would get the start 39^5. 
of him, and pass the Euphrates before he had time ^"3^" ^* 
to draw all his troops together out of their different 
quarters, had recourse to this stratagem. There was 
a petty eastern prince in his ^ camp, under the name 
of an ally, whom he knew to be entirely in the in- 
terest of the Parthians, and that he held secret intelli- 
gence with them, and gave them advice of all the de- 
signs of the Romans, which he could discover. He 
resolved to make this man's treachery the means of 

• Veil. Patcrc. L ii. c. 65. Valer. Max. 1. vi. c. 9. Aul. 
Gell. L XV. c 4. 

» Joseph. Anti^ h xiv. c. 54. Plut. in Anton, p. 9rJU 
Appiao. in Parth. p. 156*. Dion. Cass. I. Klia. p. 403, 404% 
Juftin. L xlik. c. 4. 
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drawing the Parthians into a snare he had laid for 
them. 

With that view he contracted a more than ordin- 
ary intimacy- with thiM traitor. He conversed fre- 
quently with him upon the operations of the cam- 
paign. Affecting at length to open himself to him 
with great confidence, he observed, that he was 
-rauch afraid, from advices he had received, that the 
Parthians did not design to pass the Euphrates at 
Zeugma^ as usual, but a great way lower. For, 
«aid he, if they pa<3s at Zeuj^ma, the country on this 
side is so mountainous, that the cavalr)', in which 
the whole force of their army consists, can do us no 
great hurt. But if they pass below, there are no- 
thing but plains, where they will have all manner of 
advantages against us, and it will be impossible for 
us to make head against them. As soon as he had 
imparted this secret to him, the spy did not fail, as 
Ventidius had rightly foreseen, to communicate it 
to the Parthians, with whom it had all the effect he 
could desire. Pacorus, instead- of going to 2Jeugn?a, 
immediately took the other route, lost abundance 
of time in the great compass he was obliged to take, 
and in the preparations necessary for passing the 
river there. Ventidius got forty days by this means, 
which he employed in making Silon join him from 
Judasa, with the legions which were quartered on the 
other side of mount Taurus, and found himself in a 
condition to give the Parthis^^s a g(X)d reception 
when they entered Syria. 

As t*hey saw that they had not bew attacked either 
in passing the river, or aftenvards, they attributed 
that inactivity to terror and cowafdice, and marched 
directly to charge the enemy in their camp, though 
situated very advantageously upon an eminence, not 
doubting but they should soon make themselves 
masters of it, and that without much resistance. 
They were mistaken. The Romania quitted their 
.camp^ fell on them with impetuosity^ and pu^ed 
them with the utmost vigour upon the declivity; and 
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M ihef hftd die tdvantage- of the ground, and their 
light-armed troops from. the top of the hill poivjed 
shofivefB of darts upoD' the Parthianii, they soon put 
liiem into disorder^ notwithstanding the vigoroiu^ rp* 
sistance they made ^ first. The slaughter wa» very 
great. Pacorus was killed in the battle, and hi$ dioath 
iMas followed innnediately with the (light of his wh^le 
knmy. The vanquished: made haste to regain thf 
bridge, in order to retvm i^to their owii country ; 
but the Romans prevented them^ afnd cut the greatest 
part of them in pieces. Some few escaping by flighty 
retired to Antiochus king of Com^g^a. History 
•observes^ that this celebrated battle^ which m weU 
revenged the defeat of Crassu.% was fought exactly 
on the same day with the battle of Canra^ fottrtaea 
years before. f 

* Omdcs was so struck with the loss of this battle, 
and. the death of his 9on^ that he wa«s almost out of 
hts senses. For several days he neither opened his 
mouthy nor took any nourishment. When the exr 
cess of his grief was a little abated, and would per- 
mit him to speak, nothing was heard from him but 
the name of Pacorus. He imagined that he saw him, 
and called to him; he seemed to discourse with hint, 
as if he were living, to speak to him, and hear him 
speak. At other times he remembered that he i<s» 
deed, and shed a torrent of tears. 

Never was grief more just. This was the most fatal 
blow for the Parthian monarchy it had ever received ; 
nor was the loss of the prince less than that of the 
army itself. For he was the most excellent character 
the house of the Arsacidac had ever produced, for jus- 
tice, clemency, valour, and. all the qualities which 

* OrodeSy repentejilii morte 4 cxcrcitus clade auditd, ex dolcre 
in fvroran vertitur, Multis diebus non aiioqui qucnquam, non 
cibufn sumercy non vocem mittcre, ita ut etiam mutus factiks tide- 
retur. Post multos deinde dies, ubi dolor voccm laxarerat, nihil 
nliud quatn Pacorum vocabat, Pacorus iUi xideii, Pacorus audiri 
videbatur ; cum ilio loqui, cum iilo consiiiierc. Inttidum quaii 
smissumjicbiiiicr doUbat. J v s t i s . 
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ccmstitute the truly great prince; He had made him« 
self so much belov^ in Syria> during the little time 
he resided there> that never did the people express 
more affection for any of their native sovereigns, than 
for the person of this foreign prince. 

When Orodes had a little recovered the dejection, 
into which the death of his dear son Pacorus had 
thrown him, he found himself extremely embarraaiaed 
about the dhoice of his succeiisor out of his other 
children. He had thirty by different women, each 
of whom solicited him in favour of her own, and 
made use of all the ascendancy she had over a mind 
impaired by age and affliction. At la^t, he determin* 
ed however to follow the order of birth, and nomin* 
ated Phraatbs, the eldest, and also niost vicious of 
aofi7* ^^^^ ^"- H^ ^^^ scarce taken possession of the 
j^qJ[^*q throne, when he caused all his brothers, whom hi#- 
37/ * father had by the daughter of Antiochim Eusebes, king 
of Syria, to be murdered, and that only because their 
mother was of a better family than his, and they had 
more merit than himself. The father, who was still 
alive, not being able to avoid professing extreme dis- 
pleafHire upon that occasion, that unnatural son otder- 
ed him also to be put to death. He treated the rest 
of his brothers in the same manner, and did not spare 
his own son, from the apprehension that the people 
would set himvupon the throne in his stead. It was 
this prince, so cruel in regard to all his own faoiily, 
that treated Hyrcanus, king of the Jews, with peculiar 
favour and clemencv. 
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ARTICLE III. 



Ahridgcment of the history of the kings of Cap- 
padocia, from the foundation of that kingdom 
to the time when it became a province of the 
Roman empire. 

1 HAVE spoken in several parts of this history of the 
kings of Cappadocia, according as I had occasion, but 
without mentioning either their beginning or succes- 
sion. I shall here unite in one point of view all that 
relates to that kingdom. 

Cappadocia is a great country ' of Asia Minor. 
The Persians, under whom it was at first, had divided 
it into two parts, and established two satrapies or 
governments in it. The Macedonians, into whose 
possession it fell, suffered those two governments 
to be changed into kingdoms. The one extended 
towards mount Taurus, and was properly called 
Cappadocia, or Cappadocia Major, the other towards 
Pontus, and was called Cappadocia Pontica, or Cap- 
padocia Minor ; they were at length united into one 
kingdom. 

Strabo says, that Ariarathes was the first king of 
Cappadocia, but does not mention at Vhat time he 
began to reign. It is probable, that it was about ^ j^j 
the time that Philip, father of Alexander the Great, 3644./ 
began to reign in Macedonia, and Ochus in Persia; Ant. J.C. 
admitting that the kingdom of Cappadocia continued ^^^• 
three hundred threescore and sixteen years, before 
it was reduced into a province of the Roman empire 
under Tiberius. 

It was governed at first by a long succession of 
kings named Ariarathes, then by kings called Ario- 
barzanes, who did not exceed the third generation ; 

« Strab. 1. xii. p. 533, 531-. 
VOL. VII. K K 
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and at length by the last^ Archelaus. According to 
Diodorus Siculus, there had been many kings of 
Cappadocia before Ariarathes; but as their history 
is almost entirely unknown^ I shall make no men* 
tion of it in this place. 
•A^M. Ariarathis i. He reigned jointly with his brother 
AntJ*C Holofemes, for whom he had a particular affection. 
360. Haiang joined the Persians in the expedition 
A.M. against Egypt^ he acquired great glory^ and returned 
' 3653. home laden with honours by king Ochas. 

35}^' * Ariarathes II. son of the former, had lived at 
A. M. p^ce in his dominions, during the wars of Alex- 
3668. ^nder the Great, who, out of impatienee to come to 
Ant.J.C. blows with Darius, was unwilling to be delayed by 
^^"' the conquest of Cappadocia, and had contented him- 
self with some instances of submission. 

After that prince's death, Cappadocia, in the 
partition made of the provinces of his empire by his 
generals, fell to Eunienes* Perdiccas, to put him 
into possession of it, conducted him thither at the 
head of a powerful army. Ariarathes on his side 
prepared for a vigorous defence. He had thirty 
thousand foot and a numerous cavalry. They came 
to a battle. Ariarathes was defeated and taken 
prisoner. ' Perdiccas caused him, with his principal 
officers, to be crucified, and put Eumenes into pos- 
session of his dominions. 

Ariarathes III. After the death of his father, he 

escaped into Armenia. 

^. ^j^ As soon as he was apprised of the death of Perdic- 

'A689. cas and Eumenes, and the employment which other 

A lit. .I.e. ^vars gave Antiochus and Seleucus, he entered Cap- 

^^^' padocia with troops lent hkn by Ardoates king of 

Armenia. He defeated Amyntas, general of the 

Afacedonians, drove him out of the country, and 

re-ascended the throne of his ancestors. 

s- >f/' AnrAMNEs^ his eldest son, succeeded him. He entered 

Anr.J. c. ^"^^ ^" alliance with Antiochus Theos, king of Sjria, 

28i. 

^ Flut. io ^umen* j>.^S4^ Diod. L xvhi p. 590. 
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and married his eldest son to Stratonice^ the daughter 
of the same Antiochus. He had so great an affection 
for this son^ that he made him his colleague in the 
kingdom. 

Ariarathes iV. having reigned alone after the 
death of his father, left his dominions^ when \ie 
died, to his son of the same name with himself 
who was at that time very young. 

Ariarathes V. He married Antiochis, daughter A. M. 
of Antiochus the Great, an artful princess, who 38 1 4. 
fin4ing herself bai^ren, had recourse to imposture, ^^l'^.^' 
She deceived her husband, and made him believe 
that she had two sons, one of whom was called 
Ariarathes, and the other * Holophernes. Heir barren- ^ 
ness ceasing some time after, she had two daughters^ 
and then one son, who was named Mhhridate.^. She ^ 

confessed the fraud to her husband, and sent the elder 
of the supposititious children to be brought up at 
Rome, with a small train, and. the other into Ionia. 
The legitimate son took the name of Ariarathes^ and 
was educated after the manner of the Greeks. 

Ariarathes V. supplied his father-in-law, Antio-^ 
chus king of Syria, with troops, in the war which he 
undertook against the Romans. Antiochus having 
been defeated, Ariarathes sent * ambassadore to Rome> 
to ask pardon of the senate, for having Jbeen obliged 
to declare against the Romans in favour of his father^ 
in-law. This was granted him, but not till after he 
had been condemned to pay, by way of expiation of 
his fault, two hundred talents, that is to say, two hun-^ 
dred thousand crowns. The senate afterwards abated 
him half that sum, at the request of Eumenes king of 
tergamus, who had lately married his daughter. 

Ariarathes afterwards entered into an alliance with 
his 8<Jn-in-law Eumenes^ against Pharnaces king of* 

« Liv. 1. xxxvii. u. 40. l.xxxviit. n. 37, & 39' 
* He is called so by Polybius, and Oropherues by Diodoruy 
8icu]us# 
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Pontus. The Romans, who had rendered them- 
selves arbiters of the kings of the East, sent am- 
bassadors to negotiate a treaty between those three 
princes: but Pharnaces rejected their mediation. 
However, two years after, he was obliged to treat 
with Eumenes and Ariarathes upon conditions suf- 
ficiently hard. 

The latter had a son of his own name, who loved 
him in the most tender manner, which occasioned 
his being surnamed Philopator, and for whom he 
had no less affection. He desired to give him proofs 
of it by resigning the kingdom to him, and placing 
him upon the throne during his life. The son, who' 
had all possible affection and respect for a father 
who so well deserved both, could not resolve to 
accept an offer so advantageous in the vulgar opinion 
of men, but one which aimed a mortal wound at so 
good a heart as his ; and represented to his father^ 
that he was not one of those who could consent to 
reign during the life of him to whom he owed his 
being. Such examples of moderation, generosity, 
disinterestedness, and sincere affection for a father, 
are the more extraordinary, at\d the more to be ad- 
mired, as in the times of which we are now relating 
the history, inordinate ambition respected nothing, 
and boldly violated the most sacred ties of nature and 
religion. 
A. M. 'Ariarathes VI. surnamed Philopator, reigned after 
3842. his father s death, and was an excellent prince. As 
isi ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ascended the throne, he sent an emba&sy 
to Rome, to renew the alliance his father had con- 
tracted with the Romans, which he found no dif- 
ficulty to obtain. He applied himself very closely 
to the study of philosophy, from whence Cappa- 
docia, which, till then, had been unknown to the 
Greeks, became the residence of many learned men. 

Diod. in Eclog. 1. xxxi. p. 865. 
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Demetrius, king of Syria, had a sister, whom 
Ariarathes refused to espouse, lest that alliance 
should give offence to the Romans. The refusal' 
extremely prejudiced Demetrius against the king of 
tCappadocia, He soon found an occasion to be 
revenged, by supplying Holophernes with troops, 
who pretended to be the brother of * Ariarathes, 
expel(ed him from the throne, and after that vior 
Jence reigned tyrannically. He put many to death, 
confiscated jhe estates of the greatest noblemen, and 
jeven plundered a temple of Jupiter, which had been 
reverenced by the people from time immemorial, 
^nd had never suffered such a violation before. Ap- 
prehending a revolution which his cruelty gave 
him reason to expect, he deposited * four hundred 
Jalents with the inhabitants of Priene, a city of 
Ionia. Ariarathes had taken refuge at Rome, to 
implore aid of the Romans. The j^surper sent his 
deputies thither also. The senate, according to the 
usual motives of their policy, decreed that the kingr 
dom should be divided between the two brothers. 

Ariarathes found a more ready and more effec- A. M, 
tual protector in the person of Attains king of Per- 3845. 
gamus, who signairzed the beginning of hi^ reign 
by re-establishing this unfortunate prince upon the 
throne of his ancestors. Ariarathes, to revenge himr 
self on the usurper, wished to compel the inhabitants 
of Priene to deliver into his hands the four hundred 
talents Holophernes had left with them. They op- 
posed that demand, with pleading the inviolable 
faith of deposits, which would not admit their giv- 
ing up that sum to any one whosoever, during the 
life of the person who had confided it to their keep- 
ing. Ariarathes had no regard to so just a repre- 
sentation, and laid waste their lands without mercy, 
notwithstanding which, so considerable a loss did 

« Diod. in Excerpt, p. 334, & 330'. 
* Four hundred thousand crowns. 
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not induce them to violate the fidelity they thought 
themselves obliged to observe in regard to him, who 
had confided that deposit with them. 

Holophernes had** retired to Antioch, where he 
joined in a conspiracy with the inhabitants of that 
cily against Demetrius his benefactor, whose place 
he had conceived hopes of supplying. The con-r 
spiracy was discovered, and Holophernes imprisoned. 
Demetrius would have put him to death directly, if he 
had not judged it more advisable to reserve him, in 
order to make use of him afterwards in the preten-» 
sions he had upon Cappadocia, and the design he 
had formed of dethroning and destroying Ariarathes*: 
but he was prevented by the pi' t contrived against 
him by the three kings of Egypt, Pergamus, and 
Cappadocia, who set Alexander Bala upon the throne 
in his stead. 
A. M. * Ariarathes aided the Romans against Arisfonicus, 
3875. who had possessed himself of the kingdom of Perga- 

Ant. JX. uins, and perished in that war, 

^' He left six children, whom he had by Laodice. 
The Romans, in gratitude for the father's services, 
added Lycaonia and Cilicia to their dominions. 
Laodice, who was regent during the minority of 
those six princes, apprehending the loss of her 
authority when they should be of age to reign, 
poisoned five of them the same year their father died. 
She would have treated the sixth in the same manner, 
if the vigilance of relations had not removed him from 
the fury of that unnatural mother. The people set 
him upon the throne, after having destroyed that 
cruel rnurdere<5S of her children, 
A. M. Ariap.athej? VII. ^ He married* another Laodicej 
3913.^ sister of Mithridates Eupator, and had two sons by 

Ant. J.C. i^g^^ Ahiaratmes VIII. and Ariakathes IX. His 
^ ' brother-in-law caused him to be murdered by 

* Justin. 1. XXXV. c. 1. * Juslin. 1. xxxvii.c. 1. 

^ Id. 1. xxxviii, v, \* 
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Gordias^ one of his subjects. Laodice afterwards 
married Nicomedes king of Bithynia, who immedi- 
ately took possession of Cappadocia. Mithridates 
sent an army thither, drove out the garrisons of 
Nicomedes, and restored the kingdom to his nephew, 
the son of the same Ariarathes, whom be had caused 
to be assassinated. 

Arurathbs VIIL luul scarce ascended the thronej 
when Mithridates pressed him to recall Gordius 
from banishment, with design to rid himself of the 
son by the same assassin who had killed the father. 
That young prince shuddered at the proposal, and 
raised an army to oppose the violence of his uucle. 
Mithridates being unwilling to decide his measures 
by the hazard of a battle, chose rather to draw Ari- 
arathes to a conference, in which he assassinated him^ 
with a dagger concealed for that purpose, in the view 
of the two armies. He set his own son of only eight 
years of age in his place, caused him to be called 
Ariarathes, and gave him Gordius for his governor." 
Tlie Cappadocians, not being able to bear the op- 
pression of the lieutenants of Mithridates, rose in 
arms^ called in Ariarathes the late king's brother, from 
Asia, and placed him upon the throne. 

Ariarathes IX. Soon after his return, Mithridates 
attacked, overthrew, and expelled him the kingdom. 
That young prince's grief brought a disease on him, 
of which he died soon after. Mithridates had re- 
established his son upon the throne. 

Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, apprehending that 
Mithridates, being in possession of Cappadocia, 
might fall upon his dominions, set up an infant of 
eight years of age, to whom he also gave the name of 
Ariarathes, and sent deputies to the Romans to de- 
mand the kingdom of his father in his name. Queen 
Laodice his wife went expressly to Rome to support 
the imposture, and to testify that she had three sons 
by Ariarathes VII. of whom this, which she pro^ . 

* Justin. 1. xxxviiu c. 2. 
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duced, was the last. Mithridates^ on his side, ven- 
tured to have assurances made by Gordius, that 
this son, whom he had placed upon the throne^ was 
the son of that Ariatathes who had been killed in the 
war against Aristonicus. What times were these ! 
what a series is here of frauds and impostures ! The 
Roman people saw through them ; and in order not 
to support them on either side, decreed that Mithri- 
dates should renounce Gappadocia, which for the 
future should enjoy its liberty, and govern itself as 
it thought proper. But the Cappadocians sent to 
Rome to declare that liberty was insupportable to 
them, and to demand a king. We may justly be 
astonished at the taste of a people, who could prefer 
slavery to liberty I But there are nations to which 
the monarchical is better adapted than the repubr 
lican government ; and there are few people who 
are wise enough to make a moderate use of per- 
fect and entire liberty. The Cappadocians elected, 
or rather received from the Romans, Ariobarzanes 
' for their king, whose family was extinct at the third 
generation. 
A. M. Ariobarzanes L* This new prince did not enjoy 
J915. his dignity in peace. Mithraas and Bagoas, generals 
Aur.J. C. of Tigrancs, drove him out of Cappadocia, and 
established there Ariarathes, son of Mithridates. The 
Romans caused Ariobarzanes. to be re^instated. He 
was expelled some time after by an army sent by 
Mithridates into Cappadocia in favour of his son. 
Sylla, having obtained great advantages over Mithri- 
dates, compelled him to abandon Cappadocia. Some 
time after, at the instigation of that prince, Tigranes 
invaded that kingdom, and carried off three hundred 
thousand men, to whom he gave lands in Armenia. 
Ariobarzanes, who had escaped to Rome before the 
invasion, was not restored till Pompey had put aii 
end to the war with Mithridates. 

• AppiaD. in Milhrid. p. 176, &c. Justin. 1. xxxviii, c. 3. 
Piut. in Sylla. 
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• Aeiobarzanes II. Pompey had considerably en- a. M. 
larged the dominions of Ariobarzanes, when he re- 3938. 
placed him on the throne of Cappadocia. His son "^"^^"^^ 
succeeded to all that great inheritance, but did not 
keep, it long. He was killed some time before 
jCiceix) went to command in Cilicia. The prince 
who reigned at that time was Ariobarzane$ III. grand- 
5oti of Ariobarzanes I. 

^- Ariobarzanes III. Cicero, upon quitting Rome, a, ^m^ 
had received orders to favour and protect Ariobar- 3y53. 
zanes with all possible care, as a prince whose wel- Ant. J.C\ 
fare was dear to the senate and people: a glorious ^*' 
iestimonial, which had never before been granted to 
any king. Cicero punctually executed the order of 
the senate. Whjen he arrived in Cilicia^ Ariobar- 
zanes was menaced with being killed, as his father 
had been. A conspiracy was on foot against him, 
in favour of his brother Ariarathes. The latter de- 
clared to Cicero, that he had no part in that plot; 
that indeed he had been earnestly solicited to accept 
ihe kingdom, but that he had always been infinitely 
averse to such thoughts, during the life of hi:* 
brother, who had no issue. Cicero employed the 
.authority of his office, and all the credit his high 
reputation gave him, to dispel the storm with whirh 
the king was threatened. His * endeavours were 
succesfcjfiil; he saved the king's life and crown by 
his resolution, and a generous disinterestedness, which 
rendered him inaccessible to all the attempts that 
were made to corrupt his integrity, and to seduce 
him. The greatest danger came from the high 
priest of Gomana. There were two principal cities 
pf that name, the one in Cappadocia, and the other 
in the kingdom of Pontus*^. They were consecrated 
to Bellona, and observed almost the same ceremo- 

^ Cic. Epist. 2 & 4 J. XV. ad FamiJ. & Epist. 20. 1, v. ad Attic. 
c Strubo, l.xii. p. 53 j, & 55?. ' 
* Ariobarzanes operd vied vivitf regnat 'Er wx^Su, consilio Sp auc" 
toritatCf Jif quid prudiioribus ejus uv^o-iTovy.e, non modh ei^uf^loxr,ro9y 
pra^bui, regcnij regnurnquc scrvavi, Cic. Epist. 20. 1. v. iid Attic. 
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nies in the worship of that goddess. The one vm 
formed upon the model of the other; that of Pon- 
tus upon that of Cappadocia. It is of the latter we 
speak in this place. The temple of that goddess 
was endowed with great estates, and served by a vast 
number* of persons, under the authority of a pontiC 
a man of great influence^ and so considerable^ thai 
the king only was his superior: he was generally of 
the blood royal. His dignity was for life. Strabo 
says, that in his time there were above six tbousand 
persons consecrated to the service of this temple. 
From hence the high-priest was so powerful ; and * 
in the time of which we speak, might have 
occasioned a very dangerous war, and invohed 
Ariobarzanes in great difficulties, had he thought 
proper to defend himself by force of arms, as it was 
believed he would; for he had troops, both hoi^ 
and foot, ready to take the field, with great funds to 
pay and subsist them. But Cicero, by his prudence, 
prevailed upon him to retire out of the kingdom, 
and to leave Ariobarzanes in the peaceable possession 
of it. 

During the civil war between Caesar and Pomper, 
Ariobarzanes marched with some troops to the latter, 
who were present at the battle of Pharsalia. This, no 
doubt, was the reason that Cassar laid Ariobarzanes 
under contribution- It is certain that he exacted 
very considerable sums of money from him**; for 
that prince represented to him, that it would be 
impossible for him to pay them, if Pharnaces con- 
tinued to plunder Cappadocia. Caesar was then in 
Egypt, from whence he set out to reduce Pharnaces 
to reason. He passed through Cappadocia, and 

* Caesar de Bell. Civ. 1. iii. Hirt. fie Bell. Alex. 

♦ Cum magr^mn bellum in Cappadodd cafjcifaretftr^ si saeerdos 
armisse (quod fact ur us put fiba fur) dcjenderet^ ndolescens ftrqvi- 
tatu et peditatu &f pecunjd paraius, '. Sr toto^ iis qui nnx-ari aiiqu'd 
rfffehant, pcrfeci nt t regno ille discederet; rrvque sinr tt/mv/tu Of 
sine armiSf twnd anctoritate aula: coynmunitd^ rtgnum cum di^nitatc 
obtifierct. Cic. Kjiist. 4. lib. xv. ml FaiiiiL 
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wnAe such regulations there, as imply that Ariobar- 
zanes and his brother kept up no very good under-' 
standing v^ith each other, and entirely subjected the 
latter to the authority of the former. After Caesar 
had conquered Pharnaces% he gave part of Ciiicia 
find A^inenia to Ariobarzanes. 

' This mild treatment ga\ e the murderers of Caesar A. M. . 
reason to believe, that the king of Cappadocia would ^96*2. 
not favour their party* He did not openly declare ^^^^^-^ 
against them ; but he refused to enter into their 
alliance. This conduct gave them a just diffidence 
of him, so that Cassius thought it incumbent upon 
him not to spare him. He attacked him, and having 
taken him prisoner, put him to death. 

Ariarathes X. By the death of Ariobarzanes^ 
the kingdom of Cappadocia fell to his brother 
Ariarathes. The possession of it was disputed 
with him by Sisinna, the eldest son of Glaphyra, 
wife of Archelaus, high-priest of Bellona, at Comana, 
in Cappadocia. This Archelaus was the grandson 
of Archelaus, a Cappadocian by nation, and general 
cf an army in Greece for Mithridates against Sylla. 
He abandoned the party of Mithridates in the second 
war, as we shall relate in the twenty-second book, 
and joined the Romans*. He left one son, named 
also Archelaus, who married Berenice, queen of 
Egypt, and was killed six months after in a battle. 
He had obtained a very honourable dignity from Pom- 
pey, which was the high-priesthood of Comana in 
Cappadocia. His son Archelaus possessed it after 
him. He married Glaphyra, a lady of extraordinary 
beauty, and had two sons by her, Sisinna and Arche- 
laus. "^The first disputed the kingdom of Cappado- A.M. 
cia with Ar-iarathes, who possessed il. Mark Antony S963. 
was the judge of this difference, and determined it ^"^ ■'•^* 
in favour of Sisinna. What became of him is not 

« Dio. 1. »lii. p. 183, ' Dio. I, xlvii. p. 346. 

f Strab. 1. xii. p. 558. Dio. J. xxxix. p. 1 16. 

^ Appian. de Bell. Civ. J. v. p. 675, 
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known; history only tells us, that Ariarathes its- 
ascended the throne. Five or six years after. Mail 
Ant^J-C. Antony expelled him', and set Archelaus, the second 
3b'. son of Glaphyra, upon the throne. 
A.M. *'Arch£laus. That prince became very powerr 
S97U ful. He expressed his gratitude to Mark Antony 
Aut.J.C. ijy joining him with good troops at the battle of 
Actium. He was so fortunate, notwithstanding that 
conduct, as to escape the resentment of Augustus. 
He was suffered to keep possession of Cappadocia, 
and was almost the only one treated with so much 
favour, 
A. M. ' He assisted Tiberius to rerestablish Tigranes in 
3984. Armenia, and obtained of Augustus, Armenia Miisor, 
Ant'J C, and a great part of Cilicia. Tiberius rendered him 
20? great services with Augustus, especially when his 
subjects brought accusations against him before that 
prince. He pleaded his cause himself, and was the 
occasion of his gaining it. Archelaus fixed his resi- 
dence in the island of Eleusis near the coast of 
Cilicia, and having married Pythodoris, the widow of 
Polemon king of Pontus, he considerably augmented 
his power. For as the sons of Pplemon were infants 
at that time, he had undoubtedly the administra- 
tion of their kingdom jointly with their mother. 
A. M. H^^ reign was very long and happy: "but his latter 
3988. years were unfortunate, and his misfortunes were the 
Ant. J.C. consequence of Tiberius- s revenge. That prince, who 
1^- saw with pain, that Caius and Lucius, the^sons of Agrip- 
pa, grandsons of Augustus, and his $ons by adoption, 
were raised by degrees above him*; to avoid giving 
umbrage to the two young-Caesars, and to spare luooself 

* Dio. 1. xlix. p. 411. * Plut. in Anton. 944. 

* Joseph. Antiq. J. xv. c. 5. Dio. 1. Uv. p. 526, i)ueton. in 
Tib. c. viii. Dio. 1. Ivii. p. 6l4. Slrab. 1. xiv. p. 67 1, & L 
xii. p. 556. 

° Dio. in Excerpt, p. 66^. Sueton. in Tib. c. x. Vdl, 
Paterc. 1. ii. c. 99. 

* Nefulgor sum orientium juvenvm otstaret tniiiu^ disHnaJaii 
causd consiiii svi, commeatum ab socero aique eodem viirico Mfiif- 
escendi d continuatione iaborum petiit. Patkec. 1. ii. c. 99* 
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the mortification of being witness to their aggrandise- 
ment, demanded and obtained permission to retire to 
Rhodes, under pretext that he had occasion to with- 
draw from business and the hurry of Rome for the 
re-establishment of his health. His retreat was con- 
sidered as a real banishment, and people began to 
ileglect him as a person in difjgrace, and did not be- 
lieve it safe to appear his friends. * During his stay 
at Rhodes, king Archelaus, who was not at a great dis- 
tance from thence, residing generally at f Eleusis, 
paid him no honours, forgetting the great obligations 
he had to him. It was not, says Tacitus, out of pride 
or haughtiness, but by the advice of Augustus's 
principal friends, who believed the amity of Tiberius 
dangerous at that time. On the contrary, when a, M. 
young Caius Caesar, appointed governor of the East, 4002. 
was sent into Armenia by Augustus, to appease the A'^^-J-G* 
troubles of that country, Archelaus, who looked 
upon him as the future successor to the empire, 
paid him all kind of honours, and distinguished 
himself by the zeal with which he paid his court to 
him. Politicians are often mistaken in their con- 
jectures, for want of a clear insight into futurity. It 
would have been more consistent with prudence and 
wisdom in Archelaus to have observed such a conduct 
as would have been agreeable to each of the princes, 
who might both arrive at the empire. Something 
of this nature is observed of Pomponius J Atticus, 
who during the divisions, with which the republic 

• • Rex j4rc/i€lau8 quinq^tagesimwn annum Cappadocidpotiehafurj 
invisus Tiberipf quod eum Rhodi agentem nulla officio columet. Nee 
id Archelaus per superbiam omiserat^ sed ab intimis Augusti moni" 
tus ; quiajlorente Caio Cssare, mhsoque ad res Orientis, intuta Ti" 
berii amicitia credehatur. Tacit. Annal. 1. ii. c. 42. 

t Eleusis was but six leagues distant from Rhodes. Strab. 
1. xiv. p. 651. 

t Hoc quale stt,facilius existimabU is, quijudicarepoterit quanttr 
sit sttpientue, eorum retinwe usum benevolentiamque, inter quos 
maximarum rerum non solhrn smulatio, sed obtrectatio tanta inter- 
cedebatjquantamfuit inciderenecesse inter Casarem atqueAntonium, 
cum se uterquc priricipe7n non solum urbis Romanased orbis t err arum 
esse ciq>eret. Corn. Nep. in Attic, c, xx. 
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was torn at different times, always knew how M 
render himself agreeable to the heads of both parties. 

Tiberius never fdrgot the injurious preference that 
. had been given to his rival, which was the more 
offensive to him, as it argued an ungrateful dis- 
40^oJ position in Archelaus. ' He made him highly scd- 
An. Dora, sible of this when he became master. Archelaus us 
J6'- cited to Rome, as having endeavoured to excite 
troubles in the province. Livia wrote to him, and, 
without dissembling the emperor's anger, gave him 
hopes of pardon, provided he came in pereon to d^ 
mand it. This was a snare laid for drawing him 
out of his kingdom. The * king of Cappadocia 
either did not perceive it, or dared not to act as if 
he did. He set out for Rome, was very ill received 
by Tiberius, and saw himself shortly after proceeded 
against as a criminal. Dion assures us, that x\rchelau8, 
depressed with age, was generally believed to haveloit 
his reason ; but that in reality he was perfectly ia his 
senses, and counterfeited the madman, because he 
saw no other means of saving bis life. The senate 
passed no sentence agjiinst him : but age, the goat, 
and, more than those, the indignity of the treatment 
he was made to suffer, soon occasioned his death. 
He had reigned two and fifty years. After hk death, 
Cappadocia was reduced into a province of the 
Roman empire. • 

This kingdom was very powerful. The revenue* 
of Cappadocia were so considerable when Archelans 
died, that .Tiberius thought himself able, from his 
new acquisition, to abate the half of a tax he hid 
caused to be levied. He even gave that province 
some relief, and would not exact from it all the 
duties it had paid the last king. 

♦ lile ignants doli, vel, si inteUigere videretur, vim vtetuent, w 
urbcfn preperat: ciceptusqut immiH d prineipe, ^ mex accuseivii 
senatu; non ob crimina, qu^Jingthantwr^ 9ed tmgttre^ timid fts^ 
^enio, 4* 9^i^ rcgiints etqua^ nedum infitna^ insoiita ^nif^^m ^ 
sponte an fat impkxit, TiiciT..Ann. L ii. c*. 4C« 
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The kings of Capadoeia generally resided at Ma- 
zaca", a city situate upon the mountain Argea, and 
which was governed by the laws of *Charondas. This 
city was built upon the river Melas, which empties 
itself into the Euphrates. A king of Cappadocia, 
whom Strabo calls simply Ariarathes, without men-' 
tioning the time when he lived, having filled up the 
mouths of this river, it overflowed ail the neighbour- 
ing country; after which he caused small islands to be 
made in it, after the manner of the Cyclades, where 
he passed part of his life in puerile diversions. The 
river broke the dams of its moutlis, and the waters 
returned into their channel. The Euphrates having 
received them, overflowed, and did incredible da- 
mage in Cappadocia. The Galatians, who inhabited 
Phrygia, suffered also great losses by that inundation, 
for which they insisted upon being made amends. 
They demanded three hundred talents of the king 
of Cappadocia, and made the Romans their judges. 

Cappadocia abounded with horses, asses", and 
mules. It was from thence the horses were brought 
so particularly allotted for the use of the emperors, 
that the consuls themselves were forbidden to have 
any of them. It furnished also a great number of 
slaves f and false witnesses. The Cappadocians were 
reported to accustom themselves to the bearing of 
torments from their infancy, and to put one ano- 
ther to the rack and other methods of torture, 
in order to inure themselves against the paing 
their false witness might one day expose them 
to suffer. This people exceeded the Greek nation 
in peijury, ^ though the latter had carried that vice 
to a great height, if we may believe Cicero, who 
ascribes to them the having made this manner of 

» Strab- 1. xii. p. 537,539- •Boch. Phaleg. 1. iii. c. il. 
Schol. Persii. p Cic. pro Flac. n. 9, 10. 

* This Charondas was a celebrated legislator of Graecia Ma* 
jor, of whom mention has been made. 

t Mancipiis locupies eget arts Cappadocufn rex* Ha&AD4 
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speaking comnion amongst Jhem ; "Xend me y6iir 
evidence "^ and I will pay you with mine/* 

Cappado^ia, generally speaking, was far from be- 
ing a country of great geniuses and learned men. 
It has produced however some very celebrated au- 
lliors. Straho^nd Pausafnias are of that ntimber. It 
was believed especially, that the Cappadocians were 
very unfit for the profession of orators ; and it became 
a proverb, that^a * rhetorician of that country was as 
hard to be found as a white raven or a flying totjtoise. 
S. Basil and S. Gregory Nazianzen arq exception; to 
that rule. 

*i Da wild testimonium nmtuum. *\ . 

* ©aTT6> i'»J» XtfJiif K^X)CXi tSX7l9ctT» X*^^^^ 
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